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CONGRESS GRAPPLES WITH THE QUESTION 
OF BOLSHEVISM AND ANARCHISM 


VAST amount of heated but blind 

and undirected comment on the ac- 
tivities of the revolutionaries in Amer- 
ica has been filling the columns of 
our press during the last few months. 
It is now beginning to assume definite 
direction and to converge toward a 
definite point. That point is_ the 
“Davey bill” (H. R. 10,650), drafted 
by the Department of Justice and ap- 
proved—so it is unofficially reported 
—by the President, and introduced 
into the House of Representatives 
by Martin L. Davey of Ohio. It is 
a bill “defining sedition, the promo- 
tion thereof, providing punishments 
therefor and for other purposes.” Ou: 
of all the agitation and disorder that 
have been going on during the last six 
months or so, including the turmoil in 
Seattle that made Ole Hanson famous, 
the police strike in Boston that made 
Governor Coolidge a Presidential pos- 


sibility, the scores of strikes unauthor- 
ized by the trade-unions and fomented 
or aggravated by the “Reds,” the shoot- 
ings and subsequent lynching in Cen- 
tralia, Washington, and the investiga- 
tion into affairs on Ellis Island, this bill 
emerges as the first sign of constructive 
statesmanship. And this bill has not 
progressed very far. Over six months 
ago (June 14th, 1919) the Attorney- 
General appeared before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House and explained 
the need of new legislation to curb sedi- 
tious activities. No legislation has been 
enacted. Some seventy bills have been 
introduced and have not been heard of 
further. The Davey bill has been re- 
ferred to committee and ordered printed 
and that is as far as it has gone at 
this writing. But there has been con- 
siderable activity in what has come to 
be known as “passing the buck,” and 
there is little doubt that this form of 














DEPORTING THE REDS 
—Ding in Milwaukee Journal 


activity will form a prominent part of 
the coming Presidential campaign. 





No U. S. Law Against 
Preaching Anarchy. 


HERE is the legal situation as out- 

lined by Attorney-General Palmer: 
Our general statutes as to treason 
and rebellion do not apply to the 
acts of the radicals of to-day. The 
Espionage Act may possibly apply, but 
the Attorney-General feels that it is 
limited to acts and utterances tending 
to weaken the waging of actual hostili- 
ties, and five bills have already been 
introduced in Congress to repeal it. 
The only other statute possibly applica- 
ble is one (Section 6, Penal Code of 
1910) which was passed in-1861, which 
pertains i2 a conspiracy of “two or 
more persons,” but does not apply to 
acts of individuals and which Judge 
Hazel, of the Federal District Court of 
Western New York, has decided does 
not apply to the spreading of anar- 
chistic literature. There are State stat- 
utes applicable in eight States, namely, 
California, Indiana, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton and West Virginia; but so far as 
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the United States statutes are con- 
cerned, “the preaching of anarchy and 
sedition is not a crime,” “advising the 
defiance of law is not a crime,” “nor is 
the advising and openly advocating the 
unlawful obstruction of industry and 
the unlawful and violent destruction of 
property a crime.” There is, however, 
a section of the immigration law which 
authorizes the deportation of aliens who 
are anarchists, who advocate the over- 
throw of government by force, disbe- 
lieve in all organized government or 
teach the unlawful destruction of prop- 
erty. But, of course, this law does not 
apply to those doing these things who 
are not aliens. Moreover, the adminis- 
tration of this law is placed by Con- 
gress entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Labor, and “Con- 
gress has seen fit”—we are still quoting 
the Attorney-General—“to refuse ap- 
propriations to the Department of La- 
bor for its enforcement.” So there 
you are, with the Commissioner of Im- 
migration, or the former commis- 
sioner, “passing. the buck” on to the 
Department of Labor, the Department 
passing it on to Congress, the Demo- 
cratic minority passing it on to the Re- 
publican majority, and the majority 
passing it on, as we shall see later, to 
the President and his appointees of al- 
leged Bolshevist proclivities ! 





Many Reds are Arrested 
But Few Deported. 


N the meantime, with this pleasant 

little game in progress, there are 222 
radical newspapers published in foreign 
languages in the country, 105 such 
papers published in the English lan- 
guage, and 144 that are published in 
foreign countries and distributed here— 
making a total of 471. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has a list of more than 
60,000 “radically inclined” individuals, 
and foundation has been laid for action 
against them either under the deporta- 
tion act or under the new legislation 





















sought from Congress. This, if some- 
what cryptic, gives promise of strenu- 
ous action in the future. As for the 
past, but two anarchists were excluded 
in the last fiscal year and but 37 de- 
ported. Some 55 were awaiting depor- 
tation when the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration made his report public 
in the middle of December. These re- 
sults are regarded by the press gen- 
erally as very meager, and as the facts 
and allegations in regard to them have 
been developed in the investigation 
made on Ellis Island by the Johnson 
Congressional committee during the 
last few weeks, criticism has been rife, 
much of it hurled at the head of the 
late Commissioner, Frederick C. Howe. 
Of the 32 Reds shipped in a crowd from 
Seattle a number of months ago, con- 
demned to deportation, only seven, it 
transpires, have been actually deported 
and 27 were released, most of them on 
their own recognizances. Out of 691 
arrested between February 7th, 1917, 
and November Ist, 1919, for anar- 
chistic or Bolshevist propaganda, only 
60 had been deported prior to Decem- 
ber 20th, a ship-load having been sent 
since then. The -effort to hold Mr. 
Howe responsible for these releases is 
resented by him and he asserts that all 





BEAT IT! 
—Cassel in New York Evening World 


GETTING AFTER THE ANARCHISTS 

















HURRY UP THAT SHIPMENT, UNCLE SAM! 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


releases made by him were on order of 
the Department of Labor at Washing- 
ton. Such appointments as those of 
Howe, Malone, Bullitt and others are 
pointed to as one source of present 
evils. “The mischief,” says the San 
Francisco Chronicle, “seems to have 
been done in radical appointments made 
to important positions,” especially in 
the Department of Labor, which it de- 
scribes as “honeycombed with Bolshey- 
ism.” Mr. Howe’s very sympathetic 
point of view for radicals must, the 
N. Y. Evening Post thinks, have re- 
flected pretty accurately that held in 
Washington. They “knew perfectly 
well what he was doing” and they kept 
him in office until Congress began to 
threaten to refuse an appropriation for 
his salary. 





The Attorney-General 

Drafts a Drastic Law. 
HE new bill which the Attorney- 
General asks Congress to enact in- 
to law is short but drastic. It provides 
a fine of not to exceed $10,000, or im- 
prisonment for not more than 20 years, 
or both, for anyone who, with intent to 
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THE VENTRILOQUIST 
—McCay in New York American 


do various things, such as change or 
destroy the government, hinder the 
execution of law, and so forth, “com- 
mits, or attempts or threatens to com- 
mit, any act of force against any per- 
son or any property, or any act of ter- 
rorism, hate, revenge, or injury against 
the -person or property of any officer, 
agent or employee of the United States.” 
It provides the same fine, and imprison- 
ment for not more than ten years, or 
both, for any one who “makes, dis- 
plays, writes, prints or circulates, or 
knowingly aids or abets the mak- 
ing, displaying, writing, 
printing, or circulat- 
ing of any sign, word, 
speech, picture, design, 
argument, or teaching 
which advises, advo- 
cates, teaches, or justi- 
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fies” any of the afore- 
said acts of force, ter- 
rorism, hate, etc. The 
same penalties are pro- 
vided for any one who 
becomes or remains a 
member of any society 
or organization which 
has for its object such 








to this bill as a “notorious” one and 
asserts that it would “penalize opinions 
in favor of ‘orderly political change.’ ”’ 
Criticism in Congress is said to have 
arisen over the suspicion that the bill 
would make criminal not only any 
act of violence against a federal of- 
ficial, but any act of hate as well. 
But in both these criticisms sight seems 
to have been lost of the fact that the 
crime defined does not consist in the 
mere act of violence or hate, nor in 
the intent to change or overthrow the 
government, but in the two things 
taken together—the act and the intent. 
The principal danger in the bill, as we 
see it, lies in the fact that it seems to 
make the writing, printing or circu- 
lating, whether knowingly or not, of 
literature which teaches or justifies 
such acts, a crime punishable as sedi- 
tion. The newsboy who sells, the news 
company which distributes, the press- 
man who prints, and the editor who 
quotes such literature, with whatever 
knowledge or intent, seems to be ren- 
dered liable to imprisonment for ten 
years. The Attorney-General: himself 
would be subject to this penalty, ac- 
cording to a close construction of the 
proposed law, for “the quotations he 
makes, in his report, 
from anarchistic pam- 
phlets. 





Are We Going 
Too Far? 


ARNINGS are ut- 
tered, even by 
journals whose hostil- 
ity is not in question, 
against going too far 
in legislation. The 
New York World, for 
instance, thinks the 
Attorney-General’s bill 
may go too far. “A 








acts or the incitation to 
such acts. The N. Y. 
Call (Socialist) refers 


LEAVE HIM ALONE, OFFICER, 
HE HASN’T STARTED ANY- 
THING—YET 

—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


loosely-drawn law 


against sedition,” it 
warns us, 


“could be 





















Mexico, Arizona, Colorado and Upper 
used by a vindictive administration to 
oppress political opponents, to jail crit- 
ics and to silence all adversaries not 
otherwise to be controlled.” The N. Y. 
Sun is in doubt whether we need any 
new legislation. Until we have strict en- 
forcement of the laws we now have, by 
officials who have no delusions about 
their duties and no weakness in the per- 
formance of them, little, it says, is to be 
gained by writing new statutes. The 
World adds to this line of reasoning the 
suggestion that 48 Coolidges, one in 
each State, would settle every question 
of law and order, and render it un- 
necessary for the State “to run to the 
national capital shrieking for assistance 
every time there was a riot or a shoot- 
ing or a defiance of their constituted 
authority.” The Emporia Gazet sees 
cause for encouragement in the futility 
so far shown by the Reds in their 
threatened revolution. It calls it “a 
bevo-revolution,” because it lacks “the 
kick.” Both in England and this coun- 
try, it goes on to say, the lack of public 
sympathy has taken all the kick out. In 
England the strikers lost in their at- 
tempts to bring about an industrial 
turn-over, but immediately afterwards 
were supported in the elections. “That 
meant that England was in sympathy 
with what the striker was asking for, 


MEXICO EMERGES AGAIN 





THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 
—Kirby in New York World 


but that England didn’t like his man- 
ners.” It sees in recent events an indi- 
cation that in this country also we may 
have a political upheaval after having 
refused to support an industrial revolu- 
tion, and it calls attention to the signifi- 
cance of the joining of forces, for poli- 
tical purposes, between the Federation 
of Labor and the farmers’ organiz- 
ations. “If labor does yo into politics 
in a Presidential year,” says the Kansas 
paper, “labor may capitalize the sym- 
pathy which is denied to labor in the 
strikes and then finally accomplish 
something more than a_ bevo-revolu- 
tion.” 





It’s a good thing the almighty dollar got its repu- 
tation before the high-cost wave struck us.—Detroit 
Journal. 


The foundations of world peace should be sunk 
pretty deep, because they'll have to support lots of 
tall stories.— Manila Bulletin. 





RESUMING OUR EPISTOLARY DUEL 
WITH MEXICO 


[N the matter of a thorn in the flesh, 

St. Paul had nothing on Uncle Sam. 
St. Paul’s thorn, we are told, was given 
him by Providence to keep him from 
becoming unduly exalted. Perhaps that 
is the reason Mexico is given to us— 
for disciplinary purposes. In the last 
few strenuous years most of us had lost 


sight of Mexico. But she is still there, 
with Carranza and Villa and all their 
little playful ways. Our State Depart- 
ment has again been writing near-ulti- 
matums to Carranza’s foreign secre- 
tary, our Senate has again been con- 
sidering resolutions calling upon the 
President to sever diplomatic relations 
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with Mexico, and most of our news- 
papers have been discussing the ques- 
tion whether we ought to go to war 
with our prickly neighbor. A force of 
some 80,000 U. S. troops is reported 





“NO, THANKS, I'M JUST LOOKING” 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


to be encamped along the border ready 
for action. Carranza’s term of. office 
terminates December Ist, 1920, and un- 
der the Constitution he can not succeed 
himself. His two most prominent gen- 
erals—Obregon and Gonzales—are con- 
testants for the position and their ri- 
valry seems to promise a new civil war 
before a decision is reached. In the 
meantime there are three well-defined 
insurgent movements under way—that 
of Villa in the States of Chihuahua and 
Durango, that of Felix Diaz in Vera 
Cruz, with agencies, so to speak, in 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Chiapas and Tabasco, 
and that of Manuel Pelaez in the oil 
fields. There is, indeed, hardly a State, 
so it is asserted by Carranza’s critics, 
where minor groups of bandits are not 
operating. According to the Bulletin 
of the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mex- 
ico, nearly four hundred Americans 
have been killed in Mexico since the 
close of the Diaz régime, and of the 
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50,000 Americans then residing there 
the majority have since fled to the 
United States. The treasury of the 
country is empty, the Sole Bank of Is- 
sue, which was to have been started a 
year ago last April, has not yet been 
established because the Government has 
been unable to obtain the necessary 
capital, and the transportation system 
has become a mere makeshift, ten thou- 
sand freight-cars and hundreds of 
coaches and locomotives having been 
destroyed. 


Senator Fall Tells of the 
Plan of San Diego. 


S EVERAL weeks ago Senators Fall 

and Lodge called upon President 
Wilson, for the Senate Foreign Com- 
mittee, and laid before him a memo- 
randum compiled by Senator Fall as a 
basis for his resolution calling for a 
severance of diplomatic relations. This 
recounted the story of the “Plan of San 
Diego.” According to the story, mani- 
festoes were issued by “certain Mexi- 
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FRIENDS IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 
—Kirby in New York World 


cans” in Monterey, Mexico, and San 
Diego, Texas, in October, 1915, setting 
forth plans for a revolution against the 
United States, by which Texas, New 
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California were to be constituted into 
an independent republic and later at- 
tached to Mexico. Six other States 
were to be wrested from us and turned 






# es il 
KEEPING THE HOME FIRES BURNING 
—Kirby in New York World 

over to our southern Negroes as an in- 
dependent government. This plan, ac- 
cording to Senator Fall, was actually 
set in motion on a small scale and offi- 
cers in Carranza’s army were sent from 
Monterey to Texas to carry on war 
against the United States. The charge 
is made, moreover, that the Carranza 
government is now engaged in formu- 
lating plans similar to the plan of San 
Diego and that revolutionary propa- 
ganda is being carried on through an 
I. W. W. lodge in Mexico City, by 
which a general strike of miners and 
metal-workers was scheduled in this 
country for last November, to be fol- 
lowed by the seizure of two Atlantic 
ports and one Pacific port in the United 
States and the restoration to Mexico of 
the States detached from her in 1848. 
The Carranza government, it is further 
charged, is in close sympathy and cor- 
respondence with the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia, and hundreds of revo- 
lutionaries, Russian, Italian, Spanish, 
etc., are being smuggled across the 
border into the United States. So far 
as we can discern, this lurid melodrama, 


which sounds, for all the world, like the 


scenario for a new and glorious motion- 
picture show, is not taken seriously by 
anybody but Senator Fall. In fact, the 
whole series of reports from Mexico, 
including the shooting of Wallace and 
other Americans and the kidnapping of 
our Consular Agent at Pueblo, William 
O. Jenkins, and his subsequent arrest 
by the Mexican government on the 
charge, first, of conniving at his own 
kidnapping and, second, of making a 
false report, has caused a feeling of 
exasperation and acute irritation in the 
United States rather than a lust for 
war. 





Mexico’s Side of the 
Story Set Forth. 


N behalf of Mexico, it is stated by 

General Salinas, Mexican Consul in 
New York City, that if American cit- 
izens would stop sending arms into 
Mexico and financing revolutionists, 
order would soon be restored. In the 
oil fields and everywhere else where 




















CATCHING EVERYBODY EXCEPT THE 
RABBIT 
—-Ding in Chicago Evening Post 


Americans have been slain, says the 
consul, American bullets have slain 
them. In every State of Mexico the 
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capital is in control of the federal gov- 
ernment, and our own experience in 
Pershing’s pursuit of Villa should show 
us how difficult a task it is to subdue 
bandits and restore complete security 
in outlying districts. The Mexican Am- 
bassador at Washington, Sefior Y. Bo- 
nillas, asserts that the Mexican gov- 
ernment is to-day spending two-thirds 
of its revenue in the pursuit and punish- 
ment of bandits. Mexico, he reminds 
us, is in the aftermath of a civil war. 
It was many years, he remarks, after 
Appomattox before we restored this 
country to normal conditions, but altho 
the James brothers, the Apache Kid, 
Geronimo and other bandits continued 
their depredations in the Southwest, the 
stability of the American government 
was not called in question. In the oil- 
fields of Mexico, the Sefior adds, there 
has not been a case of confiscation and 
there is no restriction upon the expor- 
tation of crude oil or its products. (At 
the very worst, says General Salinas on 
this point of the taxation of oil wells, 
the Carranza government has not levied 
on corporations or individuals any such 
heavy taxes as the present income-tax 
in the United States.) Mexico, fur- 
ther, has never repudiated any of her 
international obligations, and with the 
revival of industry and the restoration 
of order it will be in a position to meet 
all just claims. 





What Intervention in 
Mexico Will Involve. 


MERICAN comment on our recent 

friction with the Mexicans shows 
a much less amount of excitement than 
was apparent a few years ago. The 
Houston Post, for instance, discusses 
the subject with gravity but without 
passion. There is scarcely an Ameri- 
can citizen, it thinks, who would favor 
intervention in Mexico if there were 
even the remote possibility of a respon- 
sible and stable Mexican government. 
It does not, however, see such a possi- 


bility. The demoralization is not to be 
corrected from within. As it sees it, 
intervention is the logic of the situation, 
and it will succeed only in the measure 
that it is fundamental in its nature and 
includes not only political but social, 
economic and financial reconstruction. 
The New Orleans Times-Picayune is 
convinced that “complete, thorogoing 
military intervention” is the only mea- 
sure that now offers any solution. The 
N. Y. Tribune suggests a “pacific 
blockade.” The Jacksonville Times- 
Union is more than loath to proceed to 
extremities. We can whip Mexico, of 
course,.it says, but we would have to 
punish the American people terribly in 
doing so. We would have to jack up 
wages and prices again, and from a 
level already unendurably high. It 
looks with favor upon the suggestion 
made by a group of Mexican editors 
for a joint commission of the two 
countries ta discuss and clear up mis- 
understandings. It says: 


“We believe that, to a great extent, both 
are fed up on manufactured sentiment. 
Since propaganda has taken charge mere 
fact has taken flight. So long as the 
people are kicked about by this or that 
propaganda, with no more understanding 
of the reason why than a football has, we 
are liable to make blunders that are al- 
most irremediable.” 





Just One Crisis After 
Another. 


HE Atlanta Constitution is more 
belligerent, or was so before Jen- 
kins was released from jail. It thinks 
the time for argument and delay has 
passed and that the Washington gov- 
ernment shouid no longer temporize. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch thinks that 
we should be critical of the “news from 
Mexico” and scan it closely for the 
“junkers’ trade-mark of conquest.” 
The San Francisco Chronicle does not 
believe that the people of America want 
to intervene in Mexico any more than 
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they want a mandate for Turkey. We 
are heartily sick of the Mexican ques- 
tion and we want it ended; but going 
to war to end it is another matter, and, 
if we are forced to that, all we want is 
to secure peace for our border and de- 
cent treatment for our citizens. The 
Brooklyn Eagle is of the same opinion. 
We may have to occupy Mexico, it 
says, but in that event we do not want 
to stay there a day longer than is nec- 
essary to restore order. The N. Y. 
Tribune is pessimistic over the situa- 
tion but not very clear as to what should 
be done. Severing diplomatic relations 
would not help Americans in Mexico. 
The idea of intervention arouses no en- 


thusiasm. “Watchful waiting” has, in 
fact, drugged the country and we wan- 
der in a maze in which we seem to 
have lost all sense of reality in regard 
to Mexican matters. The N. Y. Eve- 
ning Post is deeply skeptical in regard 
to the news from Mexico and the pur- 
poses that lie behind it. There is, it 
thinks, a suspicious sequence of crises. 
It says: 


“If not Jenkins, then the Tampico oil 
wells. If not Tampico, then Japanese 
conspiracies with Carranza against the 
United States. If not Japan, then the 
bombardment of the United States by 
Bolshevist propaganda from across the 
Rio Grande.” 





There seem to be splendid opportunities for the 
young man who goes to Mexico and grows up in the 
ransom business.—Columbia Record. 


Carranza’s object seems to be to see how nearly 
he can provoke us to war without actually doing so. 
—-Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





HAS SOVIET RUSSIA WON ITS WAR? 


T had been assumed in the European 

press that the Bolshevist foreign 
minister, George Tchicherin, would be 
in.a-somewhat defiant mood after the 
Soviet triumphs of the past few weeks. 
The British, the French, the Japanese 
and even the Americans have come off 
badly in the fighting along the several 
fronts, much to the delight of the So- 
cialist Avanti (Naples), which shows 
Koltchak flying, Denikin losing his hold 
upon his defeated men, Yudenitch a 
back number and the British and 
French fleets navigating and bombard- 
ing to no purpose. Friends of the 
Soviets, especially the Paris Humanité, 
talk of a disconcerted Lloyd George 
striving to save his face with back-stairs 
negotiations. Refugees in every capital 
keep their juntas alive fitfully, urging 
first one government and then another 
to save the civilization which Lenin and 
his commissaries have brought near the 
abyss. Tchicherin, for all that, is try- 
ing hard to bring on peace with the 
bourgeois governments by conciliatory 
pleas injected into the atmosphere by 


wireless. The pleas are picked up at 
various stations and afford editorial 
themes to the Manchester Guardian and 
the London Herald, the latter the organ 
of British labor. Lenin is still anxious. 
There are doubts of the capacity of 
Tchicherin. The Bolsheviki send Kol- 
tchak flying and set up all sorts of pro- 
letarian dictatorships with no observ- 
able effect upon Washington and Paris, 
altho London is more impressed than 
it was. There is a possibility that the 
Soviets will either displace Tchicherin 
or get a foreign minister who can 
achieve something. The movement to 
eliminate Tchicherin is believed to have 
led to an inner crisis within the Soviet 
government from which important con- 
sequences may ensue. 





Explanation of the 
Soviet Victories 


N its elaborate analysis of the events 
of the past two months, the Naples 
Avanti observes that the Lloyd Georges, 
the Clemenceaus and the Wilsons over- 
look the kind of ability now at the 
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service of Lenin. The Soviet govern- 
ment, we are assured, is served by men 
of genius. Every field in which the 
- Bolsheviki exert themselves reveals this 
touch of genius. Genius not only has 
ends to achieve. It can create the 
means with which to achieve its ends. 
The Soviet government is an instance. 
Lenin has scoured Russia for men of 
genius and he has found them. They 
improvize the means of victory out of 
nothing. Now the Anglo-Saxons and 
the French, asserts the Avanti, have 
yet to display in their activities against 
the new Russia mere talent, let alone 
genius. That, we read, is the view of 
Lenin himself. He is persuaded that 
the governments of the West are in the 
hands of inept men, of mediocrities. 
He conveys this idea to the men about 
him. They in turn spread the theory. 
The result is that the Bolsheviki and 
their friends believe in themselves, and 
this faith has not been shaken by the 
campaigns of the last six months. 
There is no prospect, declares the 
Italian organ of Socialism, that the 
Anglo-Saxons or the French will dis- 
play in the near future any higher order 
of capacity than has been shown by 
them hitherto. Hence, while there may 
be fluctuations on all fronts, while the 
tide may ebb and flow, the cause of the 
Soviets must prevail. 





Tchicherin Strives to Impress 
Finns and Poles and Letts 


“TCHICHERIN appears to have re- 

sumed negotiations with the small 
neighboring states which were so rudely 
interrupted by the Yudenitch experi- 
ment. Yudenitch is as eager as ever to 
resume the fray. He and Denikin and 
Koltchak are no longer supported by 
the Finns and the Letts and the Lithu- 
anians, according to the Journal de 
Genéve. The Letts and the rest of them 
took the field for the mere sake of show- 
ing the western Allies how genuine was 
their good will, their gratitude for 





favors received. In reality, these Letts 
and Finns had no interest in the war 
between the whites and the reds. On 
the contrary, the true peril for these 
little independent peoples resided in the 
attitude of the generals of the Russian 
restoration. These generals and their 
political supporters are hostile to all 
ideas of independent Lithuanians, inde- 
pendent Finns, independent anything. 
For that reason the Finns and the oth- 
ers had risen in a mass against the 
forces of those German adventurers 
who came to set up Czarism once more. 
Hence, too, their willingness to make 
peace with the Ukraine. Uncertain of 
the progress of events, these little 
peoples are trying to prepare for all 
eventualities. One country only, the 
Swiss organ says, can derive any benefit 
from the confusion—Poland. Put into 
the foreground by France, held at a 
distance by Great Britain, entreated by 
the Letts, who see in Pilsudski’s repub- 
lic a bulwark against Germany, and 
fought by Lithuania, dreading annexa- 
tionist dreams, this new Poland has 
contrived to inject herself into the 
Russian crisis after a fashion that does 
not promote clarity of council. 





France and England at Their 
Wit’s End Over Russia 


SEVERAL precious weeks have 

slipped away since Prime Minister 
Lloyd George told England in an im- 
portant speech that the Allies had been 
checked in Russia. He was on the 
point of abandoning the policy of Win- 
ston Churchill and returning to the 
theory of Prinkipo. That redeemed 
him slightly in the eyes of the laborites, 
but the Lloyd George elucidation seems 
too gloomy to the Swiss newspaper. 
The confession of the Prime Minister’s 
discouragement has displeased the Quai 
d'Orsay, as the cautious comment in the 
Temps indicates. The British element, 


for which the London Post speaks, is 
vehemently indignant. 


It is true that 
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the British Radical press is jubilant. 
As for the moderate Liberals of the 
continent of Europe, they think they 
see a softening of the Soviet tone, a 
new mood in Lenin, a humility, as the 
Geneva journal says, which has nothing 
in common with the spirit of world con- 
quest. Time and experience have 
brought Lenin and his friends to per- 
ceive the futility of a world revolution 
when existence at home is still uncer- 
tain. These Bolsheviki are even will- 
ing to recognize an occasional republic 
carved out of the Czar’s old empire. 
They would go so far as to grant a 
mining concession to outside capital 
and to pay the national debts incurred 
and recognized under Nicholas II. As 
for mixing in the crises of other lands, 
however domestic, Lenin and Tchi- 
cherin have got far beyond that primi- 
tive passion. They will let alone and 
they ask now to be let alone. 





Prospects of Peace for 
Revolutionary Russia 


How far Downing Street has gone 

in meeting the conciliatory Lenin 
remains a subject of the month’s gossip. 
If a peace of the sort Tchicherin is so 
eager for were concluded forthwith, the 
benefit to the little nations on the west- 
ern edge of Russia would be immense. 
The Russia that emerged would be 
blockaded or, as the geographers say, 
bounded by the Ukraine, Poland, the 
Balkan states and Siberia. Muscovite 
Russia would soon be forced, the 
Geneva Journal says, to modify its 
whole inward organization if it wanted 
to go on living. The state of war once 
ended, the struggle would begin anew 
on another plane. Deprived of the mili- 
tary aid afforded them by Washington 
and London, the reactionaries of Russia 
would fly to political agitation. They 
would have to confront a compact block 
of moderate revolutionaries of various 
factions, besides the Socialists of the 
conservative wing, who have helped 


Lenin in Russia against the absolutism 
urged by the Koltchaks and the Deni- 
kins. A pacified, Russia at peace with 
the western world could easily include 
the regions of which Kief, Moscow, 
Riga and Omsk are the urban cen- 
ters. The Russia contemplated by this 
scheme would be liberal and radical 
through a combination against the ex- 
tremists. Collaboration of reaction at 
its worst with wildly revolutionary an- 
archism is an ordinary feature of Rus- 
sian political history, the Swiss journal 
says, and this is the peril of the peace 
that seems about to come out of the 
present situation. The Czarists are de- 
termined not to disarm, even if they 
lose the support they are getting from 
the western powers. The Soviets of 
the Bolsheviki, too, are yielding only to 
grim necessity. Revolt is in their hearts 
even while Tchicherin sends out his 
pleas for peace. The new proposals of 
Lenin may actually imply his own elim- 
ination from the government, but, even 
so, he will remain the leader of forces 
that may yet combine with the follow- 
ers of Czarism to overthrow the bour- 
geoisie contemplated by “the new deal.” 





A New Situation for 
Russia Preparing 

U NDAUNTED by the storm of dis- 

approval in the English press of 
the conservative and solidly respectable 
class, Prime Minister Lloyd George 
went ahead with his plans for a peace 
with Soviet Russia. The Débats has 
been permitted to ascertain that the ne- 
gotiations went rather far before any 
hint of them leaked out. The identity 
of the British agent who has been talk- 
ing with envoys from Tchicherin -in 
Denmark is still a matter of dispute, 
but terms of some sort have been 
reached. They will have to be con- 
firmed in both London and Moscow 
and then submitted to Washington and 
Paris. That seems to be as far as the 
European press can now go in antici- 
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pating developments. Yudenitch has 
been talking of something new in the 
way of an expedition, but he is not 
taken very seriously: As for the Bol- 
sheviki, they have announced the con- 
clusion of a preliminary pact with the 
Entente, or somebody who is in a posi- 
tion to speak for it. The influence back 
of it all is high finance, according to 
the London Times, but that newspaper 
is disgusted with the developments and 
watches the unfoldment of this new 
phase of the world crisis with alarm. 
Naturally, the Manchester Guardian, 
the London Herald and newspapers of 
their school are gratified at this return 
to what they deem sanity on the part 
of Lloyd George. 





Efforts to Spoil the New 
Russian Plan 


R EACTIONARIES of every shade 

have set themselves to work to de- 
feat the Lloyd George plan in Russia. 
The inspired French press, especially 
the Temps and the Débats, are already 
in full cry. There is an agitation in 
favor of a conference of all the anti- 
Bolshevik governments, to which the 


United States will be invited. The im- 
pression in Europe is that the United 
States will soon seek to get out of the 
Russian imbroglio. The Paris Hu- 
manité, in one of its characteristic in- 
discretions, reveals a strong propensity 
among Americans in Europe, even in- 
fluential ones, to urge strict neutrality 
upon the government in Washington. 
The reactionaries are reported in Paris 
to have redoubled the efforts they have 
long been making for a vigorous anti- 
Bolshevik campaign under American 
auspices. The prospect is not bright. 
The heart of President Wilson, the So- 
cialist papers abroad now say, never 
was in the “business of beating Bolshe- 
viks.” He was told that Lenin and his 
Soviets would not govern Russia in a 
civilized fashion. The report now is 
that President Wilson is revising his 
ideas in accordance with the new mood 
of Lloyd George. In the spring at the 
latest he will have given his adhesion to 
the proposals of the British Prime 
Minister and those proposals will be 
of a sort to delight Tchicherin, him- 
self disposed to concession and com- 
promize. 





SUSPICIOUS DIPLOMACY OF THE GERMAN 
REPUBLIC 


“THERE are innocent diplomatists at 

Paris, at London and at Washing- 
ton, laments the Temps, who still fancy 
that the government of republican Ger- 
many is waging an honest war on 
Bolshevism. This general delusion in 
quarters that ought to be well informed, 
proceeds the organ of the Quai d’Orsay, 
is just what has saved the republic at 
Berlin from its domestic foes. The 


longing of the befuddled Allies was for 
a Germany strong enough to stand 
against the machinations of Lenin, a 
Germany strong enough to maintain 
law and order and able to prevent the 
triumph of the communists. 


There is 


still little suspicion of the farce that is 
being played, altho the French daily has 
been harping on the theme for some 
time. It has more than once denounced 
the duplicity of the majority Socialists 
in Germany regarding all that relates to 
Russia and the Soviets. The domestic 
policy gf the republic under Ebert is no 
less sinister than its diplomacy. The 
armed forces of the government, the 
state of siege and the tyrannies of mar- 
tial law serve only to disseminate a 
Bolshevist social system under Teu- 
tonic forms. Scheidemann has allowed 
the luckless bourgeoisie to understand 
that they can keep out of prison only by 
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embracing Socialism, and they embrace 
it accordingly unless they are looking 
for trouble. In the near future there 
will come into being a ministry even 
more Socialistic than that of to-day, a 
ministry “accelerating the action of the 
proletariat against the bourgeoisie and 
definitely suppressing the capitalist sys- 
tem.” Ebert and the others live in 
dread of what the Communists and the 
other extremists will do some night. 
Hence the Socialists in power—the 
“majority” ones—emphasize their revo- 
lutionary tendency and proceed swiftly 
with the spoliation of property owners. 





The Cellarage of German 
Revolution. 


NDER the eyes of the representa- 

tives of the Allies—mostly inex- 
perienced military men or second-rate 
diplomatic hacks—Berlin hums with the 
activity of conspirators in touch with 
Trotzky, Tchicherin and the great 
Lenin. Berlin gets the cue from Petro- 
grad and Moscow, altho on the surface 
all is discreetly submissive in appear- 
ance. There was a throwing off of the 
mask when the United States Senate 
gave the League of Nations its jolt, but 
Ebert and Miller gave their tools the 
wink and the masquerade was on again. 
The majority Socialists organized all 
sorts of Jacobin societies and tolerated 
secret meetings of extremists. Speeches 
and circulars, not reported in the papers 
but traced by the French, have allowed 
the German masses to understand that 
they did not get all they were entitled 
to when the Hohenzollern fell. Capi- 
talism still goes through the motions of 
life. It must be killed and a system 
set up on the grand Russian model. 
The cry now is to make use of the 
political power in the hands of the mas- 
ses to end property and the capitalist. 
Is there not a clause in the new consti- 
tution that commands the government 
to “socialize”? When that has been 
done the Germans will have made the 


true, the great revolution. Even that 
will be but a beginning. The doctrines 
of the triumphant, proletariat must be 
disseminated abroad—in France first of 
all. 





Germany’s New Secret System 
of Revolution. 


‘THE conspirators supported by the 

German government understand 
that if they do not spread their revolu- 
tion across the frontier it can not last 
in Germany. Marxists must be sent 
abroad to preach the Utopia of the 
Soviets. Here is the point of contact 
between the new Germany and Russia, 
and in exposing it the organ of the Quai 
d’Orsay repeats what the Débats and 
the Matin have echoed of late. The 
alarm in France is great and growing. 
Emissaries are to come from Germany 
into France for the purpose of foment- 
ing social troubles, strikes, discontents. 
The first theater of this war is to be the 
Saar. The turn of Alsace and Lorraine 
will come next. In no long time France 
will have opened her frontiers to some 
four hundred thousand Germans whose 
task is the “labor of reparation.” It 
will prove a formidable invasion of 
men who hate France. The minds of 
these German invaders will have been 
saturated with doctrines approved in 
the most exalted spheres of the German 
republic, however the Eberts and the 
Miillers repudiate them officially. The 
plot has been laid with skill. The hand 
of Lenin is seen everywhere. These 
Germans who go abroad first will be a 
chosen proletariat, schooled by agitators 
at home and ready for the work of in- 
tellectual penetration in the best tradi- 
tion of the Socialist cult. No doubt the 
Bolshevism of Petrograd is bad enough, 
but it has a crudity and almost an 
honesty that reflect the child-mind of 
the Slav. The social revolution that 
underlies the new German diplomacy 
will be far more difficult to meet, in- 
finitely more systematic, capable of a 
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thousand disguises. Warnings are many 
and still the foreign office in London 
dreams on and thesDepartment of State 
at Washington plays the innocent. 
Their turn will come, warns the in- 
spired organ of French diplomacy. 
France must be penetrated first, that is 
all. French occupation of the Rhine is 
already menaced and the peril may 
spread to the “liberated” departments 
of the French republic in a year. The 
Berlin idea is to start a civil war in 
France, disguising it as a revolt of an 
emancipated proletariat. The litera- 
ture is in process of preparation in 
Russia. Lenin gives the hints and the 
Germans elaborate the suggestions. 


Difficulty of Finding Out the 
Truth About Germany 


HROUGHOUT the civilized world 
there prevails an impression that 
nothing of moment can happen in the 


new Germany without some hint leak- 
ing out. This is a gross delusion, says 
the French paper, and its cautious con- 
temporaries, including the Figaro and 
the Gaulois, tell us the same thing. The 
Allies have dispatched investigators of 
experience and ability to Germany and 
in most cases these men have returned 
baffled to Paris and London. For ex- 
ample, it has been impossible to find out 
just why there was a sudden stoppage 
of traffic on the German railroads a 
month or so ago, a suspension that 
lasted several days. It is true that 
President Ebert masked the proceed- 
ings behind a proclamation about coal 
and potatoes, but the explanation, ac- 
cording to the French press, did not by 
any means fit the observed facts of the 
situation. Even back in the mobiliza- 
tion days of 1914 such a thing on so 
grand a scale was not once witnessed. 
The truth seems to have been that the 
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THE ALARM 
—Knott in Dallas News 


German government wanted to prevent 
travel anywhere through the country 
for a period of several days, and, in 
effect, there was none, except local ex- 
cursions within the limits of the big 
cities; The censored German press 
threw:not one ray of light on the mys- 
tery; and a mystery it remains. The 
Temps bluntly accuses the Berlin gov- 
ernment of having some object to at- 
tain which it did not want to reveal. 
Other episodes are no less suspicious, 
altho not on so vast a scale. There is 
a riddle in the expropriation of landed 
proprietors who seem to live in places 
that would be available for military 
purposes. There are indications of the 
manufacture of arms in secret. Scien- 
tific congresses take on at times the 
aspect of a mobilization of experts in 
war industries. Something is happen- 
ing to which the outside world has no 
clue whatever. 


Unsuspected Gravity of the German- 
Russian Conspiracy. 
GENSIBLE people in Anglo-Saxon 
countries are too disposed to pooh- 
pooh the French alarm over a wide- 
spread German conspiracy of which 


the Russian Bolshevik is the directing 
genius. Thus the London Spectator, 
which has entered somewhat elabo- 
rately into the motives and methods of 
these revolutionists and deems them a 
menace not only to France but to Eng- 
land as well. It argues: 


“In Russia the remains of a powerful 
and rich, if corrupt and senile, empire are 
in the hands of International Anarchists. 
These men fully realize that their power 
in Russia cannot long be maintained un- 
less they can convert the rest of Europe. 
Many of them no doubt honestly desire to 
pass on the torch of Anarchy as a precious 
gift to the rest of the world: In other 
words, they are rich enough, fanatical 
enough, and have a sufficient instinct of 
self-preservation in them to believe that 
they can and must practise propaganda in 
Europe, and above all in Britain. The 
Anarchists of Petrograd feel just as 
strongly as did those of Potsdam that in 
the long run Britain is the enemy. If she 
can be Bolshevized the conquest of the 
rest of the Continent will be easy. Ac- 
cordingly tremendous efforts are being 
made in this country to get hold of the 
working classes. That, of course, is 
bound to be a complete failure, and prob- 
ably Messrs. Lenin and Trotzky and Tchi- 
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cherin, or whoever is top dog now in 
Russia, know it. But they know also that 
there are a good many people to be 
bought or bamboozled here, and that if 
they can only get @ sufficient number of 
people on their side, their instruments 
may bounce and bluff and panic-strike the 
nation into revolution. We do not hesi- 
tate to say that at this moment there are 
thousands of British working men who, 
without knowing it, are reading and heed- 
ing newspapers and pamphlets kept going 
by Bolshevik money, tho no doubt by Bol- 
shevik money which is three degrees dis- 
tant, and run by and paid for by Bol- 
shevik agitators and organizers, also three 
or four degrees removed from the rouble 
which, in spite of its vast depreciation, is 
when it leaves Russia in millions still 
translatable into thousands here.” 


The Od German Junkers 
Awaiting their Turn. 

HILE the French warn the world 
against the new diplomacy of the 
metamorphosed Germany, the English 
press has an easy answer for all riddles. 
The Junkers, the diplomatists left over 
from the crash and the masters of high 
finance are merely waiting for their 
luck to change. They think it will 
change in due time, perhaps before the 
world quite realizes what has happened, 


declares the London Post. If proof of 
this truth were wanted, says the Lon- 
don Telegraph, it would be afforded by 
the farce of the investigation of the 
causes of the great war. Not long 
after the revolution, former Chancel- 
lor Scheidemann got up a committee to 
find out all about the causes of the su- 
preme catastrophe. Scheidemann dropt 
out, but his inquiry went. It has 
brought out nothing worth while. Brit- 
ish dailies explain that the members of 
the republican government are too 
much in awe of the survivors of the 
reign of Emperor William. The depu- 
ties of the new national assembly are 
too painfully conscious of their humble 
origin, too painfully aware that they 
have to catechize men who belong to a 
“higher sphere.” The questions are al- 
ways addressed to the “Herr Reichs- 
kanzler” or to “Your Excellency.” 
“The whole atmosphere is very much 
like that of the old Reichstag, with the 
deputies from the government depart- 
ments and parties obviously submit- 
ting their wishes to the chosen of the 
Kaiser.” Bethmann-Hollweg, the for- 
mer Chancellor, showed “surprizing 
promptness in taking the measure of 
the men with whom he had to deal.” 





THE FIGHT AGAINST BRITAIN’S NEW 
IMPERIALISM 


T is deplorable to the somewhat rad- 

ical London Nation that Lord Curzon 
should have become the head of the 
British foreign office, but there he re- 
mains, at least for the present, “a poli- 
tician of known reactionary views,” a 
Tory, half orientalized, and thoroly out 
of sympathy with the democratic ideals 
of the new day. These views are echoed 
in the Liberal dailies and they afford a 
text to the Manchester Guardian and 
the London News as they join in de- 
nunciation of the new imperialism. 


Lord Curzon, indeed, is accused of a 
malicious satisfaction as he contem- 
plates the futility so far of the League 
of Nations. He is supposed to be in 
hearty sympathy with the gloomy com- 
fort taken by the London Post in the 
verification of its predictions of the 
course of events at Washington. Now 
that the crash has come, Great Britain, 
under Lord Curzon’s guidance, will 
elaborate a diplomacy based upon four 
fundamentals. The first of these is the 
alliance with France, now consecrated 
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and confirmed, an alliance that can re- 
main independent of any action by the 
Senate at Washington regarding the 
Franco-Anglo-American pact. Point 
number two is the restoration of Rus- 
sia, which must be proceeded with 
somehow. The third item in the new 
policy is that cordial understanding 
with the United States which, all Eng- 
lish journals agree, has sustained a 
shock. Finally, there is concerted ac- 
tion with Japan. The four Curzon 
points, affirms the Yorkshire Post, will 
have better luck than the fourteen Wil- 
son points, altho they may not be pre- 
sented with such beating of drums. In 
the background of the Curzon policy is 
a reorganization of Germany upon the 
bases of the peace treaty. 


Aristocratic Revival in 
British Diplomacy 


AN agreement between the labor ele- 

ment in England and the tradi- 
tional diplomacy of imperialism is to 
afford Lord Curzon and his school an 
unusually wide scope. There will be no 
awkward questions in the Commons, no 
protests from the Thomases and the 
Hendersons. The Curzons and the 
Cecils on their side are to put no spoke 
in the labor wheel. The trade-unions 
may go far with their schemes of re- 
construction while Lord Curzon is busi- 
ly consolidating the British empire. If 
Lord Curzon has to go he will be suc- 
ceeded by a foreign minister of the 
usual sort. Diplomacy will grow closer 
to the throne. Upon these factors in 
the new situation much emphasis is laid 
by the Paris Humanité and its Social- 
ist contemporaries. The extraordinary 
character of this situation is commented 
upon with concern by even the careful 
and cautious newspapers of which the 
Journal de Genéve is a type, and in 
Italy it gives anxiety to the Tribuna. 
To the Swiss and French dailies the im- 
mense prestige of Great Britain, partly 
due to the collapse of Wilsonian world 


politics, seems to be thrown entirely in 
the direction of imperialism. At home 
England seems to be a radical dermoc- 
racy, remarks the Matin, but abroad 
she seems indistinguishable from an all- 
embracing imperialism. All through the 
war, the Geneva organ adds, England 
followed the direction now so obvious 
in the light of peace. While England 
was fighting in France, she took the 
initiative in an attack upon the Darda- 
nelles, and despatched her troops to 
central Africa and Mesopotamia. While 
mobilizing with all her might against 
Germany, England never lost sight of 
four points of this imperialism now so 
conspicuously asserted by the proce- 
dures of Lord Curzon. There was a 
hope that the foreign office was to be 
democratized, but Lloyd George has 
capitulated to the old guard. “It is the 
significant development in world poli- 
tics.” 


Great Britain Going It Alone 
in World Politics 


N idea that the London foreign 

office has abandoned its indepen- 
dence of action for the sake of the “new 
partnerships” has been widespread, con- 
cede the European newspapers from 
whom we summarize all this comment, 
but they now assure us that the popu- 
lar mind has been misled. The really 
striking thing about the present position 
of world politics is the extent to which 
Great Britain is determined to play a 
lone hand in spheres regarded by her- 
self as hers. Cordially as England co- 
operated with her allies and associates, 
admits the Journal de Genéve, she as- 
sumed an aggressive liberty of action 
outside of Europe, a point made by the 
Gaulois, by the Action Francaise, and, 
in somewhat guarded terms, by the 
mouthpiece of the Quai d’Orsay, the 
correct Temps. This British indepen- 
dence of action, obvious all through the 
war to the discerning, was accentuated 
by the signing of the armistice. The 
refusal to consider the first of the Wil- 
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sonian points—freedom of the seas— 
concerned the United States chiefly. 
Other lands were involved when Great 
Britain persisted in her operations 
throughout Asia Minor, in her occupa- 
tion of the Caucasus, in her penetration 
of Persia, in her determination of the 
question of Egypt, in her restoration of 
the Arabian empire, in her rush to the 
Baltic regions. Everywhere, complain 
not a few French dailies, the Allies and 
associates found themselves anticipated 
when they were not confronted with an 
accomplished fact. The fact that Euro- 
pean dailies begin to comment with ex- 
treme freedom upon these developments 
is evidence of the length to which the 
quarrels have gone behind the scenes, 
remarks the Matin. Altogether, the 
new British diplomacy is having a bad 
press on the continent of Europe. Eng- 
land, to quote the Swiss organ of world 
politics, did not forget, even when her 
existence was at stake, to take mea- 
sures for the satisfaction of her most 
All 


imperialistic aims and ambitions. 
she need do now is make good what she 
has won, and this will be the object of 


the Curzon diplomacy. Curzon was at 
Balfour’s elbow at every stage of the 
Paris conference and now he is work- 
ing in the open. The chagrin of the 
French is not concealed. 


What Curzon Will Do at 
the Foreign Office 


OTHING is further from the in- 

tentions of Lord Curzon than an 
attitude of defiance. He is too quiet a 
Tory, if his detractors in the press of 
Paris understand him. The alliance 
with France will be a sort of pivot of 
the European position, and it is this al- 
liance which the French extremists do 
not want and which is already the bane 
of the elements which Caillaux, led in 
the old days. There is to be a some- 
what close partnership of Downing 
Street and the Quai d’Orsay in Africa 
for the present. In Asia things are 


very different and the Gawulois points 
out that here Great Britain has not by 
any means been so obtuse as she 
seems, especially as regards Russia. 
The ambiguous policy of Lord Curzon 
in Russia has an aim that is also ob- 
vious to the Swiss press. “In the far 
East British action is based upon the 
rivalry which sets the United States and 
Japan at odds.” But England needs a 
solid ally in the far eastern complica- 
tion, partly to check the German infil- 
tration and partly to aid in the main- 
tenance of order on the confines of 
China, Siberia and Turkestan. Hence 
the preference of the British foreign 
office for a tinified Russia. Hence, also, 
the aid extended by the British to the 
Denikins and the Koltchaks, who are 
the heirs of the Czarist imperialism. 
Here the Curzon policy has sustained 
its first check, but there is no reason 
to infer that the check has been as 
serious as it seems because the Soviet 
government is anxious to come to 
terms. The facts behind this particular 
development have still to be revealed, 
the Paris Figaro says, but there is no 
idea in the responsible French press 
that Lord Curzon is yielding anything. 
Naturally, his sway at the foreign office 
and his imperialism in world politics 
inspire fury in Radical and advanced 
Liberal English papers. An idea of 
what they are saying is afforded by this 
extract from the London Nation: 

“In the Europe that is emerging, every 
man, every group that is dissatisfied with 
the world as it is; every discontent, how- 
ever just, every ambition, however noble, 
will beat against the authority of Great 
Britain and France. These two govern- 
ments will stand on guard for the old so- 
cial order, wherever it is threatened. 
France, who thrice gave Europe the sig- 
nal for revolution; ourselves, in whose 
capital Barclay’s draymen once thrashed 
the Austrian brute, Haynau, will look 
like the old Austria on every revolu- 
tionary impulse in Europe. We are al- 
ready adapting our police system to this 
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- new role. That is our fate unless the two 
countries can get rid of their present type 
of ruler. 

“Unfortunately this will be our rdle, not 
merely in Europe, but outside it. This is 
what makes Lord Curzon’s appointment 
a grave event. The overthrow of the 
Turkish Empire has left the Entente 
Powers with a problem which so far they 
have found insoluble. That is the plain 
meaning of the fact that eleven months 
after the armistice the Middle East is 
just as unsettled and just as remote from 
the prospect of settlement as it was in 
November of last year. If they had con- 
sidered merely the interests of the popu- 
lations, the statesmen who met at Paris 
had every reason for hastening their 
decisions, for those populations were 
threatened both by famine and by anar- 
chy. Six months ago the Temps, in an 
outburst of candor, asked whether the 
Turkish régime itself was not more bear- 
able than the state of chaos that had re- 
sulted from the jealousies of the liber- 
ating Powers? It is in this part of the 
world that our own special temptations 
are to be found. Are we going to look at 
every problem in the Middle East as Aus- 
tria looked-at every problem in the Near 
East? Are we going to put our interests, 
narrowly conceived, as the Power that oc- 
cupies India in opposition to every Liberal 
movement ?” sdactinitibean 

What England Fought for 
and What She Got 

"THE first real political battle in Eng- 

land with the new imperialism will 
be fought, the French papers say, over 
the fleet. Lord Curzon and his group 
are determined that the navy shall be 
maintained in its traditional strength. 
The two-power standard will not be 
given up by any means. It was asserted 
by Lloyd George last year that a tre- 
mendous cut must be made in the naval 
estimates hereafter, but the London 
World, which is in touch with these 
topics, understands that the estimates 
for the coming year are to be on an 
unprecedented scale. There will be an 
outcry in the Radical and the Liberal 
camp, but the Laborites seem satisfied 


to give the Tories their way on this 
subject. How far this alliance of labor 
and reaction has proceeded is not ap- 
parent, but it is favored in the highest 
financial quarters. There will be such 
a cutting up of ducal estates as has 
not been witnessed since the days of 
William the Conqueror. There are to 
be old-age pensions and the six-hour 
day and sanitary housing. In a word, 
the labor paradise is to be ushered in 
under Tory auspices while the foreign 
office under Lord Curzon exploits the 
world. “Idle dream!” as the London 
News says, altho to the London Post 
the prospect is most inspiring. “The 
policy of isolation,” it says, “is gone.” 
“This, it seems,” sneers the Paris Hu- 
manité, “is what the world war was 
fought to secure, a new imperialism, a 
peace that retains all the horrors of 
war.” The prospect is no less gloomy 
to that stout champion of progressive 
Liberalism, the Manchester Guardian. 
The worst of it is, to this observer, that 
there is no prospect of improvement 
anywhere. Wherever we look there 
is triumphant reaction, in the United 
States the situation being, if anything, 
worse than it is in England. The war 
was bad enough, but the peace seems to 
be no less terrible: 


“That the peace is a bad peace is a 
matter which no longer needs serious ar- 


gument. That Europe east of the Rhine 
has fallen, under the authority of the Su- 
preme Council, into a condition not paral- 
leled since the barbaric invasions is hardly 
to be denied. A position is being reached 
in which the town populations are be- 
ginning to melt away. The children are 
dying or growing up into mere shadows 
of men and women. Money exchange is 
beginning to give way to primitive barter, 
and all the high organization which 
makes town life is so breaking down that 
only the rustic who tills the soil will be 
able to maintain himself. Dotted all over 
eastern Europe, in Russia and the border 
States, are bands of more or less irregular 
troops led by military adventurers.” 
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AMERICA’S ALLEGED DICTATION OF THE 
IRISH SETTLEMENT TO ENGLAND 


LSTERITES are in an uproar over 
the definite story that the latest 
plan for a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion was presented to the Lloyd George 
cabinet as the result of a “deal” be- 
tween the Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Wilson. Denials of these reports 
are not sufficiently specific to satisfy the 
organ of Sir Edward Carson in Belfast, 
while the London Post involves Vis- 
count Grey in what it deems a treason- 
able intrigue. “Can it be true?” it asks. 
The understanding between the, Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister is affirmed 
to have been reached months ago. In 
consequence the Irish got short shrift at 
the Peace Conference in Paris. It was 
understood that when the peace pact 
with Germany had been concluded, a 
Home Rule bill would appear in the 
Commons. The latest Irish scheme, 


with its two Parliaments, one for Ulster 
and another for the. remaining three 
provinces, is under a cloud in conse- 


quence. It is made to appear in the 
organ of British Toryism that “the 
President blackmailed his colleag by 
threatening him with a hostile Irish 
demonstration,” and the interest of 
Congress in Washington whenever the 
subject of Ireland comes up is traced 
to this “plot.” The object of it all is 
to convince the English that if they 
really seek an Anglo-American under- 
standing they must pacify the Irish— 
not the loyal Irish, laments the Dublin 
Irish Times, but the republican con- 
spirators. When the Irish debate is on 
in the Commons there will be exciting 
allusions to this aspect of the crisis. 


Connection of Lord Grey 
with the Irish Issue. 


ORE of the objects of Viscount Grey, 
during his brief service in Wash- 
ington, was to ascertain precisely what 


influence the Irish-American element 
exerts upon the relations between this 
country and Great Britain. If we may 
trust the Freeman’s Journal, of Dublin, 
Lord Grey was astonished and per- 
turbed by the effect of De Valera’s ac- 
tivities here. Lord Grey was even led 
to suppose that while the Irish-Ameri- 
can factor would not be decisive in the 
matter of the peace treaty it would tip 
the scale. He is a convert to the view, 
it seems, that the Irish defection is 
largely responsible for the results of 
our elections in November, a defection 
that is the result of a revolt against 
President Wilson within the Demo- 
cratic party. Viscount Grey was like- 
wise told that if the British crisis is not 
settled by next June there will be reso- 
lutions of sympathy for Home Rule in 
the platforms of both the leading par- 
ties when the Presidential campaign 
opens officially. The dispatches of his 
Lordship to Downing Street are af- 
firmed to have been so frank on the 
Irish question that Lord Curzon himself 
became a convert to some of the views 
they expressed. The Unionist element 
in the Lloyd George coalition pooh- 
poohed Lord Grey’s reports on the 
ground that he is himself a partisan of 
Home Rule, but there are indications 
that when he returns to London his ac- 
count of the state of public opinion in 
America will be very disagreeable read- 
ing for Sir Edward Carson. The UI- 
sterite leader is under the impression 
that when Viscount Grey accepted the 
post of Ambassador here he made cer- 
tain conditions as to Jreland—condi- 
tions supposed to relate to Home Rule. 
The London Post says on this branch 
of the subject: 

“Tt would indeed be an unprecedented 
and unworthy attitude for an English 
Ambassador to ask his government for a 
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fragment of British sovereignty to be pre- 
sented at the White House—on a charger. 
It is difficult to believe that any English- 
man would be so wanting in the sense of 
the respect due to his own nation as to 
propose such a means of propitiating a, 
foreign country. Whatever may be the 
solution of what is called the Irish ques- 
tion, it is at all events a domestic ques- 
tion. It concerns the British nation and 
the British nation alone. That is a prin- 
ciple upon which all loyal Englishmen— 
and Irishmen also—must surely stand. If 
we once admit the right of foreign na- 
tions to interfere in our affairs we there- 
by assume an inferior status in the world. 
We acknowledge that we are no longer a 
Sovereign State, and we recognize an- 
other nation as our feudal superior.” 


What the New Home Rule 
Bill Will Provide. 


WHAT the Irish bill will provide for 

by the time it runs the gauntlet in 
the Commons—where drastic amend- 
ments are certain—is one thing. Its 
provisions as reported in the London 


Telegraph will infuriate the Sinn Fein- 
ers, whose organs, appearing clandes- 
tinely from secret presses, denounce 
the measure as a “naked partition.” 
The creation of two Parliaments in 
Ireland is the purpose of Lloyd George, 
but he mitigates the severity of this 
plan by the establishment of a council 
of about forty members. They will be 
nominated in equal numbers by the two 
Irish Parliaments. The project is said 
to be borrowed from the system of 
delegations in use by the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. There shall be a 
fusion of the two Irish Parliaments or 
of delegations from them for the con- 
sideration of matters of “Dominion” 
concern. Ulster is to be won over by 
making the whole province a single 
parliamentary unit, an expedient, the 
London Chronicle says, which would 
give such an added importance to the 
Ulster Parliament that the objection on 
racial or political grounds may be over- 
come without weakening the scheme by 


great concessions. Reports from Ire- 
land do not encourage the Manchester 
Guardian or the Il’estminster Gazet, the 
former observing that the shadowy 
council, dependent for its existence on 
the call and subject to the veto of the 
Ulsterites, is so flimsy a symbol of the 
national integrity that the proposal to 
detach nine Irish counties instead of 
four to form a Carsonian territory can 
not be explained by “any device so il- 
lusory.”. The London Times, highly 
alarmed by the prejudicial effect of 
Irish-American activities upon the re- 
lations between the two English-speak- 
ing nations, has this to say: 


“Our Washington correspondent’s ad- 
monition that ‘if our public men and the 
press desire really to help Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations, the thing to do is... to 
attend unremittingly to the settlement of 
our own most pressing domestic problem,’ 
may serve as a reminder of the urgency 
of an Irish settlement. Like him, we are 
convinced that ‘the solution of the Irish 
problem will do more to open up a new 
and practical era of Anglo-American re- 
lations and to cement the bonds formed 
by partnership in the war’ than any ex- 
pression of regret that the American 
Senate should not have risen to the height 
of President Wilson’s idealism. We trust 
and, indeed, believe that the government 
share this conviction. .. . 

“It was never, and is not now, to be 
expected that any scheme possessing the 
merit of true compromize would escape 
denunciation by those whose positions as 
political partizans prevent them from 
yielding, in advance, one jot of their 
maximum demands. Every Irish party 
stands in stalemate. The failure of the 
Irish Convention has precluded initiative 
from Irish quarters in the direction of 
genuine concession. The government 
must be prepared for noisy opposition on 
all sides; and they will undoubtedly have 
to face the plausible but barren argument 
that, in existing circumstances, nothing 
can safely be done in Ireland. We be- 
lieve, indeed, that in Ireland there are 
many who would gladly lend force to 
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OUT OF THE UNIFORM AND NO “CIVIES” 


TO PUT ON 
—Ding in Chicago Evening Post 


that argument. The plain answer to it is 
that the present situation cannot safely be 
allowed to continue, either in Ireland or in 
regard to the bearings of the Irish ques- 
tion upon our foreign relationships.” 


British Efforts to Neutralize 
Irish-American Influence. 


NFLUENTIAL Unionists in Eng- 

land and the north of Ireland have 
determined to undertake a propaganda 
of their own in the United States. The 
followers of Sir Edward Carson are 
convinced that the American mind is 
poisoned by the agitation of Irish- 
American politicians. A delegation of 
Ulsterites and Unionists was sent here, 
‘and their efforts are to be seconded, it 
is understood by the London Post, by 
the preparation of literature under 
British auspices. The difficulty attend- 
ing such efforts, as the Westminster 
Gazet points out, is that the Irish- 
Americans understand the politics of 
the United States whereas the English 
do not. There is an almost incredible 
ignorance in the British mind regarding 
the most elementary features of the 


por they give offense. 


American Constitution. The English 
have a book knowledge of the subject 
but they do not understand its practical 
side. If they try to say a word in favor 
of England they are either unintelligible 
They make their 
appeal to “the governing classes,” to the 
cream of the professional element, to 
the wealthy, not realizing that such per- 
sons exercize no such influence here as 
is theirs traditionally in England. The 
Ulsterite propaganda in the United 
States will, our contemporary fears, in- 
crease rather than diminish the preju- 
dice in favor of Irish Home Rule 
among the Americans, if it does not 
leave matters worse than it finds them. 
The war, it is admitted in England, has 
had the effect of making Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations difficult and even hostile. 
That is a paradoxical result of the re- 
cent brotherhood in arms,. concedes 


A. Maurice Low in the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Prior to the war, he says, there 

















THROW IT OUT ENTIRELY 
—McCay in New York American 


existed a deep-seated dislike of Eng- 
land and the English on the part of the 
great mass of Americans. “That dis- 
like to-day is not less intense than it 
was; rather, there is every reason to 
fear it is more widespread.” It is true 
there are many Americans with a sen- 
timental liking for England, but 





THE IRISH ISSUE IN AMERICA 


“To offset this we have some 20,000,000 
men and women, native-born Germans 
and American-born children of German 
parents, Austrians, Hungarians, Turks, 
Bulgarians and the Irish, who are all 
eager to voice their detestation of Eng- 
land. This element is our bitter and im- 
placable enemy. It is an element com- 
manding far-reaching political, social and 
financial influence. It is confined to no 
single class. It is scattered throughout 
the country, in large cities as well as in 
villages; subject to its influence are men 
in the highest places, leaders of affairs in 
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“A JOKE ON WILSON” 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 





politics, finance and trade; men of learn- 
ing and the illiterate; the well-to-do and 
the poor. 

“To this we must add the ‘native’ Amer- 
ican, who, through prejudice, environ- 
ment, association and the garbled teach- 
ing of his history books, was anti-British 
prior to the outbreak of the war. He is 
no less anti-British than he was; in fact, 
he is now convinced that what was per- 
haps merely prejudice and an inherited 
aversion is based on substantial reason.” 


English Impressions of the 
Irish-American Factor. 


[LOYD GEORGE himself is a con- 

vert to the view that unless the 
Irish issue is eliminated from British 
politics all hope of Anglo-American 
harmony in world diplomacy must be 
abandoned, An intimation ¢o this ef- 


fect was conveyed in the Débats, the 
Temps and the other leading French 
dailies. The Prime Minister is in too 
delicate a position politically at home to 
dwell upon this idea publicly; but the 
French impression is that he impresses 
it privately upon Lord Curzon and Sir 
Edward Carson. Their reply is that it 
is better to give up the Anglo-American 
accord if the alternative is disruption 
of the British Empire—for that is 
what, they say, a granting of the Sinn 
Fein demands would mean. If the 
Ulsterites are pushed too hard, the 
French dailies—gravely concerned over 
the Irish issue—now intimate, they will 
raise the cry that the citadel of the 
Empire is to be surrendered to the 
enemy at the bidding of Irish-American 
politicians. There is a group in the 
Lloyd George ministry which persists 
in its belief that the Irish factor in 
Anglo-American affairs is really un- 
important. It can be ignored with im- 


punity. Of this idea the London Spec- 


tator is the chief exponent. Its con- 
tempt for the Irish in America, its 
charge that they tried to betray the 
union to the confederacy in our civil 
war and its belief that an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people 
are on the side of England in the Irish 
crisis do not carry conviction in Eng- 
land generally. The comment in the 


AFRAID OF HIS OWN SHADOW 
—Cassel in New York Evening World 
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press of Great Britain may be summed 
up as a general impression that upon 
the pending solution of the Irish ques- 
tion in the Commons depends the whole 
project for Anglo-American harmony 
in the settlement of the troubled affairs 
of the world. That is the conviction of 
Lord Grey as he is interpreted in some 
London newspapers and that, too, is the 
conviction of so conservative an ecx- 


ponent of imperialist opinion as the 
London Outlook, which says: 


“Most reflective British citizens accept 
the view that the most hopeful guarantee 
of the peace of the world is to be found 
in a firm understanding with the United 
States. But such an understanding is 
quite impossible while the Irish sore re- 
mains open. We may resent the fact, but 
we cannot change it.” 





Preparedness note: Ireland has an Ulster for her 
political storms.—Columbus Dispatch. 


The ultra-red faction is feeling a trifle ultra- 
marine.—New York Tribune. 





THE FEAR OF FRANCE THAT SHE 
WAS TRICKED 


LEMENCEAU remains master of 

the political situation in France be- 
cause she fears‘the peace. Even if-he 
abandons the ministry and consents to 
the suggested Millerand-Barthou-Tar- 
dieu combination, with Viviani in the 
background, the “Tiger” is supreme. 
Time will soon tell whether President 


Poincaré is to be succeeded by M. Jon- 


THE BOLSHEVIST 


—From New York Sun 


nart, or whether Clemenceau himself 
will retire into the chief magistracy. 
These details are all unsettled, and 
names are bandied about freely by 
those who deal in “trial balloons.” In 


any event, and whatever be the com- 
binations of the month, France, po- 
litically, has voted against the Social- 
ists, but remains a radical camp. All 
the foreign press comment agrees upon 
that. Domestic affairs must still be 
subordinated to the international situa- 
tion before France can breathe easily, 
and for that reason Clemenceau made 
his trip to London. His aim was to 
bring into being a central organization 
to carry out the terms of the treaty of 
Versailles. Clemenceau is wedded to 
the view that the Supreme Council 
must be succeeded by a body of the 
military type, seeing that its business 
will be to carry out military clauses im- 
posed upon Germany—clauses hateful 
to her. At present, under the theory 
of the armistice, as the /ndépendance 
belge (Brussels) reminds us, it is the 
inter-Allied military command which is 
seeing to the enforcement of the terms 
dictated to Germany ; but the departure 
of.the Americans from Paris has put a 
new face upon the status quo. Clemen- 
ceau would like to see some sort of 
commission under Foch, but there are 
difficulties. “The League of Nations 
was to undertake these and like tasks, 
but the problem is to ascertain whether 
the League is a cadaver or a living 
thing.” 





FRENCH CRITICISM OF AMERICA 


Impending Strain in Our 
French Relations 

A DECIDED disposition in the 

French press to make America 
the scapegoat of the international crisis 
is most welcome to the press of Italy. 
The Giornale d’Italia (Rome) and its 
contemporaries in the peninsula report 
the leading statesmen at Paris in a 
state of chagrin. They took Mr. Wil- 
son at his word, they gave up many 
things that would secure the future of 
France, and now the sister republic is 
deserted. ‘We hope,” says the Popolo 
d'Italia (Rome), “that the statesmen in 
Paris understand the United States 
government as well as we do.” This 
sense of being left in the lurch ani- 
mates the diplomacy of the’ Quai 
d’Orsay, if we may accept the judg- 
ment of leading Italian organs, and 
they feel confident that while the rela- 
tions of Paris and Washington are cor- 
rect on the surface, there will remain 
traces of the keenest resentment. Si- 
gnor Nitti is the only Prime Minister 
now left in the Latin world wl.9 pro- 
fesses to feel some confidence in Wil- 
sonism, complains the Avanti, a Social- 
ist organ which boasts that it predicted 
the betrayal of France by the Ameri- 
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CLEANING HOUSE 
—Kirby in New York World 
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“IT WAS A FAMOUS VICTORY” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
cans “when they showed the cloven 
hoof to us.” European dailies, there- 
fore, predict that French diplomacy 
will seek a substitute for the alliance 
with the United States that was to have 
opened a new chapter in the world’s 
history. France and Italy, adds the 
London Post, have been drawn closer 
together by their experience with this 
country. 
Clemenceau Worried by 
the Germans 

"THE reconstituted French Ministry 

will have to get itself out of a di- 
lemma in which the League was left by 
the defunct Supreme Council. It was 
not appreciated in time that Germany 
took no pains to carry out certain im- 
portant provisions of the armistice. 
Clemenceau stirred the Council up just 
before the Americans went home, and 
there was, for a few days, an uproar 
about the failure of Germany to keep 
her pledges. Clemenceau told his 
countrymen during the national elec- 
tion in France that Germany would be 


made to keep faith. That explains his 


victory to many a commentator in the 
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European press, and, incidentally, it ac- 
counts for the Socialist slump. There 
was a sharp note to the Ebert govern- 
ment just before the French went to 
the polls. Tardieu, whom the election 
has made so important a personality in 
France, complained that the treaty of 
peace was kinder to Germany than the 
armistice. Ebert, Noske, Miller and 
the others understood that perfectly. 
They were evading, putting off, post- 
poning. They got a sharp note about 
the protocol that had been put into 
shape as an annex to the Versailles 
treaty. It bound the Germans to put 
into effect whatever provisions of the 
armistice they had “overlooked.” The 
treaty itself released them from some 
of these obligations and Clemenceau 
wanted to deprive the Germans of all 
excuse for tergiversation. 


French Castigation of 
Mr. Wilson 


A SECTION of the French press is 

disposed to make a distinction be- 
tween President Wilson and the Sen- 
ate. The Eclair (Paris), for example, 
never took stock in the great scheme 
of Mr. Wilson, and it predicted more 
than once that he would prove an inter- 
national fiasco. It finds a mournful 
satisfaction in observing now that 
things have turned out as it expected. 
Mr. Wilson, it explains, was “drunk 
with pride and ideology.” This “chi- 
merical structure” of the League, it 
adds, was “conceived in absolute dis- 
dain of the laws of history and of 
human realities,” and it has foundered, 
gone to the bottom of the sea. The 
worst of it is that the collapse of the 
Wilsonian edifice will bring the Anglo- 
American treaty of French defense 
down with it. “The consequences of 
the pitiable peace that Clemenceau, be- 
trayed by his confidents, Tardieu and 
Loucheur, allowed to be imposed upon 
him, unfold themselves inevitably.” 
Germany grows saucy. One failure 
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imposes another, and it is certain to 
this newspaper that the Wilsonian 
dream will join the long procession of 
kindred ghosts in the haunted hell it 
should have been consigned to from the 
first. Then, there is the Action Fran- 
¢aise pointing out that the thing is 
simple—America simply refuses to Le 
dragged into European, African and 
Asiatic feuds that are not her affair. 





France Stunned by 
German Wiles 


F RANCE was still counting the votes 

cast at the recent election when the 
German delegates, on the point of sign- 
ing the protocol, went back home in hot 
haste. They had heard of the fate of 
the Treaty of Versailles in the United 
States Senate. The two events have 
struck the French press as sinister in 
the subtlety of the connection between 
them. The peace treaty, despite the 
months devoted to its elaboration, was 
left full of holes, as the Débats puts it, 
and through these holes Germany can 
practice all sorts of evasions. The fail- 
ure of the League of Nations can be 
endured, but the skill or lack of skill 
which makes the Versailles pact a sieve 
for the benefit of Berlin inspires much 
bitter reflection in the Temps, the 
Gaulois and the Figaro. The French 
press, taken as a whole, inclines to the 
idea that France has been tricked for 
the benefit of the Germans. Some hint 
of the state of affairs got out among 
the constituencies before the collapse, 
and the ebb in the Socialist tide was in- 
evitable. To the Paris Humanité this 
interpretation of the new political situ- 
ation in France is absurd. It is all part 
of a plot to make the Socialists seem 
the enemies of their native land and 
the partisans of Germany. At any 


rate, the outcome of the French elec- 
tion is a proof that nationalism, in one 
great country at least, is triumphant 
over what the Gaulois terms sickly in- 
’ ternational palaver. 
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COOLIDGE, A GOVERNOR WHO MAKES NO 
MISTAKES AND NEVER LOST AN ELECTION 


HERE is no right to strike against 
the public safety by anybody, 
anywhere, any time.” That one 

phrase uttered by the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has had the effect of a clarion in 
quelling the murmurs of nascent anarchy 
in Boston. Its unemotional directness re- 
duced what had-been a confusing and 
hotly debated question to a single unde- 
batable point. Its cold brevity made a 
cadaver of the police strike and a Presi- 
dential possibility of Calvin Coolidge. 
Something about it struck fire from the 
Ameticanism of the entire country. Men 
who thus make flint and steel of words 
appear’ rarely. Yet, observes Rowland 
Thonias in the’ New York World, it was 
natural that ‘Coolidge should become a 
natiorial figure. The “only noteworthy 
thing «was. the abruptness—the dramatic 
quality—of. the recognition. If, the writer 
goes on..to say, every one could have 
known the soil and stock in which its 
central figure was rooted—could have vis- 
ualized the forty-seven years of outward- 
ly commonplace, smug, flat living which 
led up to this first high moment—then the 
situation would have taken on a sharpness 
of contrast almost violent. To summarize 
the successive stages by which Governor 
Coolidge rose from obscurity: A remote 
country settlement—a country academy— 
a small college where the classical mood 
was dominant—study in a small-town law 
office—terms as member of city council, 
as city solicitor, as Mayor of Northamp- 
ton—ten years of service in various capa- 
cities in the State House above Boston 
Common—half a lifetime of silence, with- 
drawals, almost uncanny aloofness—and 
then suddenly the man flashes out a pro- 
found social aphorism to enhearten an 


anxious country. It was the platform on 
which he was promptly reelected Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts. There was 
nation-wide rejoicing. Party lines were 
forgotten. Woodrow Wilson, of opposite 
political faith, telegraphed congratula- 
tions from his sick-bed. A signal victory 
for liberty, the result was proclaimed— 
and, incidentally, for Coolidge, of whom 
the World writer draws this pen picture: 


“Coolidge is outwardly neither impressive 
nor expressive, and looking at him therefore 
is rather wasting time. It will not inform 
you who it is lives behind the cold mask of 
his lean and muscular face, and sees out of 
the eyes that are always looking, in the 
homely New England metaphor, ‘between the 
horse’s ears.’ Nothing there will tell you 
what has brought him political standing and 
strength. He admittedly lacks all oratorical 
power in addressing a crowd and all personal 
magnetism in meeting an individual, and so 
ignores the charm of the plum-tree that when 
he became Governor he retained in their 
positions all the efficient appointees of his 
predecessor. Yet for some years he has been 
the surest vote-getter in Massachusetts. You 
would never learn why by looking at him, 
tho. You might notice that while he is not 
large-headed, the shape of his skull gives him 
somewhat more than average brain space; 
that in body and feet and hands he is of the 
thorobred type, long, slender and sinewy; 
that his fingers are the fingers of a scholar, 
an artist, or a very deft mechanic; that his 
lips are thin and firmly set in a horizontal 
line; that his chin is very solid without 
squareness. Listening to Calvin Coolidge is 
not considered in Massachusetts likely to be 
much work—unless you were waiting to hear 
him break the long silence. If that be true, 
my own experience must have been unusual. 
I spent some three hours alone with him one 
evening, and could have spent three more 
with enjoyment. What he said was not in 
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Copyright, Bachrach 
HE HAS YET TO FAIL OF REELECTION TO PUBLIC OFFICE 


Governor Coolidge, of Massachusetts, might make a good President of the United States, but not a great 
one, because all great men make mistakes and Coolidge, wl:o was born cautious, seldom or mever makes any 
that are big enough to count. 
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the main for quotation, nor did it prove much 
more revelatory and explanatory than the 
scrutiny of his record had. Listening to his 
friends—I could find no enemies, or at least 
none ready to admit it—was relaxation rather 
than investigation. Their comment was mainly 
in the form of illustrative anecdotes, and the 
anecdotes were good.” 


Other qualities with which he is accred- 
ited. is an unerring judgment of men, 
which largely accounts for his success as 
an executive; an unconquerable shyness, 
which may exp: iin his seemingly frigid 
aloofness; and an utter lack of illusions 
concerning his own importance or that of 
any other person. By way of criticism, 
we read that he makes a gospel of caution 
and that his horizons are so bounded by 
the Bay -State that: when searching for 
the. charters of- American liberties, he 
looks. first into the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts, not the Constitution of- the 
United States: In the homely phrasing of 
a fellow citizen ‘and neighbor, “Calvin. has 
been: a 60d representative, a good Sena- 

reid” a a good Governor. He’s honest 

; atid he’s. got plenty of brains, 


= Pétierice,. and: all the firmness 


oe 2 Fmeinclined to- think he'd _ 


hoe aon boii: _ Cautious. “All great 
‘thake mistakés, probably more mis- 
takes than anything-else. Three times out 


of five that great-men come to bat, they ° 


strike out... Fhe other two times are home 
runs, tho. Calvin never takes a chance and 
strikes’ out,.-and“never hits a home run. 
A base hit is his limit. He’ll make that 
every time, ‘to do him justice.” 

A correct estimate of Governor Cool- 
idge may be made, we are told, only by 
studying him first and painstakingly as a 
writer.. His public papers reveal him as a 
strong man, with strongly marked limi- 
tations. His secret, if there be any in 
his ftint-lock New England composition, is 
the secret of sich men as Cromwell and 
Lincoln—é€afnestness. Whatever he be- 
lieves, he believes hard, we are told. 
Whatever he feels and does, he feels and 
does hard—whether it be redrafting a 
law, reading a book, reorganizing the ad- 


ministrative machinery of a State or 
taking command of a strike-ridden city. 
It may or may not be significant that his 
father, whose name was John, should have 
named him Calvin. Further, as to his 
limitations : 


“He said in a recent proclamation that men 
show by what they worship what they are. 
And the size of strong men is determined by 
the size of what they worship. Cromwell 
worshipped Puritanism. Lincoln worshipved 
freedom. And Coolidge worships Massachu- 
setts, tho he may not know it. ... He is a 
politician, and a consummately good one. 
But he takes politics as seriously and in much 
the same mood as some men have taken cru- 
sading. In the work and problems of gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts he is as much ab- 
sorbed as some men are in money-making. 
He loves the hills and the fields and the 
river valleys and Pelham Hill and the sky 
above them—loves the smug, beautiful city 
of Northampton and the soil on which. it 
stands—loves Boston Common and Beacon 
Hill and that State House, where, in Memo- 
rial Hall; droops silent the mast profoundly 
affecting display of battle-flags to be seen 
anywhere on earth. And in it all he takes 
the same pride and affection 2nd interest that 
some men take in theif great estates.” 


If Coolidge has, or had, no enemies, he 
is not without detractors. One of them is 
the N. Y. Nation, which has become, 
under the control of Oswald G. Villard, 
one of the most radicaleof weeklies. It 
scouts the tale of Coolidge’s courage in 
the face of the Boston police strike, and 
says he was cornered before he could be 
inducéd to act. Its view does not seem to 
have prevailed in the recent election in 
Massachusetts, but we give it for what it 
is worth. Says the Nation: 


“The plain truth about Calvin Coolidge is 
that he refused on the Wednesday before 
the strike to lift a finger to avert it when 
urged to do so by the Storrow committee. 
He was not to be found on Sunday, altho 
the committee hunted for him high and low. 
When he was finally cornered the next night 
—the day before the strike—he declined even 
to protect the city by having the militia in 
readiness. A whole day after Mayor Peters 
had restored order by calling out the militia 
of Boston, and after it was plain how public 
sentiment had swung, Governor Coolidge 
came to the rescue by calling the policemen 
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names and ordering out, rather superfluously, 
more State troops. But it would be ungra- 
cious at this date to attempt to destroy the 
Coolidge myth. Besides, it would be impos- 
sible.” 


It is an amazing thing, comments the 
New York Tribune, that not once, from 
the time Calvin Coolidge entered politics 
up to the present day, has he ever been 
defeated for public office. Twice a candi- 
date for Mayor of Northampton, twice 
for the State Legislature, four times for 
the State Senate, three times for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and twice for Governor 
of Massachusetts, he won each time, and 
only once was the race anywhere near 
close. This was when he ran for the 
Legislature the second time and received 
a plurality of sixty-three votes. 

Concerning his service in these various 
capacities, a leaflet issued by his cam- 
paign managers and circulated before the 
last election pointed out that as Mayor of 
Northampton he reduced the city tax-rate, 
raised the salaries of the public-school 
teachers, reduced the city debt $90,000, 
increased the size and efficiency of the 
Police and Fire Departments and ran the 
city without issuing a single bond for bor- 
rowed money; that in the House and 
Senate he served as an influential mem- 
ber of the Bank and Judiciary Commit- 
tees, was prominent in recodifying the 
banking laws, redyafted an anti-discrimi- 
nation bill, and took the lead in modifying 
the law by which injunctions are issued, 
a labor measure of importance; that as 
President of the Senate he presided with 
firmness, won the respect and friendship 
of the members, and kept the body at 
work without driving it; that as Lieuten- 
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ant-Governor and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Executive Coun- 
cil he had entire oversight and approval 
of all expenditures of State money, and 
that during the war all expenditures of 
the Committee on Public Safety were 
entered upon only with his approval. As 
Governor, this pamphlet stated, his ad- 
ministration had been marked by laws in 
recognition of Massachusetts war vet- 
erans, by the entire reconstruction of the 
administrative machinery of the State 
through the consolidation of more than a 
hundred existing boards, departments and 
commissions into twenty new depart- 
ments; by laws specifically providing pun- 
ishment for anarchy and profiteering ; and 
so on. . 

Governor Coolidge is married, his wife, 
like himself, being a native of Vermont. 
To-day they and their two sons, aged 
eleven and twelve, make their Northamp- 
ton home in a two-family frame house, 
the rent of which was recently raised 
from $27 to $32 a month. He has never 
owned an automobile, altho most of his 
friends own one. He owns no real estate, 
and has occupied the same law. office eyér 
since he opened it after being admitted to 
the bar. The Governor has’ a homes 
going habit of adjourning to Northamp- 
ton when his presence is not required in 
Boston, and on alighting from the train 
generally walks to his modest residence. 
Above the fireplace in the parlor is a little 
framed legend which may or may not 
have a bearing on his character. It reads: 


A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke, 
The less he spoke the more he heard, 
Why can’t we be like that old bird? 





“JIM”: A LABORITE WHO MAY BE 
PRIME MINISTER 


HEN the trade-unionists form that 
W first labor ministry which so 
many influential London papers 
pronounce inevitable, it will be headed, 
the prophets say, by “Jim,” better known 
here as “the right honorable James Henry 
Thomas, M.P.” 


He is not, in aspect, a 


walking caricature like Bob Smillie, nor 
an artist transformed by fate into an agi- 
tator, like Tomm Mann, nor a pugilistic 
genius, like Havelock Wilson. Jim is not 
eloquent nor even agreeable. He is de 
fined in the London World as a solid and 
substantial character and to this the Lon- 


THE “MOST WONDERFUL MAN” IN ENGLAND 


WHEN JIM WAS YOUNG AND HAD ENTHUSIASMS 


, Now that he is the Right Honorable James Hennery Thomas, Em Pay, his eye flashes with a little less 
geniality, his hair is not so abundant altho it is still obvious and the chin is even more pugnacious, but 
the student of character will find this map of the features reliable, informing, and to the discerning eye a 


revelation. 


don News adds that he is exceedingly 
pained by anything that tends to rob the 
labor movement of an atmosphere of re- 
spectability. He is the sort of working 
man who gets references from his em- 
ployer for sobriety, honesty and respect- 
ability. He is a model family man. He 


saves his money. He is frightened by 
anything out of the ordinary. His theory 
is that capitalists, aristocrats and persons 
of that sort are “wild” and “reckless” and 
“dangerous.” They must be kept in order 


and the pillars of society upheld by the 
labor union. If there were no labor 
unions, he told a gathering of constituents 
at Derby not long since, the capitalists 
would bring on a state of ‘anarchy in 
which no man’s life would be safe. There 
is not the slightest doubt of Jim’s perfect 
good faith in any British mind. He is 
the immovable conservative of the trade- 
unionist group and his favorite panacea 
for all social ills is more wages. Such is 
the policy of one to whom the organ of 
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fashionable society has just referred as 
the “most wonderful man” in the United 
Kingdom to-day. 

Jim began the world for himself as an 
errand-boy when he was nine, and he is 
now in the fifties. His father before him 
was a wage-earner, picking up a liveli- 
hood at odd jobs. Jim’s mother worked 
at add jobs too, and she found it difficult 
to bring up her brood in a Welsh back 
street. Jim is very Welsh in all his per- 
sonal traits, our contemporaries tell us, 
especially in his speech. He saved a little 
from a two-shilling weekly stipend he got 
for running errands for a grocer, but, be- 
ing ambitious, he drifted into the occupa- 
tion of swabbing engines with bits of old 
rags. This was when he entered his teens. 
In due time he became a fireman on a loco- 
motive and later he was promoted to the 
rank of engine-driver. He was an expert 
in his line by the time he was thirty, and 
to this day he is a railroad hand, the 
moving spirit and the patron saint of the 
railwaymen’s union. His capacity for or- 
ganization and his genius as a leader find 
their reflection in the swift success of one’ 
strike after another. 


The London Times 
is inclined to suspect that Jim has pre- 
cisely the aptitude for organizing strikes 
and for leading them to triumph that some 
great commanders have displayed in com- 


manding armies. There is a preliminary 
period of quiet preparation. Then comes 
the sudden and swift strike, with all so- 
ciety disorganized. Negotiation ensues, 
with Jim behind closed doors. He always 
knows exactly how far to go and when to 
call a halt. His followers know this in- 
tuition of his to be well-nigh infallible, 
and they never act contrary to his judg- 
ment. 

_ A personal impression of Jim, afforded 
by our British contemporaries, is that of a 
somewhat stocky man whose hair is get- 
ting thin on top, whose bristly mustach 
turns grayer and grayer and whose ears 
stick out uncompromizingly. The enor- 
mous hands are all bones and knuckles. 
The cheek-bones show hungrily below blue 
eyes that stare fiercely. The feet are on 
the scale of the hands. Jim is fond of 
the respectable white choker collar of the 
Victorian age, and he goes about in sack 
coats rather the worse for wear, and his 
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trousers look as if they had never been 
pressed. In argument Jim clings with his 
hands to the lapels of his coat. He has 
the appearance of being exactly what he 
is—a highly respectable engine-driver in 
his cheap Sunday suit. His voice cuts the 
air like a saw and when he moves the 
heavy shoes shake the floor. Without 
warning he extracts a cheap watch from 
his pocket, cries “Time’s up!” and goes 
off. His years of service with the rail- 
way has converted him into a pattern of 
punctuality. He has a stock of phrases 
with which he guides and controls his fol- 
lowers—phrases such as, “Are ye sober?” 
and “I won’t knock ye down again, for it 
does ye no good.” 

There never existed such a model family 
man as Jim, and his sons and daughters 
have been reared not only piously and re- 
spectably but with a view to their useful- 
ness in society. Only one of them has 
gone in for a profession, Jim believing 
that people ought to be able to live by the | 
work of their hands. 


he became a leading figure in. thé Com-+* 
mons. 
proclaims the child of -working peopte!: | 
Jim aims to live in such a style‘thataf'he: | 


had to go back to. enginesdrivimg: too?’ 
morrow he would have no sense of loss °° 
from the standpoint of his personal'cam<*4::’ 


fort. He has a dread of'crossing the dime 
that separates the working people in Eng- 
land from the lower middle classes, and 
he is sensitive to the charge that he tends 
to a-somewhat conciliatory attitude to. 
the bourgeoisie. He repudiates a popular 
theory that he loves strikes for.their own 
sake. He does his best, he insists; to-avoid* 
them. They would ruin him if they failed 
and they make him new enemies when 
they succeed. , 

There are temperamental objections to 
Jim as a !abor leader, if we turn to his 
critics in the revolutionary press. They 
admit Jim’s loyalty in remaining a mem- 
ber of the working class, but they accuse 
him of philandering with the powers that ° 
be, of hating the upper classes less than 
of yore. The charge may be well founded, 
but our contemporaries in the Liberal 
camp say that as time went on, Jim longed 
to see something practical in the way of 





He had a humble -«« 
set of rooms on Euston Road even after: 


The touch of Spartan -severity © 
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results after all the agitation, the organ- 
ization and the electioneering. He seems 
willing to negotiate with the enemy in the 
capitalist stronghold. Jim retorts that his 
critics are bookish, wedded to words of 
doctrine, lovers of the letter of the So- 
cialist gospel. He has too much natural 
energy and too little intellectual subtlety 
to live by the formulas of Karl Marx. He 
has been involved so deeply in the routine 
of Parliament that he tries rather to get 
measures through the Commons than to 
make converts for a theory. He makes 
debating points with all the skill of Mr. 
Asquith. . He studies human beings instead 
of sticking to the social revolution. He 
sinks to a commonplace level more and 
more instead of having a bold gesture 
like Ben. Tillett. If he becomes Prime 
Minister he will rule the country just as 
Lloyd George does, with compromizes 
and tactics. 

Jim’s -career. as a. trade-union leader 
makes- him- somewhat vulnerable to this 
line of.attack and causes him, the society 
papersitelk us, to cultivate the working- 
classipsychology aggressively. He will 
not weer a.gay. hat,or be seen in a-resort 
of the-aristocra¢y. ~He avoids, parties. and 
all thati:goes:-by the name of society.- He 
ostentatieusly despises conventionalities of 
the polite. description. .In’a word, Jim 
takes;as>much trouble to keep out of the 
compatty.of the well-born and the fash- 
ionable. as. the bounder does to be seen 
with such people. He-has a suspicion that 
traps are laid for him by the givers of 
elegant “affairs,” and to some extent this 
is true. It is hinted that John Burns was 
politically compromized by his readiness 
to associate with the great and powerful, 


and Jim looks upon John Burns as an 
awful warning. John Burns was true to 
his class, but he believed in being “prac- 
tical,” in getting measures enacted, in 
achieving reforms while waiting for the 
Socialist millennium. In the end, John 
Burns found himself smothered in polite 
society. Jim is determined not to travel 
that road to extinction. .His intimates are 
trade-unionists. His habits are those of 
1 workingman. He strives to avoid even 
the appearance of prosperity. He puts on 
no “side.” His enemies declare that all 
this is a calculated masquerade, while his 
champions call attention to the homely 
and sterling incorruptibility of the man’s 
manners. When he shakes his huge fist in 
the face of a peer, he is not acting, we 
read in the London World. He hates the 
peerage, he hates the customs .and ideas 
of the exclusive and the well-born. He 
wants everybody to work, and by work he 
refers to some form of manual labor. He 
has a Philistine contempt for the arts, 
which he suspects as elaborate contri- 
vances for ministering to the sloth and 
luxury of the rich. Jim has never done 
much reading himself, and from the little 
that has been read to him he is inclined 
to regard literature as a device for the 
dissemination of error an the subject of 
the working classes. Romances he decries 
because they fill the young head with 
longings to be like the aristocracy, to live 
idly by military adventure or other forms 
of unproductive employment. This is a 
part of his animosity against the arts. 
With reference to an appropriation for a 
picture gallery at Swindon, he is quoted 
as asking: “What good’s the ole masters 
to the workin’ classes?” 





ROOSEVELT AS REVEALED IN HIS LETTERS 
TO HIS CHILDREN 


ORD MORLEY’S well-known declara- 
‘ tion that the two most extraordinary 
works of nature in America were 
Niagara Falls and the then Presidentrin 
the White House has often been- quoted. 
But Roosevelt’s character exhibited other 
traits than energy. He was naively sim- 


ple as well as exuberant. The biogra- 
phies, letters, reminiscences, impressions, 
eulogies, that have been flowing from the 
press during the past year have enhanced 
the unity of his character—the blending 
of simplicity and multiform activity. As 
a writer in the New Republic observes, 
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there was one master-passion running 
throughout his whole temperament and 
character: the passion for immediate re- 
sults. It is curious and fascinating in all 
the mass of material befove us to see 
how true he is in every dranch of his 
multifarious life to this instinct. Even 
in his letters to his children (Scribner’s), 
which reveal a fresh aspect of his many- 
sidedness, this trait is manifest. Over a 
period of twenty years, dating from their 
early childhood until separation from 
them, he never failed to send them letters 
even in the midst of the most urgent tasks. 
The first of these letters, which are 
gathered by Joseph Bucklin Bishop, was 
written to his entire family of children 
under the collective title of “Blessed Bun- 
nies,” from a camp in Florida on his way 
to Cuba, in the spring of 1898. The last 
is written to his son Archie, from New 
York, in 1911, and has a pathetic signifi- 
cance because of its reference to Quentin, 
who “is half an i::ch taller than I am, and 
is in great shape.” From-their earliest 
days he always wrote to his children as 
equals and, as the compiler points out, was 
always their playmate and boon com- 
panion, whether they were toddling in- 
fants or growing schoolboys or youths 
standing at the threshold of life. Their 
games were his games, their joys those 
of his own heart. He was ready to romp 
with them in the old barn at Sagamore 
Hill, play “tickley” at bedtime, join in 
their pillow-fights or play hide-and-seek 
with them either at Sagamore Hill or in 
the White House. Occasionally he was 
disturbed for a moment about possible in- 
jury to his Presidential dignity. Describ- 
ing a hay-loft romp in 1903 he writes that 
under the insistence of the children he had 
joined in it because he “had not the heart 
to refuse, but really it seems, to put it 
mildly, rather odd for a stout, elderly 
President to be bouncing over hayricks in 
a wild effort to get to goal before an 
active midget of a competitor aged nine. 
However, it was really great fun.” One 
of the early letters is addressed to little 
Quentin in 1904: “Dear Quentyquee—The 
other day when out riding, what should I 
see in the road ahead of me but a real 
B’rer Terrapin and B’rer Rabbit. They 
wefe sitting solemnly beside one another, 


and looked just as if they had come out 
of a book; but as my horse walked along 
B’rer Rabbit went lippity-lippity-lippity off 
into the bushes and B’rer Terrapin drew 
in his head and legs till I passed. Your 
Loving Father.” This is accompanied by 
the following drawing: 


:=: 


ter 


By contrast, a letter to his oldest son, 
Theodore, written at about the same time, 
is as noteworthy as it is characteristic : 


“IT am having a reasonable amount of 
work and rather more than +a reasonable 
amount of worry. But, after all, life is 
lovely here. The country is beautiful, and 
I do not think that any two people ever got 
more enjoyment out of the White House 
than Mother and I. We love the house 
itself, without and within, for its associa- 
tions, for its stillness and its sitnplictig.*'"'We 
love the garden. And we like Washington: 
We almost always take’ our breakfast’ ‘oii‘ 
the south portico now, Mothér ‘looking’ véry’ 
pretty and dainty’ in her’ ‘surtimér * dresses." 
Then we stroll about the garden for ‘fifteen 
or twenty minutes,’ looking’ at the” flowers 
and the fountain and admiring thé ’trées. ' 
Then I work until between four ‘dnd* five, 
usually having some “official peoplé to’ ‘lunch 
—now a couple of senators, now a couple of 
ambassadors, now a literary man, now a 
capitalist or a labor-leader or a scientist or a 
big-game hunter. If Mother wants to ride 
we then spend a couple of hours on horse- 
back. We had a lovely ride up on the Vir- 
ginia shore since I came back; and yesterday 
went up Rock Creek and swung back home 
by the roads where the locust trees were most 
numerous—for they are now white with blos- 
soms. It is the last great burst of bloom 
which we will see this year except for the 
laurels. But there are plenty of flowers in 
bloom or just coming out, the honeysuckle 
most conspicuously. The south portico is 
fragrant with that now. The jasmine will be 
out later. If we don’t ride I walk or play 
tennis. But I am afraid Ted has gotten out 
of his father’s class in tennis.” 


In 1904, one the eve of the Presidential 
election, at the end of a letter to Kermit 
full of enthusiasm for the Virginia woods 
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in their autumnal garb, and containing a 
chronicle of family doings, he says: “In 
politics things at the moment seem to look 
quite right, but every form of lie is being 
circulated by the Democrats, and they 
intend undoubtedly to spring all kinds of 
sensational untruths at the very end of 
the campaign. I have not any idea whether 
we will win or not. Before election I 
shall send you my guess as to the way 
the different States will vote, and then 
you can keep it and see how near to the 
truth I come. But of course you will re- 
member that it is a mere guess, and that 
I may be utterly mistaken all along the 
line. In any event, even if I am beaten, 
you must remember that we have had 
three years of great enjoyment out of the 
Presidency and that we are mighty lucky 
to have had them.” Another letter written 
from the White House in 1907 throws 
light on a number of things, from Con- 
gressmen to king-snakes. It reads in 
part: 


“Quentin had collected two snakes... 
and burst into the room to show me his 
treasurcs. I was discussing certain matters 
with the Attorney-General at the time, and 
the snakes were eagerly deposited in my lap. 
The king-snake, by the way, altho most 
friendly with Quentin, had just been making 
a resolute effort to devour the smaller snake. 
As Quentin and his menagerie were an in- 
terruption-to my interview with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I suggested that he go into 
the next room, where four Congressmen were 
drearily waiting until I should be at leisure. 
I thought that he and his snakes would prob- 
ably enliven their waiting time. He at once 
fell in with the suggestion and rushed up to 
the Congressmen with the assurance that he 
would there find kindred spirits. They at 
first thought the snakes were wooden ones, 
and there was some perceptible recoil when 
they realized they were alive. Then the king- 
snake went up Quentin’s sleeve—he was three 
or four feet long—and we hesitated to drag 
him back because his scales rendered that 
difficult. The last I saw of Quentin, one 
Congressman was gingerly helping him off 
with his jacket, so as to let the snake crawl 
out of the upper end of the sleeve.” 


It cannot be said that Roosevelt played 
favorites with his children, for his in- 
terests were too diverse. It is either 


“Blessed Ted” or “Dear Quentyquee,” or 
“Darling Ethel,” as in the following illus- 
trated enistle to the latter: 
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He displays a consistently individual 
affection for each of his brood. And 
strikingly beautiful is his attitude toward 
his wife. Throughout the correspondence 
Mrs. Roosevelt is referred to in the most 
reverently delightful way. To him she 
was always beautiful. “She looked so 
beautiful to-day when we were out riding,” 
or “she looked so much younger and so 
lovely this morning,” or “she is prettier 
than ever as I write this.” 

Colonel Roosevelt's private thoughts on 
literary matters are especially revelatory. 
Writing to Kermit, with whom he shared 
a particular fondness for poetry, he says 
that “one day: we had [at the White 
House] a rather forlorn little poet and his 
nice wife in at lunch. They made me feel 
quite badly by being so grateful at my 
having mentioned him in what I fear was 
a very patronizing and, indeed, almost 
supercilious way, as having written an 
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occasional good poem.” Following an ex- 
coriation of Dickens, who “was utterly 
incapable of seeing the high purpose and 
the real greatness which (in spite of the 
presence also of much that was bad or 
vile) could have been visible all around 
him here in America,” he argues with one 
of the children about Tom Pinch being 
“just the kind of character Dickens liked 
because he had himself a thick streak of 
‘ maudlin sentimentality of the kind that, 
as somebody phrased it, ‘made him wallow 
naked in the pathetic.’ It always interests 
me about Dickens to think how much first- 
class work he did and how much all of it 
was mixed up with every kind of cheap, 
second-rate matter. I am very fond of 
him. There are innumerable characters 
that he has created which symbolize vices, 
virtues, follies and the like, almost as well 
as the characters in Bunyan, and there- 
fore I think the wisest thing to do is to 
simply skin the bosh and twaddle and vul- 
garity and untruth, and get the benefit of 
the rest. Of course one fundamental dif- 
ference between Thackeray and Dickens 
is that Thackeray was a gentleman and 
Dickens was not.” 

This unique correspondence contains 
the very pleasantest proof of something 
we all knew, namely, that life kept its 
power to give Colonel Roosevelt, long 
after he had passed the age of fourteen, 
these thrills of exaltation and rapture. 
The world remained for him as interesting 
a playground as his own little boys found 
in that sand box in the White House 
grounds. The letters overflow with joy 
in his children, his work, his shooting and 
riding and wrestling, in recalling histori- 
cal pasts, in animals and flowers. In his 
world, as the New Republic observes, 
there are not only delightful and amusing 
children and dogs and kittens; there are 
plenty of excellent grown-ups. Soon after 
leaving Panama Colonel Roosevelt writes : 
“From the chief engineer and the chief 
sanitary officer down to the last arrived 
machinist or time-keeper, the five thou- 
sand Americans at work in the Isthmus 
seemed to me an exceptionally able, ener- 
getic lot, some of them gambling, of 
course, but on the whole a mighty good 
lot of men.” And from Porto Rico, a few 
days later: “I never saw a finer set of 


young fellows than those engaged in the 
administration.” 














The tail-piece of a letter to Ethel Roosevelt from 
her father 

Now and.then a statesman appears in 
the correspondence, sometimes as in the 
following case in the life of a White 
House kitten: 

“Another evening the next Speaker of the 
House, Mr. Cannon, an exceedingly solemn, 
elderly gentleman with chin whiskers, who 
certainly does not look to be of a playful 
nature, came to call upon me. He is a great 
friend of mine, and we sat talking over 
what our policies for the session should be 
until about eleven o’clock ; arid When He went 
away I accompanied him to the head of the’ 
stairs. He had gone about: half -way ‘down’ 
when Tom Quartz strolled by, his: tail erect! 
and very fluffy. He spied Mr.-Cannon going; 
down the stairs, jumped to the conclusion 
that he was a playmate escaping, and raced 
after him, suddenly grasping him by the leg 
the way he does Archie and Quentin when 
they play hide-and-seek with him; then 
loosening his hold he tore down-stairs ahead” 
of Mr. Cannon, who eyed him with iron calm 
and not one particle of surprize.” 

En passant, we wonder who gave Tom 
Quartz his name? Samuel Butler’s test 
of a man’s literary ability was, “Can he 
name a kitten?” The names given the 
White House pets show that somebody in 
the Roosevelt household could have passed 
the Butler test with honors. And it was 
the Colonel himself who named Josiah, 
the badger. In going over these letters 
with their editor, Colonel Roosevelt is 
quoted as declaring that he would rather 
have them published than anything that 
had ever been written about him. As re- 
flected in them, he appears clearly as a 
happy, as well as great, American citizen 
and President. 





AN INTELLECTUAL BOLSHEVIK 


LUNACHARSKY: 


THE PEDAGOG 


OF BOLSHEVISM 


HE situation of that Quaker aboard® 

a pirate ship whose piety was so 

edifying and whose homilies—in the 
pages of Defoe—uplifted the worst of the 
crew suggest to the London Post the di- 
lemma of poor Lunacharsky, now famed 
as “the people’s commissary” of education 
throughout the world of Bolshevism. He 
is a true child of the Soviet, explains the 
London Times, and one can not go a mile 
in either Petrograd or Moscow without 
finding evidences of his activity. There 
must be a school on every street corner, 
and education in process of delivery to 
all before Lunacharsky has fulfilled his 
mission. An intruder into the Bolshevist 
world from atmospheres of western ig- 
norance gets Lunacharsky in the theater, 
Lunacharsky in the library, Lunaclarsky 
in the home. Lunacharsky is the supreme 


pedagog of Bolshevism, the disseminator 
of its culture, the official intellectual agent 
of its mission, its Arnold of Rugby, as one 
English contemporary observes, its Aris- 
totle and its Plato rolled into one, accord- 


ing to the malicious Débats. Just as 
Trotzky set up the army of Bolshevism 
and Tchicherin established its interna~ 
tional propaganda, Lunacharsky founded 
its schools and its colleges and brought 
out its texts and its gospels. Lenin, no 
incompetent judge of character and ca- 
pacity, deems Lunacharsky great, and 
there is a sense in which to more than 
one European periodical this verdict is a 
just one. 

Efforts to make Lunacharsky out a 
Jew—all Bolshevist leaders are Jews to a 
certain press abroad—are not very suc- 
cessful, altho it seems there is a Jewish 
strain in him. Polish by origin, on the 
father’s side, Lunacharsky, we learn from 
the Florence Difesa, is a true Russian, 
like his mother. During her brief ad- 
hesion to the Catholic faith she had some 
idea of putting her son into the priest- 
hood. The family fortunes were humble, 
and while still a mere stripling Alexander 
Vladimirovich Lunacharsky contrived to 
support himself by teaching mathematics 
and languages to foreigners in the Czar’s 


dominions. He seems to have involved 
himself in the vicissitudes of the Socialist 
movement in Poland and to have been ex- 
pelled from his post as instructor in an 
academy near Warsaw. He turns up in 
the student revolts at Moscow later and 
for a luckless year was a wanderer in the 
wilds of the Caucasus, fearing arrest be- 
cause he wrote a revolutionary pamphlet. 
How he contrived to amass his prodigious 
learning is a mystery, but there seems 
little doubt that he is a linguist of high 
capacity, a mathematician of repute and 
a writer whose style commands respect. 

Lunacharsky’s passion, it seems, is for 
the arts, especially for the art of the thea- 
ter and the art of the poet. He does not 
seem to have been very successful in his 
own efforts at play-writing, but all the 
Italian Socialist papers from whom we 
derive these impressions make much of 
his use of the stage as a medium for the 
transmission of the message of Bolshev- 
ism to the masses. He has professed the 
highest admiration for the methods of 
Miss Montessori. He reveals an insight 
into all the educational systems Europe 
has had since the Middle Ages that would 
do credit, the Biella Corriere says, to 
Mazzini. Altho no genius himself, per- 
haps, Lunacharsky knows how to inspire 
men of genius, to gather them about him, 
and to fill them with his own peculiar and 
quiet enthusiasm. He gets his results’ 
without friction and he has taught the 
army of Trotzky and Kemeneff while it 
was in the field against the foe. He un- 
derstands the child-mind as it can be un- 
derstood only by those who love children, 
and there is no boy or girl over six in 
the wide world of Bolshevism who is not 
directly or indirectly under the control, 
spiritually and mentally, of this somewhat 
enigmatic man. 

Lunacharsky is a_ slim, somewhat 
swarthy individual, whose dark hair, thin 
on top, flows to his coat collar as a rule, 
altho one of the photographs shows it 
clipped close in hot weather. He shaved 
off the mustach and chin whiskers, but 
they have come back, like those of Ka- 
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meneff and Tchicherin. The great Bol- 
shevists affect the chin whisker and the 
mustach, Lunacharsky’s period of revolt 
against the dominant hirsute effects being 
brief. As he stands upright behind his 
flat-top desk in the big building near 
the Tutchkoff Quay in Petrograd, Luna- 
charsky, in his long frock coat, with his 
hands on the accumulation of papers be- 
fore him, suggests a great tragic actor 
glaring at an audience. The large rims 
of the spectacles, the gloomy expression 
on the wide and high brow, the lassitude 
of the figure and the melancholy stamped 
on every feature invest the man with an 
appearance of age, altho he has not 
reached his fortieth year. Behind him on 
the wall hangs the famous adjuration of 
Lenin, in a wooden frame: “Commis- 
saries, be honest! Do not steal, like the 
Czar’s bureaucrats.” All observers agree 
that the behest has been obeyed by the 
people’s Commissar of Education for the 
Soviet republic, to give Lunacharsky his 
official title. He may not be altogether 


sane—some British journalists have pro- 


nounced him the maddest Bolshevik of 
them all—but Lunacharsky is as honest as 
Tchicherin, altho far less aristocratic in 
origin and breeding. 

The transformation wrought in the life 
of Russia by the Lunacharsky theory of 
pedagogics has received its tribute in the 
London Times. Lunacharsky would teach 
history by means of the theatrical per- 
formance. Even his language lessons are 
a dramatization of the acts suggested by 
the vocabulary, so that when the pupil 
says, “I hit,” he does so, and when he ex- 
claims, “he is hit,” he is. The path of 
knowledge is an exciting one to travel 
under the auspices of Lunacharsky. He 
has contrived that between battles the 
Bolsheviki forces shall study botany. He 
delights in the temporary transformation 
of a peasant congress into a school of art. 
His constant cry is the Russian equivalent 
of the word “educate.” He dumbfounds 
his associates by asking them how many 
steps there are leading into the front door 
of their homes and. when they fail to re- 
member he shakes his melancholy head of 
hair and remarks: “Powers of observation 
untrained! Pity! Pity!” He leaps in 
agony when a play is staged with a glar- 


ing anachronism of costume. A gram- 
matical error in a speech horrifies him. If 
he passes a street-sign in Moscow or 
Petrograd and defects the slightest slip in 
spelling or in grammar, a note is made of 
it. The offender; is duly visited and ad- 
monished. 

Should all this indicate that Luna- 
charsky is a poor pedant, the inference, 
our English contemporaries say, wrongs 
the pedagog of Bolshevism. He is de- 
termined to lift the curse of illiteracy 
from the mind of the Russian masses, and 
some observers believe he is succeeding. 
Lunacharsky himself devised the moving- 
picture films which are supposed to teach 
illiterate audiences to read. His corps of 
writing masters has invaded every nook 
and corner of Bolshevik Russia with an 
industry that reflects disgrace back upon 
the old days of the Czar, as a writer in 
the Débats concedes. Lunacharsky’s am- 
bition is to enable every Russian under 
thirty to read and write, no matter how 
his education was neglected in childhood. 
The commissar himself often heads the. 
expeditions into remote rural regions, 
where the illiterate .are pursued and. 
caught as if they were. game and. some; 
times held in captivity until they. know.’ 
their letters. They return to their villages 
in the character of great men, with spe:,, 
cial privileges, which others can earn, if 
they, too, will take the trouble to read and 
to write. The most ingenioys of all these 
lures is the cinematograph. Lunacharsky 
spreads the reading habit by flashing a 
word at a time on a screen, the next ex- 
hibit being the appropriate picture. He 
has taught the alphabet to men and women 
with a kindred device. Advanced classes 
are admitted to the dramatized reading 
lessons. Those who will not learn must 
stay in the booby class while the more 
industrious neighbor moves up a scale to 
the real excitement of a higher grade of 
film. Such details as have been allowed 
to leak out into our western world indi- 
cate that Lunacharsky’s solution of his 
problem is a success on a colossal scale. 

This whole system is the creation of 
Lunacharsky out of nothing. He is not 
only at the top but he is an executive head 
whose superintendence is close. He per- 
sonally writes his manuals of instruction. 





* Music and Drama = 


a 


“THE LOST LEADER”—LENNOX ROBINSON’S 


ENIGMATIC 


N this drama Lennox Robinson has 
| aires us, in the opinion of William 

Archer, the best Irish play since those 
of J. M. Synge. It is a curious, puzzling 
allegory, written with so unfamiliar a 
technique that, despite the praise bestowed 
upon the production recently given it in 
New York by William Harris, Jr., with 
Frank Conroy in the leading role, this 
has hindered it from becoming a great 
popular success. Nevertheless it was one 
of the most interesting dramatic events of 
the season—a play provocative of discus- 
sion and stimulating to thought. It is an 
allegory of the spirit of leadership, of the 
spirit of great leadership revisiting Ire- 
land, distrusted and killed by wranglers 
before it can be recognized and obeyed. 

But Mr. Robinson, either unintention- 
ally or with malice of forethought, re- 
fused to observe the laws of ordinary 
dramatic technique. He is _ subjective 
rather than objective. He is not averse 
to taking the spectator into his own work- 
shop and discussing the dramatic possibili- 
ties of his theme. Thus the young jour- 
nalist from London is permitted, in the 
middle of the second act, casually to re- 
mark: “Consider the situation; there’s 
everything in it—comedy, tragedy, melo- 
drama. If you were writing this as a 
play, would you make it a tragedy or a 
roaring farce?” “It’s certainly full of 
possibilities,” replies Powell-Harper. It 
is as tho Lennox Robinson politely 
handed this theme over to the audience to 
construct its own drama. He himself 
makes only a slight attempt to crystallize 
his materials into conventional mold. He 
restrains himself from grandiloquence. 
Yet the deeper, more prophetic note is not 
neglected, even if it is not sufficiently 


ALLEGORY 


stressed or made obvious enough for the 
ordinary audience. 

The Irish dramatist takes us to a little 
inn in a lonely and remote spot near Poul- 
more, an Irish fishing-village “tucked into 
a fold of those low mountains which 
stand between Ballydare and the Atlantic 
Ocean.” The inn is conducted by Mary 
Lenihan, aided by her old uncle Lucius, 
described as “a tall man once, but his back 
is stooped now, his hair and his beard 
are white. It is difficult to imagine this 
man young, so completely has age de- 
scended on him, on his sleepy eyes, on his 
tired voice, on every slow movement he 
makes.” 

There are three visitors to the inn: 
Augustus Smith, a young journalist from 
London, sent to study the political situa- 
tion; Frank Ormsby, and Powell-Harper, 
a doctor, visitors to Poulmore for the 
fishing. These three visitors are led into 
a discussion of modern mental healing, of 
which Powell-Harper is a practitioner. 
This doctor, known as something of a 
charlatan, has, nevertheless, affected cer- 
tain almost miraculous cures, with which 
Smith as a journalist is familiar: 


SmitH. Well, you know what Freud 
thinks, that we censor our thoughts as well 
as our words, that there are secret inhibi- 
tions, forbidden lands of the mind, that we 
mark out for ourselves; and that in dreams 
we elude the censor, enter the forbidden 
country—a horribly indecent country he 
makes it out to be—well, you think, don’t 
you, that certain diseases of the body can be 
traced to mental starting-points, not physical 
ones ; that a love affair that goes wrong may 
lead to curvature of the spine, to quote an 
extreme and perhaps impossible instance? 
Well, is this due, too, to the inhibition, the 
censorship, and is it a conscious censorship? 
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Powet-Harper. Yes, very often it is. 

Situ. Therefore, you can only find out 
the starting point of the malady when the 
patient is in an abnormal, an hypnotic state? 
When he’s normal he won’t answer you, 
won't admit things? 

Powe.t-Harper. In certain cases, yes. 
But most of my cases are much simpler. No 
inhibition, no censor is there; the cause of 
the malady is obvious both to me and to the 
patiert. Take what they call shell-shock— 
I’ve had many cases of this lately. In these 
cases we know the cause, it’s only a matter 
of getting the mind right; the nerves and 
everything else follow as a matter of course. 

SmitH. And you get at the mind through 
hypnotism ? 

Powe.t-Harper. Or suggestion. 

SmitH. Same thing, isn’t it? 

PowE.L.-Harprer. (Smiling.) Not quite. 


During this discussion Lucius Lenihan 
enters the room, unobserved. The doctor 
holds up a bright coin and bids Smith 
look at it. Old Lucius has also followed 
the directions of the doctor, and presently 
falls in a state of deep hypnosis. In this 
condition he is led to declare: “I was 
never ashamed of it. My name, sir, is 
Charles Stewart Parnell!” This is the 
first great surprise of the play. As he is 
restored to the waking state, and about to 
leave the room, they address Lucius as 
Parnell. He turns, holding himself up. 
He is taller, his eye is flashing, he looks 
formidable. He takes a step toward them. 
Then he changes his mind and goes out. 

The second act is devoted to the at- 
tempt to clear the mystery. Is he Par- 
nell? The journalist believes he is. The 
scientist is skeptical. He is too familiar 
with the familiar myth of the leaders and 
the kings who are to return. Neverthe- 
less he questions Mary Lenihan concern- 
ing her uncle: 


Mary. He’s been mad for years—all his 
life nearly. He left here when he was a boy, 
then he went out of his mind; he thought he 
was Parnell. Isn’t it true there are people 
who think they’re some one else? 

Powett-Harper. Oh, yes. It’s quite a 
common form of insanity. 

Mary. Well, that’s the way it took my 
uncle. He was shut up in an asylum. After 
Parnell died he was let out. 

Powett-Harper. Why? 

Mary. When the man he thought he was 


died he became himself again. He came back 
here. . . . I remember the evening he came— 
a fine spring evening. I walked down the 
road to meet them. He got off the car and 
looked across the lake. “It’s very peaceful 
here, William,” he said to my father. “I’m 
glad, after all, I’m alive.” But after he came 
back he was very quiet in himself; he’d stay 
shut up in his room all day, and go out at 
night walking in the hills. . 
PoweELL-Harper. In a very few hours it 
will be perfectly evident that he isn’t Parnell. 
Some of the people who are down to-night 
are sure to have known Parnell; they’ll be 
able to prove in five minutes that’ your uncle 
is a—isn’t what he pretends to me. They’ll 
go away; it will all be forgotten in a week. 


A deeper and more effectively dramatic 
note is struck in the old man’s own ex- 
planation that he is actually Charles 
Stewart Parnell: 


PowELt-Harper. I wish you'd convince me, 
sir. 

Lucius. That won't be difficult. 

PoweELL-Harper. I’ve a scientific mind, un- 
fortunately. I don’t believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead—not in this world at 
least. 

Lucius. Quite so! I remember’as I lay 
dying I hoped there was no resurrection of 
the dead... . You doctors are so afraid to 
tell your patients they are going to die, you 
never seem to guess how glad most people 
would be to know that they’re beyond hope 
of recovery, to know you're going to be rid 
of it all,—the anxiety, the things that depend 
on you, the people that depend on you, the 
enemies you have to fight—and I was fight- 
ing a losing battle—the dear friends I was 
pulling down with me. Oh! wasn’t it a thou- 
sand times better to die than to live when 
pride and power were sinking to the dust? 
What was there to live for? Disappointment, 
disillusion, bitterness....In spite of the 
pain I was happy, happy as I lay there dying. 
I asked for nothing from eternity, I wanted 
no life beyond the grave to compensate me 
for the failure of this life. I only, desircd 
darkness and oblivion, to rest and be for- 
gotten. I was on the threshold of that, and 
then to have it snatched away, the door shut 
in my face, to have this world rolling back 
into view again, the burden waiting to be 
taken up, the fight, enemies waiting to at- 
tack again, faithful friends who must be 
dragged a little deeper down—I couldn’t do 
it; I couldn’t face it; I lost courage for the 
first time in my life, I said: “I wonri’t live; 
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I can’t.” ... And then your father came, 
Mary, a man I hardly knew, but he loved 
me. He understood at.once; he showed me 
a way out, he showed me how I could live 
and yet be dead. He managed everything. I 
don’t know how, cheated or bribed the doc- 
tors and authorities; he cheated Ireland. 
How I laughed afterwards to read of the 
crowds that followed my coffin, and in that 
coffin lay a poor harmless Russian immi- 
grant whose body thousands followed to the 
grave! How Irish that was! And the peace 
of these mountains, this lake, I, who had for- 
gotten what peace was! 

Powe.tt-Harprer. And why do you throw 
away that peace now? 

Lucius. I’m not throwing it away! ° It 
went from me. There’s no peace now for 
anyone who loves Ireland. These last two 
years have been a torture; how could they 
not be to anyone who loved Ireland? Here 
was a great movement—lI felt it, I knew its 
power long before England did. I saw the 
spiritual possibilities in it. I looked for the 
man to lead it, the man with vision, with im- 
agination, with power. As each new leader 
emerged, I asked myself, “Is this he?” 
They’re not big enough. They’ve got the 
country behind them, more behind them than 
ever I had, and they don’t know what to do 
with it; I have always believed that whatever 
human passion and greed and bigotry can 
create, human passion and love can destroy. 
The right man could make Ireland uncon- 
querable, could teach her to conquer herself. 
If I was back again—was I the right man? 
That’s what I asked myself, that was the 
question that tortured me day and night. But 
if I came back would any one believe me, and 
if they didn’t believe me, would they believe 
my perfect plan? Would I create another 
split, add confusion to confusion? Oh, the 
torture of my dreams, the torture of waiting 
those two last terrible years. I hadn’t cour- 
age to take the plunge. I hadn’t faith enough 
in myself, I—I— 
the darkness, like the voice of the Almighty 
God himself, someone called me by my name. 
And then I had no longer any doubts. It 
seemed to me to be a sign from heaven itself. 
You'll tell me you hypnotized me; you'll ex- 
plain it all away with your science and your 
learning, but I know better. I know. I’m 
here, Charles Stewart Parnell, because some- 
thing stronger than you or I has brought me 
back to life. I’m here because my country 
will be lost without me! (He stops exhaust- 
ed, he almost staggers.) 

Mary. (At his side.) Dear Uncle Lucius, 
you re worn out. 

Lucius. Yes, I’m tired. But oh, the relief, 


And then a voice out of, 


Mary, to be finished with the torturing un- 
certainty. To be irrevocably back in the 
struggle again, and this time Ireland and | 
are going to win. 
Mary. You'll want all your strength for it. 
Come and rest now. 
Lucius. Yes, I’ll come. 
me, don’t you, Mary? 
Mary. What does it matter whether I do 
or not? 
Lucius. 


But you believe 


You must believe me. 


Meanwhile the “story” is “out.” Au- 
gustus Smith has put it on the wire. And 
before long representatives of the various 
Irish factions of the neighborhood come 
to the inn to decide for themselves 
whether Lucius Lenihan is the great 
leader. There approaches also an old 
street ballad-singer, blind now, but the 
author of a song saying that some day 
Parnell would return, which he has sung 
at fairs for twenty years. He knew Par- 
nell and he has been sent for. Major 
John White is the aristocrat of the dis- 
trict, making, since the Union, no effort 
to bridge the widening gulf between him- 
self and his neighbors. The second act 
ends: ) 


Peter. Come in, Michael, come in! Now, 
Mr. Smith, you have before you representa- 
tives of the three great parties. Of course 
you won't be so ignorant as to think that they 
represent all Ireland. We're still wanting an 
O’Brienite and a Southern Unionist, and a 
Labor man, and a Protestant Home Ruler 
and a genuine die-hard Ulsterman and a 
Revolutionist, and—and—oh, representatives 
of the other twenty or thirty parties. But 
this will do for a beginning. 

SmitH. Yes. Three parties are as much 
as I can get hold of at once. (To Michael.) 
I think I heard you speaking at the meeting 
to-day? 

MicHaeEL. I was. 

Peter. And did you win your match, 
Michael ? 

MicHAEL. We did, to be sure. 

Peter. And now you've dropped in to see 
Mr. Parnell? 

MicHaet. I don’t believe he’s Parnell. 

Perer. Sure none of us believe he is, 
that’s why we’re all here. 

SmiTH. Suppose he is. 
you Sinn Feiners? 

MicHaEL. (Coolly.) 
difference to us! 

Peter. Now, now, Michael, even the En- 
glish gentleman will hardly believe that. 


How will it affect 


’Twon’t make any 
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MicuaeL, He can join us if he wants to. 

Peter. "Tis kind of you to say that, Michael. 

SmitH. Won't he be a little apt to—to 
queer your pitch? 

MicHaEL, What do you mean? 

Peter. He means he'll be apt to play puck 
with you. What’s your opinion, Major? 

Major. I’m not going to say anything to 
Mr. O'Connor and his party. 

Peter. Bedad, you're cutting yourself off 
from a lot of Ireland, Major. You're likely 
to feel lonely one of these days. 

Major. I—oh! (He breaks off. Lucius 
and Mary appear.) 

Att. Good evening, sir. Good evening, 
Mr. Lucius. 

Lucius. (Coldly.) Evening. 

(There is a moment of embarrassed silence, 
the Major is as uneasy as the re'st.) 

Lucius. Well, what do you all want? 
What do you want, Clancy? 

Ciancy. (Hastily.) Oh—oh—nothing, sir. 

Lucius. (To Michael.) Who are you, I 
don’t know you? 

MicHaeEL. Michael O’Connor, sir! 

Peter. We—vwe just dropped in to see you, 
Mr. Lucius. I believe the Major here has— 
has a paper, some questions— 

Major. (Quickly.) No, no, I haven't. I 
—I mean I’ve lost it. 

Lucius. I’m tired; I’m going to rest now 
for a couple of hours. I’ll meet you at the 
Standing Stones on Knockpatrick in two 
hours’ time. 

Major. What an absurd place. Why 
should we go there? 

Lucius. Because I wish it. 

Major. (Rising.) No, but really—why 
not now, here— 

Lucius. (Turning away from him.) Mind 
you are all there. 

Crancy. (Submissively.) Vl be there, sir, 
on the minute. 

Peter. I’ll be there, too. 

MicHaet. And I. 

Major. I suppose I’ll—I’ll manage to 
come. But I must say— 

Lucius. Very well. I shall expect you all. 
You needn’t wait now. 

(The men go towards the door.) 

A Voice (outside). Where is he? Bring 
me to him! 

Kate’s Voice. He’s inside in the room. 
The door’s just opposite you. 

Tue Voice. Where is the man says he is 
Parnell. 

Peter. Bedad, here’s Thomas Houlihan. 

SmitH. Thomas Houlihan! (To Powell- 
Harper.) That’s the blind man I was telling 
about, the man who has always believed Par- 
nell to be alive. 


PoweLt-Harper. This is getting exciting. 

(Thomas Houlihan comes in feeling his 
way with his stick—An elderly man but vig- 
orous.) 

Hou.tHAn. Where is he? Where is he? 

Lucius. Are you looking for me? 

HoutrHAan. Are you the man that calls 
himself Parnell ? 

Lucius. I am Parnell. 

(A pause. The blind man trembles.) 

HovutiHAN. ’Tis twenty long years since I 
heard your voice. How do I know you are 
speaking the truth? It was in Carlow I 
heard you. 

Lucius. I was a sick man that day. 

Hovu.iHANn. You were, you were, but, sick 
and all, you had the power still... . You have 
power now, whoever you are, I feel it, I feel 
it. Oh, Almighty God, give me my sight for 
one minute only till I’ll know are you the 
man I’m looking for. “ 

Lucius. I’m old now, I’m white. 

HovutiHan. White or black, I’d know you 
among a million. There was never your like 
or equal in the whole wide world. Let me 
feel your face, let me know you are my 
heart’s darling come back to me at last, or are 
you a liar or a cheat. 

Lucius. Here is my hand. 

Houtinan. (Taking it.) That’s a firm 
hand, a strong hand, a ruling hand like the 
hand of a king. 

Lucius. Touch my face. 

Hovu.iHAn. I’m in dread. 

Lucius. Do as I bid you. 

HoutiHaAn. If you’re not Parnell—oh, my 
heart would break. 

Lucius. (Lifting Houlihan’s hand to his 
face.) Feel it. 

(Houlihan passes his hand over his face.) 

Hovu.ttHan. (In a whisper.) The same 
noble brow, the eyebrows, the—oh! (He 
kneels.) 

Lucius. Sit here! 

Hovu.tinan. (Kneeling before him anu 
clasping his knees.) Don’t leave me, don’t 
go from me! Twenty years and more I’ve 
been looking for you and I’ve found you at 
last. You’ve come back to me, you’ve come 
back to Ireland. Oh, ’tis we were lonesome 
and lost without you, wandering and lost we 
were like strayed lambs. I’ve looked for you 
on the mountains and in the fairs till the eyes 
went from looking for you, many a time I’d 
hear a voice and think ’twas you, many a 
night I’d be lying under a rick of hay and I’d 
stop awake all night in dread you’d pass by 
me and I asleep. Soon or late I knew you’d 
come back to me, I knew I’d find you, when 
I touched you just now. ’twas like something 
going through me. Didn’t I know well you 
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weren’t in that coffin! Ha! you fooled them 
all, but you couldn’t fool me. I knew better. 
Thomas the Omadhaun they called me. ’Tis 
they were the omadhauns, the dirty cowards 
that betrayed you; but you came back to me 
at last, my heart's darling, you came back to 
me at last. 

(The blind man is murmuring words of en- 
dearment half in English, half in Gaelic. The 
others begin to steal quietly out.) 

Mary. (Stopping Powell-Harper.) Dr. 
Harper, ‘tisn’t for us to interfere. 

PoweLt-Harper. You believe? (Pointing 
to the kneeling figure.) That has convinced 
you? 

Mary. ’Tisn’t for us to be interfering. 
We must leave it to God. And may God 
have mercy on—on Charles Stewart Parnell. 

(They go out, the blind man is still kneel- 
ing at Lucius’ feet.) 


The last act takes us to the Standing 
Stones of Knockpatrick, on the top of a 
small hill. The sun has set, and the light 


is failing through the western sky. Hither 
come the. local representatives of the 
various Irish parties, as well as Powell- 
Harper, Ormsby and Augustus Smith. 


The visitors who knew Parnell are to ar- 
rive later. A warm discussion of the 
Irish problem commences. Above the 
friction and bickerings the voice of the 
lost leader rings with prophetic insight: 


Major. Their program is anarchy, sir, 
sheer anarchy! 

Lucius. (Smiling.) Will you never give 
up dreaming, Major? 

Major. Dreaming? I’m no dreamer, sir. 
If you want dreamers you'll find them 
amongst O’Connor’s party by the thousand. 

A Younc Man. Answer him, Michael. 

Lucius. Yes, they are dreamers, too, but 
I think, Major, you are the most foolish 
dreamer of them all... . I remember I used 
to know a lazy man who wouldn’t get up and 
go to his work in the morning. His wife 
used to strip the clothes off the bed one by 
one, the qu*t first, then the blankets. Finally 
he’d be left under one sheet shivering with 
cold, his eyes tight shut and muttering, “I’m 
quite warm, Kate, I’m quite warm.” That’s 
you, Major. I took a couple of blankets off 
you in the old days, more have been taken 
since, you’re stripped to the sheet. Isn’t it 
time you opened your eyes and gave up 
dreaming? 

Major. (Huffed.) I don’t know what you 
mean by that ridiculous story. 

Lucius. Of course you don’t, You're still 


dreaming that you’re warm in bed. But you'll 
never get back those blankets, and don’t ex- 
pect me to join you under that sheet. 

Lone Joun. Of course you wouldn’t join 
the Unionist gang? 

Crancy. He'll join the old Party. 

MicHAEL. He'll join the live Party. 

HovutrHan. He'll join none of you. 
you must join him. 

Lucius. Houlihan is right. I'll join none 
of you. But you all—even you, Major—shall 
join me. 

Major. I? 

Lone Joun. Join you? Why the devil 
should we? What's your program, what do 
you offer us? 

Lucius. Not independence, not even Home 
Rule, not land, not money. 

Lonc Joun. What then? You've got noth- 
ing left to offer. 

Lucius. I offer you your souls. 

(There is a pause of surprise. 
recovers himself first.) 

Lonc JouHn. Ah, don’t talk blather, man. 
You won’t sweep a country with talk about 
souls. Let you leave that to the clergy. 

Lucius. I can sweep Ireland by appealing 
to her soul. 

MicHaeLt, What do you mean? 

Lucius. I learnt long ago, Michael, that 
to catch and move men you must appeal to 
their desires, you must rouse their passion 
for riches, for justice, selfish, unselfish pas- 
sions. But the passion that sways Ireland is 
different, a strange restlessness. But an ob- 
jectless desire. It’s the great moment that 
comes but once or twice in a nation’s his- 


’Tis 


Long John 


- tory, it’s when the water stirs, it’s when the 


mind of a nation is broken up, is molten 
metal, ready to be cast into the mold. That 
moment has come to Ireland now. The next 
three years will mold us into a shape we 
shall keep maybe for a century, maybe as 
long as time exists. (He gets up.) But in- 
to what shape? Into what shape? (To 
Clancy.) You would force us back into the 
old cramped mold. (To the Major.) You 
would pour us out on the ground to be 
tramped into the r re. (To Michael.) You 
don’t even know what you want to make of 
us, but I do know. 

MicHaEL, (Fascinated.) 
you know. 

Lonc Joun. You're not Parnell. 
never spoke like that. 

Lucius. (Jmpatiently.) Of course he 
didn’t. Do you expect me to speak as I did 
twenty-five years ago, to forget nothing, 
learn nothing? Do you expect Ireland to 
change and me to stand still? Bah, the 
world’s crumbling to pieces under your feet 


Tell me what 


Parnell 
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and none of you seem to feel it. There'll be 
a new heaven and a new earth and you're 
blinder to it than Thomas Houlihan. I’m 
not. I see it, I feel it. History talks of the 
Parnell Movement. It succeeded because it 
was a movement, because it moved. You're 
not moving, not one of you. Even you, 
Michael, took only one step and then stood 
still. Of course I’ve changed, of course I’ve 
moved on, I’m twenty-six years older, I’ve 
not lived those years without thinking, with- 
out learning. These hills taught me some- 
thing, the lake taught me, this young man 
taught me. 

MIcHAEL. What did we teach you? 

Lucius. Taught me what the Parnell of 
the eighties never knew, or at least only 
dimly guessed, taught me to speak now so 
that you exclaim “that’s not Parnell!”, taught 
me spiritually. (Flavin moves up. There is 
@ movement of surprise and doubt.) Look 
at you! You're surprised, you don’t believe 
it! On my statue you wrote my words, that 
no bounds could be set to the progress of a 
nation. And will you erect a boundary to 
the progress of a human soul? Will you 
erect a boundary to the progress of a na- 
tion’s soul? 

MICHAEL. 
Fein! 

Lucius. That’s the spiritual side of Sinn 
Fein, the only side that matters, the side 
that’s pure gold. 

Lone Joun. If you'd tried that talk long 
ago they’d have soon sent you packing. 

Lucius. Yes. In the eighties, we had to 
be materialists by force of circumstances. 
What's the use of preaching the things of the 
spirit to an empty belly? I saw I could do 
nothing with Ireland until its first desperate, 
material needs were satisfied. I fought for 
those material needs with every means in my 
power, and I won. But I believe that even 
then I realized dimly that there still remained 
this greater fight, a fight not with a landlord 
or government, not for the possession of a 
few acres, but a fight between each man and 
his lower self, a fight for the possession of a 
nation’s soul... . . But I passed away, it was 
left to others, I thought, to lead that battle. 
Each year that passed made that battle more 
necessary, for each year Ireland grew more 
prosperous—and more dead— until Home 
Rule became merely the excha: ve of govern- 
ment by English shopkeeper: “or govern- 
ment by Irish shopkeepers—gombeen-men. 


(Crying out.) That’s Sinn 


A quarrel is precipitated between Long 
John Flavin and the blind old ballad- 
singer, who is Lucius Lenihan’s staunch- 
est adherent. The enigmatic allegory 


ends with a question, but it is a question 
that strikes deep into the problem of hu- 
man leadership: 


(Houlihan in a frenzy of rage flings him- 
self away from the men who are holding 
him, he gets his back against one of the 
Standing Stones, he brandishes the burley.) 

Hou.iHAN. There’s been enough of this 
talk. Let you hold your dirty tongue, Long 
John. 

Lone Joun. I'll say no more, I'll leave 
it to the men are coming. I'll stand by 
and laugh to’ see your hero proved a 
crazy liar, I'll split my sides laughing seeing 
him go away with a blind fool for his 
companion. 

HoutiHan. I'll teach you to laugh. (He 
slashes the air with the burley.) Where are 
you? 

Major. Put down that stick. 

HoutrHan. Let him face me. 

Lucius. Houlihan! 

Hou.inan. (Mad with passion, he pays 
no attention.) Let him face me, I say. He’s 
a gallant fighter in dread of a blind man. 

Lone Joon. In dread? I’m laughing at 
you, you pair of fools. ° 

Houtinan. That’s your last word. I see 
you before me as clear as if God gave me 
back my sight. (Slashing with the burley he 
rushes at Long John.) 

Lucius. (Between them.) 
han, stop. I— 

HouLiHAN. There’s my answer, Long 
John. (He makes a wild slash with the stick, 
someone falls, there 1s confusion, Mary 
screams.) 

(Jt has grown very dark. Two men have 
got Houlihan away, they hold him a little 
apart from the others.) 

Houtinan. (Trembling with passion.) I 
struck him, I struck him! I felt him against 
the stick. 

Peter. (Holding him.) Quiet yourself. 

(Amongst the others there is confusion of 
movement. ) 

HovuttHAN. May he never move again. 

PoweE._-Harper. Please get back, every- 
one! 

Mary. Uncle, Uncle! .. 

Powe.it-Harper. It’s so dark I can hardly 
see. 

Major. I see a light, there are men coming 
up the hill with a light. 

Powe.t-Harper. Tell them to hurry. 

(The Major runs out.) 

Mary. Doctor? 

Frank. Mary! My dear Mary! 

Crancy. (Crying out.) He’s dead! 
neck is broken. 


Stop, Houli- 


His 





WAS HE PARNELL? 





THE RETURN OF THE LOST LEADER 


Frank Conroy, as Lucius Lenihan in the American production of Lennox Robinson’s puzzle-play, becomes the 
storm ceriter of a quarrel concerning Ireland, the soul of nations and the reality of God. 


Frank. Hold your tongue. 

HourrHan. (A little sobered.) Am I after 
killing him? 

LonG JoHN. 
crazy fool? 

(The blind man trembles.) 

Hou.tiHan. You're living? 
strike? .. . Who did I strike? 

(A pause. No one answers.) 

Mary. Uncle Lucius! Uncle Lucius! speak 
to me! 

( Silence.) 

HoutiHAN. 
My God! 

PoweELt-Harper. I want—here, Frank, run 
down to the hotel, get me... (He gives him 
directions in a low voice.) 

Ciancy. Ah, what's the use? 

MicHaeEL, Be quiet. 

Frank. Right. I won't be five minutes. 
(He runs out.) 

HouttHan, (In a dead voice.) I’m after 
killing Parnell. (Jmpatiently to the men 
holding him.) Let me go, let me go. (They 
release him.) Where is he? 

(The blind man stumbles to Lucius, when 
he feels his body with his feet he stoops 
down.) 

HovutrHAN. Oh mhuira, mhuira. (Taking 
Lucius’ hand.) It’s a dead man’s hand. (He 
lets it drop.) Gone from me, gone from me 
again. Lost and ’twas my hand that did it, 
dead and ’twas I that struck the blow. 


Wasn’t I right calling you a 


Who did I 


(Realizing what he’s done.) 


MicHaAeEL. It’s best for you get 
There'll be trouble out of this. 

HoutiHAN. I’ve no wish to be living and 
he gone from me. My heart is broken. (He 
bows himself over the body. The Major 
comes in carrying a motor lamp. After him 
follow some dark figures.) ... 

SmitH. (To one of the newcomers.) 
knew Parnell? 

Man. I did, well. 

SmitH. (Pointing to Lucius.) 
that man, tell me? Is he Parnell? 

Man. (Gazing at him.) It’s like his 
features, it might be—but it’s years since I 
saw him—I don’t know. 

SmitH. (Despairingly.) 
know. 

Powe..t-Harper. Better we shouldn't. Bet- 
ter perhaps as it is, Miss Mary. Whoever 
he was he would have failed. 

Mary. He would not have failed. 

PoweLt-Harper. Ah. You believe in Ire- 
land? 

Mary. I believe in God. 

(They are all on their knees. It has grown 
very dark, there comes a sudden gust of wind 
and a splash of rain. The ray from the lamp 
shines steadily on the dead face. The eyes 
are closed, the lines of suffering, of indigna- 
tion, of scorn, have been smoothed away. A 
great dignity and peace brood over the face 
of Lucius Lenihan—or is it the face of 
Charles Stewart Parnell?) 


away. 


You 


Who is 


Now we'll never 
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a . 
OPERA AS A SPECTACLE 


Here is one of the interesting preliminary sketches for the operatic version of “The Blue Bird,” recently 


produced at the Metropolitan Opera. 


Boris Anisfeld, the Russian colorist, was responsible for the setting. 


“SEEING” OPERA 


EW operas should be seen if not 

heard. Even revivals of some old 

operas are making this season a 
stronger appeal to the eye than to the ear. 
It is no longer enough, apparently, to in- 
terest operagoers in America, merely to 
perform good classic music. If not rele- 
gated absolutely to the background, music 
is no longer the primary attraction in our 
opera houses. One of the most interest- 
ing revivals at the Metropolitan has been 
Rossini’s old opera buffa, “L’Italiani in 
Algeri,” with three colorful settings by 
Willy Pogany. Of the performance 
Charles Meltzer wrote in the Review: 


“The most admirable features of this re- 
vival of the old Rossini opera have been con- 
tributed by the scene-painters and costumers 
of the Metropolitan. The Mauresque in- 
teriors, some of which are really beautiful, 
delight the eye; while the picture of the ship- 
wreck charms by its strangenes: and its brave 
barbaric color. The costumes, on the other 
hand, enchant one by their artistic vividness. 
The blues and gray blues of one group of 
dances, more especially, are exquisite. And 
in arranging certain tones of rose and saf- 
fron, worn by the Bey’s eunuchs, the cos- 


tumers and designers of the opera house 
have shown rare taste.” 


For the production at the Metropolitan 
of Albert Wolff’s new opera based on 
Maurice Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird,” 
presented last month, Boris Anisfeld, the 
Russian colorist, designed a series of ef- 
fective scenes for the familiar allegory. 
One of the most effective of these scenes 
is the third act. The scene is the “King- 
dom of the Future.” As described in the 
N. Y. Sun: 


“This is the scene where Time takes on 
board of the ship of Dawn the souls that are 
to be born and sets sail for Earth. There 
the Blue Children take leave of their for- 
tunate companions on the galley, crying 
‘Good-by, Pierre! Good-by, Jean! Have 
you all you want? Send me news of Earth, 
they say one can’t, but try—do try! Try to 
tell us if it’s nice!’ And then as the sails of 
the galley bound for Earth pass and disap- 
pear the children’s voices are heard in the 
distance, singing: 

The Earth; The Earth! 
How beautiful it is! 
How bright it is! 

How big it is! 
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“And then is heard the sound of other 
voices, the song of the mothers coming out 
to meet them.” 


Boris Anisfeld was responsible for the 
brilliant settings of another new opera, 
“La Reine Fiamette,” that is said to have 
honored the eye even more than the ear. 
That our impresarios are fully conscious 
of the new. demand for operas that appeal 
to the: eye is. evident in the other. new 
operas and spectacles offered by the 
Chicago Opera.- Norman Bel-Geddes, an 
American decorater, created the interest- 
ing background for Montemezzi’s new 
opera, “La Nave,” taken from a poem in 
blank verse by D’Annunzio, and presented 
in Chicago-in November-« Altho the critic 
of Musical ‘America found “no moments 
of relief, eithér inthe ‘action or music,’ 
and a manner ‘of labor «rather than in- 
spiration, he confessed that the scenery 
alone was imaginative. Similarly, of 
the premiére of a new ballet, “Boudour,” 
we read that its appeal was strongly 
visual : 


“The ballet has for its action a weird tale 
of the loves of the Caliph Abbass’ favorite 
wife, Boudour, her clandestine orgies, her 
betrayal by one of her discarded paramours, 
and the wholesale poisoning of the entire 
court, including herself and her lovers. 

“It was one of the most gorgeous spec- 
tacles ever put forth in Chicago, and only 
Stravinsky’s ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’ can rival it in 
scenic effects, in whirlwind dances, in weird 
pictures, or in sumptuousness of mounting, 
costuming and colors.” 


A more recent production by the Chi- 
cago Opera Association that won praise 
scarcely less for the beauty of its decora- 
tion and mounting than for the music by 
the Ameriean composer, John Alden Car- 
penter, was “The Birthday of the In- 
fanta,” a ballet pantomime based upon 
that pathetic tale by Oscar Wilde. Robert 
Edmond Jones, easily the foremost among 
our American stage decorators, was re- 


sponsible in this instance for the recrea- 
tion of the Velasquez atmosphere and the 
resurrection of the strange beauty of the 
court of Philip IV. of Spain. 





THE D’ANNUNZIAN SHIP 


“La Nave,” a new opera recently performed by the Chicago Opera 
striking scenery by the American artist, Nermen BarGedice 


tion, was mounted with 
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THE DOMINATING FIGURE IN THE NEW 
THEATER OF GERMANY 


VY JRITING to that most represen- 
tative organ of the American 
theater, Variety, Hayden Talbot 

recently described Berlin as “the best 
show-town in the world.” There are fifty 
theaters crying aloud for talent. “Never 
in the history of Berlin has the theatrical 
business been as tremendously successful 
as it is to-day.” The theatrical censor- 
ship was abolished a year ago. To the 
American ¢writer the result has been a 
freedom of expression that is shocking. 
Frank Wedekind, whose plays signify for 
us the extreme limit of freedom of ex- 
pression, has been given full and un- 
expurgated representations. Altho this 
dramatist has been dead several years, 
and most of his plays written before the 
war, his dramas are making a greater ap- 
peal to the German public than ever be- 
fore. 

The -first figure in the world of the 
German theater is Max Reinhardt. His 
position since the revolution is even more 
important than before. His first great 
success was in 1900, when he produced 
Gorky’s “Night Lodging” at the Kleine. 
Concerning his position to-day, Mr. Tal- 
bot writes: 


“Reinhardt owns and manages three of the 
biggest theaters in Berlin, the Deutsche The- 
ater, the Kammerspiele and the Kleines 
Schauspielhaus. A fourth theater, to be 
called the Grosses Schauspielhaus, with a 
capacity of 5,000, will be opened under Rein- 
hardt’s management this winter. The reper- 
tory of the first season in this monster play- 
house is a strange mixture of classicism and 
ultra-modernism. New plays by Arthur 
Schnitzler, Karl Hauptmann and George 
Kaiser will also be done, as well as pieces 
from the pens of several young dramatists 
whose tendencies are toward the kind of 
filthy stories made possible by the abolition 
of the censorship. 

“Reinhardt is more than a clever producer. 
Among other things, he is a good business 
man. He knows what the public wants. His 
adoption of Wedekind and the rest of the 
group of playwrights known as ‘Young Ger- 
many’ has netted him untold profits. One of 
his new protégés is Walter Hassenclever, 


author of ‘The Son,’ which has created a 
sensation at the Kammerspiele.” 


In an interview recently published in 
the N. Y. Telegraph, Charles Feleky de- 
clared that Germany wants to show the 
world that new forces are at work after 
the downfall of the old régime, forces 
which go back to artistic traditions with 
which militarism has nothing in common. 
Mr. Feleky, whom Max Reinhardt has 
appointed as his American representative, 
gives a vivid description of Reinhardt’s 
miraculous transformation of the old Cir- 
cus Schumann into an amphiteater of 
large style. This idea the régisseur con- 


ceived many years ago, and he has real- 
ized it in spite of all the difficulties en- 
gendered by the war. 


“Professor Poelzig, the foremost of Ger- 
many’s architects, is the builder of the house, 
which is meant to be a people’s theater in the 
fullest sense of the term. The arrangement 
of the interior expresses the principle of the 
masses, who shall here participate in the arts. 
Amphitheatrically ascending, it contains well 
above 3,000 seats, from all of which a good 
perspective may be had. The acoustics are 
perfect. 

“Within the lonely blocks of houses around 
the Bahnhof Friedrichstrasse rises this edi- 
fice of extraordinary impressiveness, certain 
to draw the attention of all strangers to it. 
It is a red brick building of the simplest style, 
reflecting that mass impression towards 
which its purpose is directed. 

“The acting takes place in a great open 
space amphitheatrically designed. An ‘or- 
chestra’ protrudes far into the audience. On 
it borders an elevated fore-stage (Vor- 
biihne), and this in turn leads to the main 
stage. On these three planes—the levels of 
which can easily be changed—the acting takes 
place. The ‘orchestra’ serves mainly for the 
mass-scenes, the somewhat higher fore-stage 
for the individual performers, while the big 
stage in the background is designed to carry 
the scenic decoration. The whole arrange- 
ment.of these stages aims at the complete 
abandonment of the conventional frame- 
stage of the present day, the stage into which 
we look as into a stereopticon. Scenery, too, 
is relegated to a place of secondary impor- 
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tance. It is replaced by special transfigura- 
tion of light effects. 

“By these innovations Reinhardt hopes to 
achieve the recreatioh of the theater of the 
ancients, and immediately to effect the closer 
contact of the public with the actors. Aided 
by great scenic and pantomimic performances, 
Reinhardt has chosen the great classics to 
achieve this end.” 


Another interesting feature of the new 
theater in Berlin, as recounted by Mr. 
Feleky, is that the seats are from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. cheaper than the 
admission to other theaters in Berlin, the 
best seats being five marks per evening, 
and the cheapest one mark (one mark at 
present is scarcely equal to our nickel). 
Subscriptions are sold to the first six pro- 
ductions of the opening season: Aeschy- 
lus’ “Orestes,” Goethe’s “Faust,” Schil- 
ler’s “Wilhelm Tell,” Hauptmann’s “The 
White Savior,” Shakespeare’s “Julius Cae- 
sar,” and Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata.” 

The influence of Reinhardt is obvious 
in the artistic aims of all the best thea- 
ters in Berlin, according to Hayden Tal- 
bot. He writes: ~ 


“Friedrich Kayssler, one of the many ac- 
tors who, under Reinhardt’s tuition, have de- 
veloped into leading treatrical managers, is 
now the head of the Neue Freie: Volksbihne, 
where he not only manages but acts in the 


show. Messrs. Meinhard and Bernauer are 
another pair of actors who graduated from 
the Reinhardt school and are now operating 
three big Berlin theaters: the Berliner Thea- 
ter, which specializes in musical comedy; the 
Theater K6niggratzer Strasse and the Ko- 
médienhaus. It may be worth noting that 
these three houses have played continuously 
to capacity business for four solid years. Re- 
cent successes at the Berliner Theater include 
‘Stars That Shine Again’ and ‘The Lady in 
the Full Dress Suit,’ two musical comedies. 
‘The General’s Observation Hill,’ a scream- 
ingly funny exposé of the low opinion Ger- 
mans have of Austria’s military prowess, is 
the current attraction at the Komédienhaus. 
Strindberg, Sudermann and Wedekind hold 
the stage at the Theater K6niggratzer Strasse 
continuously. 

“Victor Barnowsky, another disciple of 
Brahm contemporary with Reinhardt, is man- 
aging the Lessing-Theater, where he now has 
in rehearsal a German translation by Stefan 
Zweig of Romain Rolland’s ‘The Time Has 
Come.’ The Kiinstler-Theater is also under 
Barnowsky’s management. 

“Dr. Georg Altmann has the Kleine Thea- 
ter on Unter den Linden, previously managed 
by Reinhardt and then Barnowsky. It is one 
of the best playhouses in Berlin. The last 
big hit in this house was ‘Adam, Eve and the 
Serpent,’ by Hassenclever. Another of Has- 
senclever’s satires, scorching existing social, 
political and spiritual tendencies in Germany, 
is in process of preparation for this theater.” 





EVA GAUTHIER: PIONEER AND EXPLORER 
OF MODERN MUSIC 


OT merely as an “interpreter” of 
Javanese and Malaysian folk-tunes, 
but as a pioneer into the uncharted 

realms of “modern” music, Madame Eva 
Gauthier has recently evoked tributes 
from such discriminating music critics as 
H. T. Parker of the Boston Transcript 
and Pitts Sanborn of the N. Y. Globe. 
Madame Gauthier, we are led to believe, 
is a musical explorer, a pioneer in the in- 
terpretation of all that is novel in song 
composition. She is as truly of our own 
1920 as Yvette Guilbert was of those 
naughty Nineties. There, to follow her 
critics, the comparison must cease. “Un- 
like some other recitalers that know how 


to put together a good list of songs,” ex- 
claims the sophisticated Mr. Sanborn, 
“she has a voice and can sing.” Mr. 
Parker is no less enthusiastic concerning 
Madame Gauthier’s gifts in a field she has 
made peculiarly her own. Of a recent re- 
cital in Boston, Mr. Parker wrote in the 
Transcript : 


“She sang first three or four of the Java- 
nese and Malaysian folk-pieces gathered dur- 
ing a visit to those Asiatic coasts and by the 
favor bestowed upon her by no less a native 
potentate than the Sultan of Jolo. He had 
reason for his grant of good will. To sing 
them, Miss Gauthier assumed Malaysian sem- 
blance. Faintly, creamily tawny was her face; 
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MODERN MUSIC IS A GREAT ADVENTURE 


Madame Eva Gauthier is a pioneer in the un- 
chartered jungle of modern song. She makes music 
as thrilling as the movies, and song-recitals potent. 


her hair was platted close; flat silver earrings 
drooped from her ears; batik, banded in white 
and blue that must have been the envy of 
dabblers in such process (were any in the 
room) clothed her. With an animation of 
mind, a clearness of speech and a personal 
charm, quickly touching her hearers, Miss 
Gauthier conversed with them (as it seemed) 
about Javanese and Malaysian folk-ways and 
folk-music. Then she set to her songs, which 
bear’ words as few, simple and artless as 
those of sundry old Italian airs, The music, 
whether it was of love or longing, or only 
lullaby of brown nurse to white baby, whether 
it was playful and kindly fancy of earthly 
and heavenly meetings and partings, was 
simple of fine and undulating lines, limpid as 
soft light, gentle and tender of voice and 
mood, tenuous yet insinuating of rhythm— 
music of tranquil spirits, singing to them- 
selves or in company for the sake of their 
song, hearing the thin, insistent beat of the 
accompanying instruments. Even a piano 
may be persuaded to reflect it; while Miss 
Gauthier’s tones were as mirror to this softly 
flowing, lightly inflected, quiet-tempered mu- 
sic. Wistfulness dwelt in her voice for it.” 


But this artist, suggests Mr. Parker, is 
not merely a musical Conrad who sails 


the seven seas in search of the exotic. 
She is as thoroly and intelligently at home 
in “art” songs as in folk-songs of strange 
races. To follow the Transcript tribute: 


“One of her pieces was Debussy’s marvel- 
ously sensuous version of still amorous 
ecstasies—‘La Chevelure’; another, far re- 
moved, was: Ravel’s ‘Nicolette,’ in which he, 
the sophisticated, covets and gains the voice 
of folk-song, albeit a little too witty; a third, 
more conventional than the rest in melody 
and rhetoric, was Roussel’s ‘Amoureux Sé- 
parés’; a fourth renewed the familiar sun- 
shot and shadow-shot beauty of Duparc. 
Miss Gauthier’s singing of all four. testified 
to her ability to assimilate the characterizing 
mood, manner, substance and atmosphere of 
a song, to enrich it with her own works of 
the imagination, to impart all these things to 
her hearers so that they may forthwith re- 
ceive, feel and understand, as effortless and 
responsive as she in her turn had seemed 
with music and verse.. At her will and the 
composer’s, her voice takes on many colors; 
it is as quick with suggestion. It can both 
sharpen and sustain. Closely it follows 
melodic line, instantly it yields to modula- . 
tion. Yet always, so far as these songs of 
the music-room disclosed, it remains warm- 
textured, bright-lustred, sensuously flowing. 
At every turn, at every need, Miss Gauthier 
summoned and also measured the finer skill, 
the finer rhetoric of song. Clearly a singer, 
an artist, a personality whom the connois- 
seurs should know in a wider-ranging recital. 
Yet for ending, since Miss Gauthier is quite 
human, she set the French flag in the court 
aquivering to the snap and jingle of that 
best of war ditties ‘Madelon,’” 


Madame Gauthier has introduced to 
America the music of that most egregious 
and eccentric of French composers, Erik 
Satie. In her latest New York recital 
she sang for the first time the “Berceuses 
au Chat” by Igor Stravinsky. Of these 
songs, sung to the accompaniment of three 
clarinets, the Tribune was led to remark: 


“Stravinsky's ‘Cat Songs’ were on the pro- 
gram. Those who went, however, discovered 
that the singer and the three clarinets, which 
the Russian has prescribed for the accom- 
paniment, are not required to immortalize a 
springtime epic of the backyard. The four 
little songs are only lullabies with a fantastic 
accompaniment, intended to lull children to 
sleep with intimate pictures of feline house- 
hold activities. 
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“Clever Miss Gauthier had many other 
novelties on her program—a group of Spanish 
folk-songs, another of songs by modern 
Spanish composers, an air from Ravel’s comic 
opera, ‘L’Heure Espagnole,’ which was sung 
in London last summer, and four songs by 
modern French composers—Severac, Keoch- 
lin, Dupont and Chabrier. Rather the most 
enjoyable feature of the evening, however, 
was a group of Chinese and Japanese songs 
by Bainbridge Crist, based on original themes 
and words.” 


The critic of the Evening Journal who 
characterizes this artist as the “high 
priestess of the cult of modernism in 
song,” declares that Madame Gauthier 
adds a considerable dash of Latin and 
Russian spice to the flavor of song re- 
citals that “makes the rest of the cookery 
of a year-in-and-year-out sameness.” 


“The Stravinsky songs, which the ir- 
reverent of modernism might be tempted to 
call caterwauling cradle songs, were pat- 


ently tossed off trifles, but nevertheless in- 
tensely interesting for their dissonantal har- 
monic accoutrement—back-fence atmospherics 
achieved with a combination of the high E 
flat clarinet, the usual clarinet in B flat and 
the alto clarinet in F, known as the basset 
horn. The clarinet family became feline— 
a pulsatile guttural purr, the familiar melodic 
moonlight sonata and a sympathetic adden- 
dum in the little instrument. The vocal fore- 
ground was astonishingly beyond and yet 
within the piquant series of musical pictures. 
Mme. Gauthier emerged triumphant against 
the tripartite clarinet disturbance—she is a 
truly courageous person. Her voice was in 
excellent condition and, coupled with her 
more than respectable knowledge of the art 
of singing, held much beauty. If she would 
but contrive to thrust more impulse, more 
vitality of the interpretative phrase, more il- 
lustrative detail into these modernist songs 
she would serve their intent and their content 
more faithfully. Nevertheless, for such out- 
right pioneering as she does, one may be truly 
grateful.” 





GORDON CRAIG AS EFFICIENCY EXPERT OF 
THE MODERN THEATER 


always readable pen of Edward 
Gordon Craig* inevitably brings 
from his reviewers praise or blame for 


A NEW book from the eccentric tho 


his impractical idealism. But in his 
new book, a collection of essays on the 
theater of past, present and future, Mr. 
Craig reveals himself—in part at any 
rate—as a sort of efficiency expert. What 
he objects to in our theaters is the ap- 
palling spectacle of waste, the money 
thrown away by producers and public 
upon trash of the most perishable and 
ephemeral nature. “Do they know,” he 
asks, “that if the sums of money that 
went towards these pasteboard patchwork 
pieces of what is honored with the word 
‘art’ were laid out in an orderly manner, 
with a due sense of responsibility and 
proportion, and with the conscience that 
belongs to men rather than children, the 
world would be all the richer by possess- 
ing lasting works of art instead of a 
yearly rubbish-heap higher than the Wash- 


* Tue THEATER—Apvaneinc. By Edward Gordon 
Craig. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


ington Memorial?” Gordon Craig denies 
that he is quixotically inclined. He does 
not want to fight the “trades” which pile 
up this “pyramid of trash.” But our thea- 
ter of to-day he adjudges a negative af- 
fair at best, without durable qualities. It 
costs as much as would a durable theater, 
yet endures only a few years. “The pub- 
lic of the present theater is in love with 
the latest thing, and spends millions of 
money in order to have one glance at it; 
then tosses its head and asks for a still 
later thing. In fact the present theater 
is the triumph of an effete public.” 

Sir Henry Irving spent lavish sums for 
his productions of Shakespeare. Nearly 
three million dollars were spent on his 
American tours. From 1876 to 1905 his 
expenses amounted to no less than ten 
million dollars. 


“T would only draw attention to the expen- 
diture and remark that there is nothing to 
show for that two million pounds. There is 
no theater of beautiful proportions containing 
a stage equipped for the benefit of succeeding 
generations ; there is no museum, no library, 
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nothing. As it is not to be supposed that an 
ounce of the great Irving personality would 
have been lost had these things been built, 
collected and preserved, why was something 
not done? I will tell you why. 

“Tt was not possible because the public pre- 
fers to be made to pay. Had Irving asked 
England and America, in the course of 
twenty years, to supply him with one million 
pounds sterling in order that he, as the best 
actor of his age, might erect for them a 
theater which should be even as durable as 
the Comédie Francaise (Moliére’s theater), 
the queer thing is that he would have been 
refused that sum.” 


Irving did get that amount and more, 
“and he did it by carrying around train- 
loads and boatloads of scenery and cos- 
tumes, armor and appliances which, if 
still in existence, must cost more to store 
than their actual value.” The present 
theater aims at effectiveness at all costs, 
and does not care whether what is seen 
on its stages are works of fine art or not. 
The “fake” tells. The genuine falls short 
of theatrical effect. 


“Instead of the fake we should have the 
genuine. 

“If every stage thing cannot be precious— 
tho I see no reason why before long it should 
not be—let it at any rate be unpretentious. Is 
there anything more annoying than to see 
these gilded plaster theater interiors? If the 
gild plaster had something inspiring in its 
form, then we would perhaps set aside the 
question of the gilt and the plaster and ac- 
cept it for its expressive form. But it has 
not one quality that is good about it. The 
theater at present is just a pretentious place 
and likely to foster pretention in those who 
frequent it.” 


Of the attempt to be “simple,” Mr. Craig 
frankly declares, “the tendency is to be- 
come what is called ‘artistic’ and to create 
a new pretension. These theaters get 
built somehow without inspiration and 
without a reason and are expressionless. 
Some system, some happy or unhappy 
idea, is followed, and it all ends in being 
no better than the gilt and plaster palaces 
of old.” Who shall now accuse Craig 
of “dreaming,” of impracticality? Espe- 
cially when he writes: 

“Practical people should consider the enor- 


mous waste which goes on year after year, 
and ask themselves whether, instead of it, 


they cannot see their way to have the durable 
theater and the perishable theater, without 
spending a penny more. Thus they would 
have their cake and eat it: I believe this is 
possible.” 


People are always asking him, Gordon 
Craig confesses, why he doesn’t propose 
something practical. 


“Let me answer with Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau where he says: ‘All people are always 
telling me to make practical suggestions.’ 
And he goes on to say, ‘You might as well 
tell me to suggest once more what people are 
already doing, or at least to suggest improve- 
ments which may be incorporated’ with the 
wrong method at present in use—in that way 
the good becomes corrupted and the bad is 
none the better for it.’ And he adds still 
further, ‘I would rather follow exactly the 
established methods than adopt a better meth- 
od by halves.’ 

“I wish to call the attention of those finan- 
ciers who like to spend their money lavishly 
. . . to the wasted ten million dollars and to 
beg them to consider whether they would not 
prefer to have their names preserved in more 
durable material. And I wish to call the 
attention of all legislators to the whole ques- 
tion: Shall there be waste or economy?” 


Critical reaction to Mr. Craig’s ideal- 
istic practicality has been divided. Writ- 
ing in the N. Y. Tribune, George Jean 
Nathan admits that Craig’s theories and 
opinions are often in collision with his 
own: but he nevertheless names the Eng- 
lishman as “the theater’s greatest dreamer 
and greatest imaginative artist.” 


“By proving that a dream may often be 
more magnificent than an immediately tangi- 
ble gesture, by proving that there is often a 
profound practicality in fancies, he has gained 
for himself the concord and the mighty re- 
spect even of such as have sometimes found 
in his assumptions a sharp sting to their own 
theatrical creeds.” 


A vigorous but not entirely convincing 
refutation of Gordon Craig’s theories is 
found in the Nation: 


“The problem of improving, or, if you 
will, reforming the living theater is, in truth, 
neither so intricate nor so esoteric as Mr. 
Craig and a few other theorists would have 
us believe. The theater on the Continent of 
Europe has been, for rather more than thirty 
years, in a very tolerable condition.” 





. “SCIENCE ana Discovery *: : 


WHY THE INTESTINAL FLORA MUST BE 
CHANGED IN US 


ASTEUR discovered that the intes- 
Pp tinal tract is swarming with bac- 

teria. More recent investigators 
have estimated the number of these or- 
ganisms produced in the intestinal tract 
to be not less than 150,000,000,000,000, 
and doubtless the number is much greater. 
Pasteur believed and taught that these 
countless millions of minute organisms 
were useful and even necessary to the 
maintenance of the body in health, that 
they rendered valuable and essential assis- 
tance in the process of digestion. Pasteur 
wrote and taught in the light of the facts 
available in his day and his conclusions 
are important still, but more recent inves- 
tigators, having ampler facilities than he 
possessed, are in a position to show that 
Pasteur was in error. Some at least of 
the minute organisms in the intestinal 
tract are prejudicial to health. They are 
often the unsuspected cause of disease 
and the maladies they occasion are spread- 
ing. The intestinal flora must be changed 
in all of us. 

This conclusion is reached by that dis- 
tinguished expert, Doctor J. H. Kellogg, 
medical director of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, in a recent work on the di- 
gestive tract, in which the path of a meal 
through the body is mapped out and de- 
scribed from a new point of view. With 
reference to the intestinal flora, for in- 
stance, it is shown that more than half the 
animals in the Spitzbergen region of the 
Arctic have no bacteria in the intestinal 
tract. Guinea-pigs brought into the world 
by Caesarean section may be made to grow 
without contact with bacteria. Chickens 
hatched from eggs free from bacteria 
may be raised and made to thrive on food 
and drink in an atmosphere entirely free 


from germs. We do not live, then, by the 
aid of the germs that throng our in- 
testines. We live in spite of these mi- 
crobic enemies.* 


“The germs that are ordinarily found in 
the human intestine may be divided into two 
classes: namely, fermentation germs and 
putrefaction germs.- Fermentation germs 
feed upon carbohydrates, that is, starch, 
sugar and dextrin; while putrefaction germs 
feed upon protein—such substances as the 
white of eggs, the lean of meat, and the curd 
of milk. Roughly speaking, we may say that 
fermentation germs feed upon vegetable and 
putrefaction germs upon animal substances. 

“These two classes of germs differ very 
widely in their characteristics, and their re- 
lation to the human body is in each case 
based upon the substances which they pro- 
duce by their activity. Fermentation germs 
produce for the most part acids, especially 
lactic and acetic acids, which, in the small 
quantities in which they are produced in the 
body, are practically harmless. Putrefaction 
germs, on the other hand, produce by the 
decomposition of proteins, especially when 
acting upon animal proteins, highly poisonous 
toxins, many of which closely resemble the 
venom of snakes and minute quantities of 
which are capable of producing the most 
alarming and distressing symptoms.” 


A good illustration of the ill effects of 
minute doses of these poisons is found in 
the unpleasant symptoms experienced by 
contact with putrescible substances, for 
example, the odors arising from a dead 
rat in a closet or under the floor. The 
carcasses, the emanations from which may 
be diluted greatly with air, can cause 
headache, nausea and loss of appetite. 
The sickening effect of the odors arising 


* Tue Itinerary or A Breaxrast. By J. H. Kel- 
agnalls 


logg, M.D. New York: The Funk & W. 


pany. 
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from the discharge from a dog or other 
animal or of a meat eater, is one more il- 
lustration. If the mere breathing of the 
diluted poisons arising from such putres- 
cent matter will produce serious effects, 
how much graver must be the result when 
through the retention within the body of 
these foul substances all of their poison- 
ous contents are absorbed and sucked up 
into the blood and circulated through the 
body! When a person, through constipa- 
tion, throws off through the lungs, kid- 
neys and skin a large part of the poison- 
ous matters which ought to have been dis- 
charged through the bowels, how much 
greater must be the mischief! There is 
abundant reason for believing that the 
poisoning of the body, or so-called auto- 
intoxication, which results from the ab- 
sorption of poisons from the intestines, is 
the chief cause of most chronic diseases 
and of premature senility and decay, as 
well as a potent and predisposing cause 
of many acute maladies. 


“Normal human beings are born into the 
world entirely free from bacteria. Not a 


single germ is found in the interior of the 


new-born infant. Within a few hours after 
birth (four to six hours in summer, and 
twenty hours in winter) the intestines of the 
infant are found to be swarming with bac- 
teria, the study of which, by Tissier, Esche- 
rich and numerous other investigators has 
shown to be of the harmless sort—namely, 
the fermentation germs, or acid-formers. It 
is the presence of these germs that gives 
to the stools of a healthy young infant a 
slightly sour odor. A portion of the bowel 
discharges of the young infant added to milk 
does not cause putrefaction of the milk, but 
simply souring and fermentation. These 
acid-forming germs play a protective role. 
Thanks to their presence in the intestine, 
the putrefaction germs. cannot thrive, for 
these organisms cannot grow in the pres- 
ence of acids. An alkaline medium is needed 
to promote their growth. Hence, so long as 
acid-forming germs keep possession of its 
intestine the infant is safe from the de- 
structive effects of the putrefaction germs, 
or poison-formers, which are the cause of 
diarrhea and most other infant troubles. 
When by the use of cow’s milk (that is, ordi- 
nary commercial milk), or by other errors 
in feeding, such as the giving of meat or 
fish, overwhelming numbers of putrefaction 
germs are introduced into the intestine and 


the infant’s stools become dark-colored and 
bad-smelling, then the experienced mother or 
nurse, as well as the doctor, knows that the 
child, if not already sick, will soon be sick, 
and the sickness will be due to the poisons 
produced by these enemies of life, the germs 
of putrefaction. 

“As the child advances in years the putre- 
faction germs increase in number in the in- 
testine. Through the use of meat, highly 
active putrefaction germs are introduced into 
the intestine and grow and multiply in great 
numbers, so that the stools become very of- 
fensive and chronic autointoxication results.” 


These putrefactive germs are the cause 
of early senility, as Metchnikoff showed. 
These are germs which produce most 
virulent poisons. When present in the 
feces in large numbers they are a certain 
proof of the existence of chronic intéstinal 
autointoxication, even tho the character- 
istic symptoms of autointoxication have 
not yet appeared. 


“Offensive breath and perspiration, the 
discharge of foul-smelling gases from the 
bowels, putrid stools, a thin, inelastic, parch- 
ment-like skin, dullness of mind, inability to 
concentrate the mind, mental irritability or 
depression without cause, cold hands and 
feet, perspiration of the hands and feet, 
chronic headache, attacks of migraine or sick 
headache—these and a score of other symp- 
toms which might be mentioned are certain 
indications of chronic poisoning, prompt at- 
tention to which may prevent the develop- 
ment of later more serious conditions, such 
as hardening of the arteries, Bright’s dis- 
ease, with albumen and casts in the urine, or 
apoplexy and paralysis. Grave symptoms of 
autointoxication do not appear until after 
the mechanism of the body, through which 
nature deals with poisons, destroying and 
eliminating them, has broken down and failed 
to accomplish its purpose as a result of the 
overwhelming amount of work which has 
been thrown upon it. Hence, the appearance 
of symptoms of autointoxication indicates 
that the body has already become crippled 
and that the matter must receive serious and 
immediate attention.” 


Changing the intestinal flora is an im- 
portant factor in the treatment of all 
forms of chronic disease and in the ma- 
jority of cases is the one essential thing. 
One instance is the temporary benefit de- 
rived by persons who visit mineral 
springs, the waters of which are laxative. 
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These patients are never cured altho they 
derive temporary benefit. Special dietaries 
afford an illustration of the curative value 
of means which influence the intestinal 
flora. Fruits and milk are substances 
which ferment but do not putrefy. When 
the diet is confined to these articles, fer- 
mentative changes rather than putrefac- 
tion take place in the intestine, acids are 
formed instead of poisons. For the time 
being the body is delivered from the de- 
structive influence of the highly potent 
toxins produced by the putrefactive germs 
when active within the body or outside of 
it. Raw foods of a vegetable character 
are alive and hence able to resist the ac- 
tion of bacteria. Vegetable foods taken 
in raw or uncooked state are digested be- 
fore it is possible for them to undergo 
destructive changes and thus their use 
discourages the growth of bacteria in the 
intestine, especially those of the putrefac- 
tive state. 

Colon germs which in the presence of 
protein—meats, eggs and so forth—pro- 
duce indol and other highly active poisons 
capable of causing hardening of the ar- 
teries, headache, probably Bright’s disease 
and numerous other disorders, are in the 
presence of sugar incapable of producing 
these poisonous substances, producing in- 
stead harmless acids. This seems in the 
main true of all putrefactive germs—that 
is, germs which cause putrefaction when 
growing on protein will, if supplied with 
a sufficient amount of sugar, cease to pro- 


duce putrefactive poisons and produce 
fermentation with harmless acids instead. 
Putrefaction germs may be reformed by 
simply feeding them with sugar. , 

Now, it is possible to change the in- 
testinal flora in spite of whatever ideas 
may have been handed down on the sub- 
ject by Pasteur. Some things are essen- 
tial according to Doctor Kellogg: 


“1. To so regulate the diet that there will 
be left in the colon no putrescible food, resi- 
dues. This is accomplished by eliminating 
from the diet for a few days all animal pro- 
teins, that is, meat, milk and eggs, and also 
vegetable foods rich in protein, such as beans, 
peas and cereals. Fats are also excluded be- 
cause they delay the movement of the food 
through the stomach and small intestine and 
encourage putrefaction in the colon. A diet 
consisting wholly of fruits or fruits and 
fresh green vegetables such as lettuce or 
cabbage, celery and other green things is 
best. Malt sugar or milk may be used 
freely. 

“2. The activity of the bowels must be in- 
creased to such a degree that the food resi- 
dues will not be retained in the colon long 
enough to undergo putrefaction. This re- 
quires three or four efficient bowel move- 
ments daily, or at least one bowel movement 
after each meal. By the free use of bran or 
agar-agar and paraffin oil in some form, 
spontaneous movements may usually be se- 
cured. When necessary, the colon may be 
emptied by a thoro enema once or twice a 
day, using water at a temperature of 80° F. 
or warm water (100° F.), followed by cool 
water.” 





A SPIRIT’S ACCOUNT OF THE PHYSICS OF 
THE NEXT WORLD 


the next world to this certain ideas 

of the physics of the region is 
vouched for by Sir Oliver Lodge. He 
has every reason to know, he declares, 
“from certain evidential messages,” that 
the commun‘cation from the “dead” is sent 
to h‘s mother—Mrs. L. Kelway-Bamber— 
by her son Claude. Claude joined the 
British army when the war began in 1914 
without waiting for a commission, but he 
rose from the ranks and was in the flying 


A N intelligence communicating from 


corps. He was killed in mid-air in Flan- 
ders in 1915. Up to the time he was killed 
Claude’s mother was skeptical as to the 
possibility of communicating with the 
“dead,” but she decided to investigate. In 
due time she received communications 
from her son through “Feda” in a series 
of regular sittings. Feda is the spirit 
control of Mrs. Osborne Leonard. 
Among his communications was one in 
which Claude enters into the physics of 
the next world in a general way, adapted 
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to the popular comprehension.* Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge, admitting the validity of the 
communications as emanating from the 
spirit of, Claude, points out that no sort 
of infallibility is attributable to such ut- 
terances, but “they are undoubtedly in- 
structive.” Philosophers of high standing 
have urged that statements of this kind 
ought to be made accessible. 


“They represent at worst a psychological 
phenomenon; while at best they convey the 
impressions of an eager newcomer to the 
other side, who with a gift of vivid state- 
ment is anxious to convey to you as much 
as he has so far learnt about the conditions 
which at his particular stage of development 
are encountered there. 

“On all recondite problems there are 
probably as many opinions over there as 
there are here, and it is unlikely that in deal- 
ing with what corresponds to scientific or 
philosophic fact he has arrived at much of 
importance: but concerning elementary de- 
tails of life and conduct his witness agrees 
in the main with that of others, and the 
wisest and best informed among critical stu- 
dents of the subject will be able to learn 
most from consistent statements of this kind. 
It has been responsibly urged that honest 
and undoctored records of -actual subjective 
experience will ultimately enable philoso- 
phers to systematize posthumous existence 
in their general scheme of the universe, and 
undoubtedly yours is an interesting instal- 
ment of the necessary raw material; tho 
at times it goes beyond actual experience 
and trespasses on the fanciful with too much 
of what is presumably hearsay.” 


Coming now to Claude’s own report, we 
find him saying that the bodies of the 
people in the next world are not made of 


ether. “We call them that as they are 
the bodies in which we manifest on the 
etheric sphere.” The physical bodies of 
human beings before death are walking 
on a physical plane. They are of the 
earth earthy. Altho we call them physical 
they do not look like the earth really—at 
least not to Claude. He says they look 
like a thing apart: 


“Our sphere is in the Ether, resting on 
the Ether, not on nor near the earth-plane, 
nor interpenetrating the earth as some peo- 


*Craupe’s Boox. Edited by L. Kelway-Bamber. 
With an introductory letter from Sir Oliver Lodge. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company. 


ple think. Our Spheres are built of and 
formed of Ether, therefore you can call 
them ‘Spiritual’ or ‘Etheric’ planes as you 
like. My body as I exist on that Spiri- 
tual or Etheric plane is a spiritual or etheric 
body, just as my physical body was termed 
‘physical’ when I was functioning in the 
physical plane. We derive the name of the 
body from the plane we are on; ‘physical’ 
body for physical plane, ‘astral’ body for 
astral, and ‘etheric’ body for etheric plane. 

“My present body is made of chemicals, 
and gases, and atoms—atoms certainly of a 
finer kind than one gets on the earth-plane. 
These are held together in much the same 
way as the atoms of the physical body, but 
this body does not disintegrate in the same 
way as the physical one does, because the 
life on the third Sphere is sure to be as long 
and perhaps many times longer than the one 
on the earth-plane. 

“There is something substantial about my 
spirit-body. Suppose I had to leave the third 
Plane and to go to the fifth, sixth or sev- 
enth Plane (for good I mean, not for a 
visit). I know then my entire etheric body 
would undergo a change; the atoms would 
be of a still lighter kind, because the nearer 
I go to the God-force, or Life-force, the 
more actual Life-force there is running 
through my body and holding those atoms 
together.” 


THE UNIVERSE AS SEEN BY A GHOST 


When we leave this earth, it seems that we find 
ourselves on a plane which is outward from the earth 
and more exalted than this. It is not unlike the 
cosmogony of Dante, according to one youth who 
passed on and who gave some impressions of his to 
the mother he left behind him here. 
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“On the third Plane the body in the way 
of its chemical constituents would be very 
much like that of the earth-plane—not so 
much in quantity, but the same in kind. Is 
it not correct that hydrogen and similar 
gases or chemicals can be obtained in a 
grosser or in a more refined state, a lighter 
state—lighter in pressure? Our bodies are 
made of the extremely refined variety.” 


Take coal, for instance, says Claude. 
You can set it alight in the raw state and 
you have a coarse flame of gas or, even 
if they do not light it in the next world, 


they know there is gas there of a cearse--- 


kind. If that gas is taken. and put 
through certain processes it becomes purer 
and more refined simply because it has 
passed through those processes. It has 
passed through and over something. The 
gas is drawn from the coal and blown 
right across steam, and when it reaches 
the other side it is caught in a purer state. 
This observation brings Claude to his 
point. The gases and chemicals that go 
to make up the physical bodies—as they 
still remain on his plane—need not be 
drawn only from the surface of the earth 
plane or even from just above it. The 
spirits have proved by their own study of 
the physics of the region in which they 
find themselves that the gases in question 
exist some distance from the earth plane. 
The farther you go the purer and more 


refined in nature are the gases and chem- 
icals involved. Just as our physical bodies 
are made of grosser gases which belong 
to the earth plane, so the bodies of the 
spirits are made of finer gases which ex- 
ist in the atmosphere of Claude’s present 
spirit plane. 

He has contrived to make an illustra- 
tive chart, using the medium for the pur- 
pose, apparently. He had her draw a line 
for the earth or rather a star and a circle. 
Around that circle he put seven circles, 
one outside the other, to stand for seven 
spheres. Outside those, filling all space, 
is enormous space, an actual force which 
seems to contain or to consist of many 
strong powers. Mortals think they have 
discovered these on the earth plane—elec- 
tricity, radium and the like. There are 
many more still to be discovered on the 
earth plane: 


“Electricity was always there, but we did 
not know how to use it. I am mentioning 
‘radium’ and ‘electricity’ because you might 
otherwise ask me what force it is, and why 
we call it a force. We know it’s a force 
because we know that everything that has 
life is animated by that force, and the far- 
ther you go from the earth-plane and the 
nearer you go to it the more you can feel 
the force. 

“Electricity is only one of the many con- 
stituents of the force.” 





CURIOSITIES OF CANNIBALISM AMONG THE 
AFRICAN BLACKS 


HY cannibalism should persist 
W after so many centuries of ex- 

ploration in the dark continent 
remains one of the mysteries of culture to 
the anthropologist. The native of central 
Africa has at present a positive liking for 
human flesh, declares Doctor E. Torday, 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Human flesh is a special delicacy. Its use 
is forbidden to the women of the tribes. 
The object is to leave enough for the men. 
The women, nevertheless, contrive to ac- 
quire a rib or a finger from the pot in 
which the remains of some luckless hunter 
are stewing. The delicacy is kept con- 
cealed unti] the thief is safe behind the 


hut of reeds in the forest. Then it is de- 
voured with gusto. In the Marquesas 
Islands, when the cannibals flourished 
there, the same rule in regard to canni- 
balism was observed. No woman was al- 
lowed to practice it because the men were 
selfish and themselves ate the whole of 
any missionary or sailor falling into their 
hands. The persistence of cannibalism is, 
therefore, due to a passion for human 
flesh and not, as some anthropologists have 
maintained, to a lack of food. The na- 
tives of central Africa have plenty of 
things to eat, but they give to human flesh 
the distinction attained by lobster in the 
menu of the New York epicure, 
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Cannibals seem to prefer human flesh 
in the form of hash, altho they delight 
in a stew and they will gnaw a thigh- 
bone with relish. Flesh itself is consumed 
in the ordinary way with manioc flour. 
The ordinary food consists of manioc 
flour made into a paste with water and 
boiled. Hash from the human body is 
mixed with this edible. The feasts at 
which human flesh is eaten are social 
affairs of great importance among the 
men. Rich people in the tribes get most 
opportunities in this discretion. Hence 
the fact that a man eats human flesh as a 
steady diet implies that he is of consider- 
able local consequence socially. In fact, 
there is no concealment of anyone’s can- 
nibalistic propensities unless a high offi- 
cial from one of the European countries 
comes to the region. Then the subject is 
not referred to because it is well under- 
stood that the whites do not as a_rule feed 
upon human flesh and they know nothing 
of its delicacy and wholesomeness. 

Enemies killed in war and _ people 
buried alive after a poison test or dying 
as a result of it are eaten. Of this test, 
Professor Torday says in The National 
Geographic Magazine: 


“In disputes, where two people of the 
same village are concerned, a poison ordeal 


is employed as judge. Whether a man is 
accused of witchcraft, parricide, or of some 
minor offensé, he declares himself willing to 
take poison to prove his innocence. 

“The poison, which is derived from the 
bark of a native tree (Erythrophleum 
guineense), is usually ground fine and mixed 
to a thick paste, from which are made five 
small loaves, and these are administered one 
after the other to the defendant. During 
the next fifteen minutes, if it is a case of 
witchcraft, the bystanders call on Moloki. 

“The poison usually acts very quickly; it 
may kill the accused or cause purging or 
vomiting. The last-named effect alone is re- 
garded as a proof of innocence. In the 
second case the prisoner is compelled to dig 
a hole, He is then given a fowl to eat and 
enough palm-wine to make him quite in- 
toxicated. After this he is laid in the hole, 
or possibly goes and lays himself down, and 
is then buried alive in order to prevent 
Moloki escaping with his last breath. A 
large fire is kept alight on the grave for 
two days, and then the body is exhumed ‘an 
eaten.” ' 


Slaves are eaten very often. In the 
region near the Congo River the slave is 
too useful, apparently, to be slain without 
serious consideration. In the end, if a 
social affair of great significance is ahead, 
an inventory of the slave population will 
reveal one who is fit to be roasted. The 
preparations for the feast require the 
services of many persons. The slave is 
beaten to death or his head is chopped off. 
A suitable place is found near the river 
for an excavation. The corpse is allowed 
to rest in an improvized grave or pit dur- 
ifig a period varying from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours. A fire is kept burning 
over the grave. The flesh is consumed 
with no particular ceremony but with in- 
tense satisfaction and the feasters are an 
object of envy to the rest of the tribe. 
There is no wild scrimmage for a share 
in the menu, but the women will, if given 
an opportunity, surreptitiously take the 
leavings. There are, however, few leav- 
ings, aS some natives are fond of the 
human heart roasted, others love the liver, 
while the bones can serve at a pinch for 
implements of utility and musical instru- 
ments. Of the practices flourishing in 
connection with cannibalism Docter Tor- 
day says: 


“T have never been able to trace any mag- 
ical or religious basis for any of these cus- 
toms. Vessels in which human flesh has 
been cooked are broken and thrown away, 
and this rather suggests some magical idea, 
but the men say that the custom is only 
adopted to prevent women or other pro- 
hibited persons from using the same pot 
afterward. On the other hand, this prohibi- 
tion against using the pot subsequently sug- 
gests that there was in the past some idea 
of possible magical effects, tho women are 
at the present day debarred from human 
flesh, as they are from goat’s flesh, only in 
order that there may be a larger supply 
for the men. 

“There is only one way of abolishing can- 
nibalism in these countries, and that is not 
by making laws against it. On one occasion 
I gave one of my boys a tin of sardines, 
telling him to give his companions equal 
shares. With tears in his eyes he said that 
it was impossible; he could not eat sardines, 
for the cook had given him a kissi (medi- 
cine) to prevent him, and he would die if he 
ate them. I put him at his ease by giving 
him a stronger kissi from Europe.” 





TEEMING MILLIONS AND WASTE PLACES 


THE UNFATHOMED MYSTERY OF 
POPULATION 


OPULATION and depopulation are 
P matters concerning which sstatisti- 

cians permit themselves to be ex- 
act in a manner that has spread a gross 
popular delusion, if not an actual super- 
stition. We do net at all know why the 
population of one country remains sta- 
tionary while that of another increases. 
The subject has been left very largely to 
the statisticians who can yield results with 
their figures but they can not explain the 
causes of those results. If a couple of 
earth worms, for example, are sufficient 
to occupy one square yard per year with 
their offspring, their descendants, long be- 
fore thirty thousand years (a not improb- 
able estimate of time since the end of our 
glaciation) would have choked the world. 
This time-honored kind of calculation, de- 
clares Doctor Hans Gadow, of the Uni- 
versity. .of Cambridge,* implies a great 
fallacy: 


“It is, to a certain extent, applicable to 
animals with practically unlimited power of 
locomotion, for instance to a herd of cattle 
entering a new, unoccupied country. In the 
case of earthworms the actual resulting num- 
bers would soon be infinitely less than the 
calculated result, because of the choked, in- 
ner parts of the area, the inhabitants of 
which could not possibly pass over those 
living near the periphery, where alone new 
land and food is available. In a few years 
the centrifugal velocity of spreading, neces- 
sary to cope with these conditions, would 
surpass all reasonable limits. The phenom- 
enon is comparable with the progress of 
a ‘fairy-ring’ except in so far as the inside 
will contain a population of just comfort- 
able density. If we apply these considera- 
tions, the ring of worms will be found to 
have made astonishingly little progress in a 
thousand years, and, except at the periphery, 
the whole area will contain at best only a 
comfortably dense population, instead of 
countless millions.” 


Everybody knows that some kinds. of 
animals are common while others are rare. 
Why this should’ be so is easy ‘to under- 
stand when the rare species has a very 


* Tue WANpERINGS OF AnIMALS. By Hans Gadow, 
F.R.S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


limited distribution, but there are also 
birds and beasts and others which have 
an almost world-wide distribution or 
rather range, and yet are much more 
scarce than their nearest allies: 


_ “For instance, ravens compared with crows. 
Some kinds exist in literally countless mil- 
lions, others perhaps only in thousands. 
About these numbers of individuals we know 
nothing; the only species of which a rough 
census has been made is man. But for 
some conspicuous animals we can at least 
calculate a rough upper limit. It is un- 
likely that there exist, or have ever existed, 
more than one million lions in the whole of 
Africa, because we can construct their an- 
nual food-bill, etc., and thus narrow the 
probabilities. The existing stock of orang- 
utans in Borneo has been guessed at 50,000. 

“Countless species hove died out whilst 
others have come on, a process which is still 
at work, but from a broad point, of view 
(omitting local fluctuations) the general im- 
pression of a fauna is that the relative and 
actual numbers of the individuals hold their 
own, that there is neither an undue increase 
nor a marked decrease. How this balance of 
nature works is in well-nigh every case an 
absolute mystery. This is due to our igno- 
rance of the economics, the complex corre- 
lations, of every animal and plant. We do 
not know them of ourselves. Every kind of 
animal, living under favorable conditions 
(and nearly all live only where they find 
such), would in the natural course of events 
increase its numbers by leaps and bounds 
and the whole habitable world would soon 
be choked. We do not know the factors 
which keep down the numbers of such pow- 
erful and sagacious birds as macaws. The 
osprey is one of the most cosmopolitan birds 
of prey; it is stronger than most other fish- 
eating birds, and there are surely enough fish 
in the rivers and lakes for more ospreys, yet 
they are nowhere common. 

“We know that overcrowding, overpopu- 
lation of a district, engenders diseases, or 
rather let us say that these diseases are al- 
Ways present somewhere, comparatively 
harmless if kept going by a. chance victim, 
but that they spread in a crowd. _If a species 
has become so numerous that there is prac- 
tically contact between its members through- 
out its range, the whole may be carried off, 
Only those which happen to live in some ise- 
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lated district, cut off by chance, will be 
saved and, like the animals disembarking 
from the Ark, start afresh. The degree of 
the density of population necessary to pro- 
duce this ‘contact’ we do not know. Coun- 
tries with locusts and Bombycidae or spin- 
ning moths are also inhabited by ichneumon 
wasps. They balance each other, but when 
there occurs one of the great irruptions into 
the North German pine forests by the moth 
Gastropacha pini, the caterpillars of which 
then devastate whole forests, in the second 
or third year the ichneumons have also be- 
come so abundant that every caterpillar is 
attacked by them and dies.” 


Now let us consider man. With the 
present rate of British increase (an an- 
nual gain of 14 per 1,000) the population 
doubles itself in about fifty years. If we 
apply this rate, which is not at all exces- 
sive, to the present 1,600 million people of 
the whole world, there would be, a thou- 
sand years hence, a total population of 
1,660 million millions. The whole land sur- 
face of the globe would not yield suffient 
standing room. If we apply the same ratio 
backwards, we find that five people, start- 
ing 400 A. D., would have been sufficient 
to produce the present world’s population. 
So far as actual conditions are concerned, 
this is pure nonsense. Let us consider 
among other things that a population can 
not. hold its own unless every potential 
couple is some day supplanted by another, 
that a population can not increase unless 
on the average there are more than two 
children, not only born but brought up to 
propagate the race. It is absolutely cer- 
tain that the origin of man, as such, dates 
back into the Pliocene period of geology, 
a time of which 300,000 years would be a 


conservative estimate, and for argument’s 
sake representing ten thousand genera- 
tions of mankind. 

If we assume that the human race 
started as the traditional Adam and Eve 
pair, within the Pliocene, the rate of in- 
crease necessary to account for the pres- 
ent total population would be so small as 
to. render calculation quite preposterous: 


“The necessary gain would be 1000 : 1002 
per generation; 2 per 1000 people every 30 
years, instead of 14 per 1000 annually as is 
now the case in England. This implies that 
of alf the thousands of children born to 500 
couples ‘during thirty years only two sur- 
vived to add to the race. This being an 
unthinkable state of affairs, it follows that 
the rate of propagation has been always as 
large as it is now all over the world, but 
over and over again whole tribes have been 
well-nigh wiped out, by each other, by epi- 
demics or by accidents. Just like the Red 
Indians of North America, who, instead of 
well filling that large continent, have reason- 
ably been computed never to have amounted 
to more than a few hundred thousand souls.” 


Even these are mere inferences.. We 
have not a statistical record of the popu- 
lation of the earth extending sufficiently 
far back to yield definite bases. upon 
which conclusions may be built. Wars, 
plagues, floods and the like are them- 
selves accidents. They can not be. sta- 
tistically recorded for a period that runs 
back into ancient history. Increasing 
populations are somewhat mysterious even 
with the figures. Declining populations 
permit now and then a few ingenious in- 
ferences fitting a few known facts, and 
not always those. The subject of popu- 
lation is beset with riddles. 





WHAT IS CLAIMED FOR THE STILL ENGINE 


T is claimed that a new engine — 

known by the name of its inventor, 

Still—saves a third of the fuel now 
consumed by the processes of other types. 
The Still engine is more economical 
than any other engine in existence, ac- 
cording to the literature rapidly accum- 
ulating about it in the technical and 
scientific press. Large claims are not un- 
usual in the mouths of inventors and their 


champions, remarks Mr. F. E. D. Acland 
in a bulletin of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don, but Mr. Still can show, he says, con- 
siderable experimental work on engines of 
large size and tested by such competent 
authorities as Professor Bertram Hopkin- 
son of Cambridge and C. V. .Boys, the 
technical expert. Moreover, the claims 
made for the Still engine, says London 
Engineering, are treated with respect by 
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such acknowledged experts as Sir Dou- 
gald Clerk, Professor Watkinson and Sir 
Charles A. Parsons of turbine fame. 
Hence the public is entitled to think the 
Still engine an important new invention, 
altho it does not seem as yet to be a 
commercial proposition. Certainly, re- 
marks the engineering correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, a saving of 
about one-third of the fuel consumed by 
gas and oil engines and of over half of the 
fuel consumed by steam turbines and en- 
gines is an alluring picture both for the 
user of power as an individual and for a 
world short of the material of combustion. 
This writer on engineering presents the 
least technical account of the novelty that 
we have seen: 


Mr. Still’s engine is a combined steam 
and gas or oil engine. In the ordinary gas 
or oil engine the gas or oil is burned in a 
cylinder which, in order that it may be kept 
in a workable condition, must be jacketed 
with cool water. To this water the engine 
gives up about 30 per cent. of the original 
heat in. the fuel; Another 40 per cent. is 
thrown away with the exhaust gases, and the 
balance, :say 30 per cent.,. is converted into 
work. These figures vary a little, of course, 
but the variations do not substantially alter 
the figures given. To improve the efficiency, 
it is common practice with large engines 
to utilize some of the heat thrown out with 
the exhaust gases for raising steam, which 
in turn is utilized for power or other useful 
purpose. 

“Mr. Still does. the same thing in a modi- 
fied form, but he also attempts more. In 
place of a cold-water jacket he has a hot- 
water jacket. In fact the engine jacket is 
made into part of the water space, or at 
least is in free connection with the water 
space, of the steam boiler which is raising 
steam from the exhaust gases. In this way 
his boiler absorbs most of the heat which 
otherwise passes away with the jacket cool- 
ing water as well as a considerable part of 
the heat in the exhaust gases. In fact in 
tests made by Professor Hopkinson and Mr. 
Poys 3.28 pounds of steam were raised from 
the jacket heat and 2.72 pounds from the 
exhaust, six pounds in all, per hour’ per ef- 
fective horse-power developed by the gas or 
oil-engine proper. The steam so raised Mr. 
Still utilizes, not in a separate engine, but’ in 
the same cylinder, but on the other side of 


the piston that the gas or oil is burnt in. He. 


claims that the additional effective work 


thus obtained is 29 per cent. when the steam 
portion is operated non-condensing, and 40 
per cent. when operated condensing; which 
latter, of course, is the normal steam-engine 
practice.” 


There are many technical points raised 
by the Still engine, but they can hardly be 
stated in a study of the invention for the 
benefit of the laity. It may be of use, 
nevertheless, to indicate a few lines of 
criticism : 


“Gas (or. oil) engine cylinders are at 
present jacketed with cool water. Practically 
no maker will consent to a higher outlet tem- 
perature than 150 4egrees Fahrenheit—say 
110 Fahrenheit average temperature in the 
jackets—and most makers of large engines 
prefer not to exceed 130 Fahrenheit at most. 
At higher temperatures the cooling is less 
effective, and deposits take place in the 
jackets at the local hot places. Mr. Still 
when using a steam pressure of 120 pounds 
per square inch must have his jackets at a 
temperature of 350 Fahrenheit. The jump 
from 130 to 350 Fahrenheit may well be seri- 
ous, especially for the piston, which, it will 
be remembered, is jacketed with hot steam 
instead of cold water, and which is always a 
danger-point in gas and oil engines. An- 
other difficulty in many cases arises from 
the fact that steam is not raised, except by 
external means, until some time after the en- 
gine has been at work—a considerable draw- 
back for intermittent. working. 

“Other points of a more technical charac- 
ter relating to lubrication, piston leakage, 
cylinder expansion, governing, and also ques- 
tions of size or unit, complexity, and capital 
cost, must also be considered; and it is 
clear that only experience of large engines 
can finally determine the utility of Mr. Still's 
proposals. It is, however, fair to say that 
his claims are not based on experiments with 
mere models. He has successfully developed 
330 horse-power (effective) in one cylinder 
of an adapted Diesel oil engine and carried 
very heavy overloads, which last he achieves 
by admitting an additional and independent 
supply of steam to the steam side of the 
engines.” 


The problem which the Still engine is 
designed to meet will be understood: by 
the layman who realizes that there are 
two methods of producing power by. the 


combustion of fuel. It may be produced 
either under boilers.or within the main 
cylinders of combustion engines. The 
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THE NEWEST IDEA IN MECHANICS 
In the Still engine the jacket and cooling water form part of the circulating system of a. steam 
enerator, which may be:an integral part of the engine, or external to it, says The Scientific American. 
he cooling water therefore enters and leaves the jacket at a constant temperature, regulated by the 
pressure of the steam; the cooling being effected by converting the water into steam without eons 


its temperature. 


Excluding the radiation losses, which are kept low by lagging, all the heat whic 
passes through the walls is thus usefully recovered in the water as steam. 


The temperature of the 


cylinder wall is uniform over the whole of its exterior surface, and the heat lost to the cooling water 
at each stage of the cycle—compression, combustion and expansion—is diminished. 


greater part of the world’s power is still 
derived from steam, which, owing to its 
proved reliability and greater adaptability 
to the service demanded of it, holds the 
field in competition with its rival—the in- 
ternal combustion engine. The steam ex- 
erts powerful starting efforts. It puts 
trains or other powerful masses in mo- 
tion. It operates at any speed from start 
to its intended thaximum. It can develop 
more ‘than its rated power at reduced 
speed. It can carry great overloads for 
long periods and generally gives ample 
warning before it ceases to operate. All 
this, Sums up the well-known engineer, 
Frank E. D. Acland, in The Scientific 
American, is accomplished with a loss of 
eighty per cent. at least of the heat energy 
contained in the fuel supplied to it—a loss 
which is irrecoverable: 


“The internal-combustion- engine-shows a 


far higher heat efficiency, but cannot start 
itself without some external source’ of 
power; cannot develop its full power except 
at full speed; is a poor performer at low 
speeds; can only operate on moderate over- 
loads for short periods; and may cease to 
operate, owing to a small defect, without 
warning; so combustion engines have as yet 
made little progress in competition with 
steam in locomotive work, and have sup- 
planted steam but to a limited extent in 
marine and stationary engines. 

“The possibility of combining in one en- 
gine the superior thermal cycle at the high 
temperatures and pressures of the combus- 
tion engine with the low thermal cycle of 
steam to deal with its rejected heat, and, in 
the same engine, to add the superior working 
advantages of the steam engine, was the 
basis of his work. 

“The development of the internal-combus- 
tion engine has included many proposals and 
attempts to utilize the heat going to waste 
in the exhaust and cooling water.” 





THEY KNOW 


WHERE THEY 


ARE “AT” 


THE SENSE OF “LOCATION” IN THE 
LOWER ANIMALS 


culiar instinct which enables the 

cat to find its way home in spite 
of every effort to baffle and confuse it. 
Experiments with the cat were proceed- 
ing upon a somewhat ambitious scale in 
France when the war came to interrupt 
all investigations of the alleged “sixth 
sense” with which feline creation is en- 
dowed. Tales illustrative of the faculty 
of the dog in this respect have led the 
London Spectator to infer that canines 
generally may be directed by the sense of 
smell when they are lost. The conclusion 
is not sustained by the experiments of 
French savants reported in the Revue 
Scientifique, but it is admitted that the 
subject remains one for conjecture. One 
notion is exploded. The idea that the 
sense of “location” is possessed by only a 
few animals—such as the cat—is not sus- 
tained by the evidence. All lower ani- 
mals and many insects are equipped with 
this faculty. They can find a place they 
are seeking in some uncanny way. Man, 
on the contrary, lacks this gift unless he 
gets the aid of a device like the mariner’s 
compass. 

It is true that animals get “lost,” as the 
term is ordinarily understood, but it seems 
impossible to deprive them of the sense 
of “location” for a place to which they 
are accustomed and to which they wish to 
return. Experiments of eminent natural- 
ists seem to establish so much definitely. 
The “sixth sense,” as many naturalists 
call it, reveals itself in many ways be- 
sides that essential for navigation) of the 
air, the discovery of food and the return 
to a lair. Instances collected by The 
Christian Science Monitor relate to in- 
sects as well as mammals. Among the 
first to investigate the subject experi- 
mentally, it says, was Fabre, the famed 
French entomologist: 


Mai people have heard of the pe- 


“TD 


Fabre painted the abdomen of each of a 
dozen wasps. with white pigment; thrusting 
each insect into a small paper cylinder, and 
then deposited all the cylinders thus filled in 
a tightly closed box -that was carried over 


two miles from the place where the nests of 
the wasps were found. 

“When the wasps were liberated, they flew 
off in various directions. Fabre returned to 
the nest about five hours after the liberation, 
to observe the wasps that were coming and 
going. He soon found four wasps whose 
breasts were painted with the white pigment ; 
and it was not long before the others so 
adorned arrived. 

“Tt was contended, from these experiments, 

that the evidence showed that the wasps 
could not have found their nests either by 
sense of smell or by that of sight; and it was 
therefore maintained that they were pos- 
sessed of a sense, called by some the ‘sense 
of location’ or ‘orientation.’ 

“Further experiments were of still greater 
interest. Nine wasps were caught, painted 
white, and taken to the center of a city, some 
four miles distant from their nests. The 
wasps at once flew up above the roofs of the 
city, and immediately took a southern course 
toward their nest. The next day five of these 
wasps were found in the nest. 

“Another member of the wasp family that 
appears to possess the sense referred to is 
the ‘parasite wasp,’ that one which lays its 
eggs in the cells of the ‘mason bee.’ Upon 
the completion by the mason bee of its cells, 
eggs are deposited in it, and food is placed 
by these eggs for the use of the young bee 
when it shall be hatched. When these mea- 
sures have been taken, the mason bee thinks 
to clinch the matter by sealing the cell under 
clay. The clay, in turn, is surrounded with 
a wall of mortar made of mud, and around 
this is placed a wall of earth baked into a 
solid mass by the sun.” 


About the time the egg has hatched 
from the larva comes the parasite wasp. 
It stalks over the wall with its sensitive 
feelers, daintily sounding this bit and 
that, and at the precise moment when it 
reaches the spot under which the cell lies, 
the wasp begins to bore. The task may 
consume a number of hours. In the end 
the wasp succeeds in sinking a shaft 
straight and true to the concealed egg. 
The wasp then lays her egg in it. Thus, 
when her young are hatched, they havea 
supply of food. 

Many instances are afforded be. other 
creatures than insects. 
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THE MOST SENSATIONAL EVENT IN PHYSICS 
SINCE NEWTON 


back from Brazil last year photo- 
graphs verifying the so-called Ein- 
stein effect have, according to the Revue 
Scientifique (Paris), made an end of the 
universe that we took for granted since 
Newton’s day. The photographs proved 
the deflection of the light of-the stars by 
the sun’s gravitational field. The Einstein 
theory of relativity anticipated just that. 
The controversy that has ensued will 
be appreciable by the layman if we set 
forth, from the columns of the London 
Post, a simple exposition by the famous 
British astronomer, Dr. Andrew C. D. 
Crommelin. About five years ago, he 
writes, a new problem in physics had 
come to the fore. Are rays of light in 
their passage across space subject to de- 
flection by the force of gravitation? In 
the days, now long past, when the cor- 
puscular theory of light was held, such 
deflection seemed quite natural, and its 
amount was “calculated” by the famous 
physicist Cavendish, as far back as 1795. 
When the corpuscular theory was re- 
placed by the present belief that light con- 
sists of waves in an all-pervading medium 
called the ether, it was, at first considered 
that these immaterial waves would be un- 
affected by gravitation. Later, however, 
it was found that the light waves were 
able to perform quite an appreciable 
amount of mechanical work. This effect 
is not seen very clearly on masses of con- 
siderable size, but when we are concerned 
with particles of extreme minuteness, 
such as those that are believed to form 
the tails of comets, then the pressure of 
light-waves may exceed gravitation some 
twenty times, and is probably responsible, 
at least in part, for the violent repulsion 
f the tail matter of a comet outwards 
from the sun: 


fe eclipse expeditions that brought 


“Physicists not long ago reached the con- 
clusion, on theoretical grounds, that this 
transmission of mechanical energy implied 
the liability of the light-waves to suffer bend- 
ing by gravitation. A discussion then arose 
as to the amount of such bending. ‘The first 
idea’naturally was that it would be the same 


as that of a particle moving with the speed 
of light past the attracting body. Subse- 
quently a new theory of gravitation was put 
forward by a German physicist named Ein 
stein, which gives practically the same results 
as the Newtonian one for bodies moving at 
moderate speeds, but in the case of bodies 
moving at very high speeds the theory held 
that the bending-produced becomes greater, 
and in the case of a particle moving with 
the speed of light is actually doubled. As- 
tronomers were attracted by the Einstein 
theory, since it explained an anomaly which 
had puzzled them for many years. The tiny 
planet Mercury, owing to its nearness to the 
sun, has the greatest speed of any planet 
(whence the ancients personified it as ‘The 
messenger of the gods’). The path of this 
planet round the stn is decidedly ovai, and 
the direction of the point of the orbit that is 
nearest to the sun is changing at: a more 
rapid rate than the old theory would explaiti, 
but the amount proved to be in exact accord 
with that given by the new theory. Hence 
the wish to apply the other crucial test, name- 
ly, that of the bending of the light-waves: 

“There is only one body within our sphere 
of ‘cognizance that possesses anything. like 
the gravity power required to make the bend= 
ing of the light rays sensible—the sun. Even 
in its case the light must pass extremely. near 
the sun for the bending to be appreciable. 
But at ordinary times all objects in the sun’s 
neighborhood are overpowered by its daz- 
zling radiance. The only chance of observ- 
ing them is by taking advantage of those rare 
occasions when the moon covers up the sun. 
The recent eclipse was very favorable in two 
aspects. There was a rich field of bright 
stars round the sun, no fewer than twelve 
coming within the range of the photographic 
plates employed; and the duration of totality 
was long, nearly seven minutes at some sta- 
tions, and more than five at those actually 
occupied. There was time to take many pho- 
tographs, and thus obtain a result of greater 
certainty.” 

The photographs were duly made and 
brought back to England, whereupon a 
considerable pause ensued. The process 
of verification was tedious and required.a 
mathematical labor, of nicety. in which 
some of the ablest. men in that field were 
engaged. Finally, in November last, ata 
meeting of the Astronomical Society, oc- 
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curred an official verification of “a predic- 
tion preeminent among the daring proph- 
ecies of science.” Nothing less than a 
theory of the universe depended, writes 
Professor A. N. Whitehead in the Lon- 
don Nation, upon the examination of the 
photographs brought from Brazil: 


“Antecedently any one of three results ap- 
peared to be possible. There might be no ap- 
parent displacement of the stars. Such a re- 
sult would be the outcome of orthodox sci- 
entific theory. There might be an average 
displacement through 0”.75 (seconds of angu- 
lar distance). This would indicdte an ‘imter- 
esting action of gravitation on light which is 
deducible from a theory which Newton him- 
self had indicated as a possibility. Lastly 
there is Einstein’s prediction. According to 
him: the defection should average 1”.75. 

“The Astronomer Royal announced that in 
his.judgment, after making all necessary cor- 
rections and allowances, the observed average 
deflection was about 1”.9, with a margin for 
uncertainty. The Sobral plates by themselves 
gave.1”.98 and the Principe plates 1”.62.” 


This is not the only triumph for Ein- 
stein’s theory in the opinion of Professor 


Whitehead... Einstein had previously ex- 
plained..by it certain peculiarities in the 
orbit of the planet Mercury, as has been 
hinted, but, on the other hand, there has 
been one failure. The theory demands 
that in certain circumstances there should 
be a minute observational displacement in 
lines of the solar spectrum. This result 
has been looked for and not observed. 


“The absorbing interest of Einstein’s in- 
vestigations rests on the fact that they de- 
pend on adjusting the law of gravitation 
so as to make it square with the modern 
doctrine of relativity, of which Einstein 
himself is one main originator. There are 
yet other experimental grounds for believing 
in this doctrine, apart from the law of gravi- 
tation which Einstein has deduced from it, 
and many people who accept it have hitherto 
rejected this particular deduction. These 
further grounds are connected with the’ fail- 
ure, either by optical or by other electro- 
magnetic methods, to detect evidence of the 
earth’s motion through the ether. The theory 
of rélativity is the product of mathematicians 
working from electrical data; most’ physicists 
have hitherto looked on it coldly. But after 
its astounding run of luck in the way of ex¢ 
perimental verification, it has got to be taken 


seriously. PG 4 ae eed 


“No one who knows the theory will feel 
inclined to blame the physicists for shying at 
it. Fantastic consequences flow from it, con- 
sequences quite inconsistent with the tradi- 
tional philosophy of science, which is in the 
main the legacy of the Aristotelian domina- 
tion of the Middle Ages. In those times 
men took refuge from a disorganized world 
in a certain trim tidiness of thought. Ac- 
cordingly when modern science started on its 
career in the seventeenth century it took over 
the concept of a material universe adventur- 
ing through a space and a time which would 
be otherwise empty and eventless. Science 
has persistently endeavored to explain any 
observed happening in terms of the fact that 
at a certain time certain material is in one 
place and is going somewhere else. The great 
mathematical philosophers, Descartes and 
Leibnitz, struck a note of warning a§ regards 
space, and long ago science has nominally 
adopted from philosophy the doctrine of the 
relativity of space. This means that space is 
only a way of expressing connections between 
the materials which are nominally said to be 
in space. Accordingly, there cannot be first 
space and then the things to put in it, any 
more than there can be first the grin and 
then the cat to fit on to it. This doctrine of 
the relativity of space reduces all statements 
about configurations and motions of matter 
in space to statements about relations and 
changes of relations between various bits of 
stuff. But science has never taken this con- 
clusion very seriously, and has been content 
to rest on the fact that, since in practice it is 
impossible to detect absolute motions, only 
relative motions enter into its reasonings and 
observations.” 


The modern theory extends the doctrine 
of relativity to time. For if true, time is 
nothing else than a certain interconnec- 
tion between the events which are said to 
be in time. The doctrine goes deeper, too. 
Einstein laid down the principle that the 
measurement of time is achieved only by 
following the life history of some recog- 
nizable entity in the universe—for exam- 
ple, our earth. Accordingly, each such 
entity has its own private time, and the 
inhabitants of the earth who adopt earth 
time only achieve a public time for the 
universe by judgments founded on their 
system of intercommunication with the 
rest of the universe. Furthermore, the 
public time for earth inhabitants will 
differ from the public time of other beings 
an. other bodies in-diverse cirgumstances. 
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HAECKEL’S SERVICES AS A MAN OF SCIENCE 


N addition to his technical systematic 

work and his championing of Dar- 

winism and of freedom of thought 
and speech, what services did the late 
Ernst Heinrich Haeckel render to man- 
kind? By his vivid style, says London 
Nature, he made biology popular and 
diffused concepts of development and evo- 
lution throughout the world. He led the 
way in applying evolutionary ideas to 
zoology in general, as in his adoption of 
Fritz Miiller’s law of recapitulation—that 
individual development (ontogeny) tends 
to be a condensed epitome of racial evo- 
lution (phylogeny). Altho this general- 
ization requires careful handling and has 
often_led to abuse in the writings of un- 
disciplined popularizers, few would go the 
length of saying that its recognition has 
not enriched zoology. 


“In his studies of Monera and the like 
Haeckel did not a little to show the funda- 
mental biological importance of the Pro- 
tozoa; his gastrzea theory had a considerable 
and, on the whole, useful influence on em- 
bryology, tho it has now been superseded; 
he was an explorer of the rarely visited field 
of pro-morphology (the study of shape and 
symmetry), in which the pioneers of bio- 
physics are now finding treasure. We might 
recall many of his suggestions which subse- 
quent research has*justified or may still jus- 
tify: he was very early on the track of phago- 
cytosis; he was sure that crystals have 
-much to tell the biologist ; he felt that hered- 
ity and memory were in some way related 
phenomena, and that the unconscious-psychi- 
cal was not a contradiction in terms; he 
insisted that we have not heard the last of 
the application of the second law of ther- 
modynamics to organisms; he was one of 
the early voices crying in the wilderness that 
biology was an integral part of education.” 

Anti-metaphysical by profession, Hae- 
ckel nevertheless expressed in his theory 
of ‘cell.souls and the subjective aspect of 
the movements of matter a poetical hy- 
lozoism—the doctrine that life and matter 
are inseparable—akin to that of the early 
Ionic philosophers. His modes of thought 
were, like those, of the ancient Greeks. He 
has been likened in this respect to a ré- 
incarnation of one among them, Xenoph- 
anés: 


“It was characteristic of his buoyant opti- 
mism that he never seems to have suspected 
how naive his monastic philosophy was; but 
those who deplore the mischievousness for 
the ignorant of such a book as ‘The Riddle of 
the Universe’ ought to take their share of 
the blame for not providing for the people 
equally readable antidotes or prophylactics. 
The rancour he displayed in these tragic 
years towards a country where he had many 
friends and in which he had been highly 
honored must be viewed in the light of the 
fact that he was an octogenarian in enfeebled 
héalth when the war broke out.” 


ARTISTIC, ROMANTIC, HE RIDDLED 
s THE UNIVERSE 

Haeckel might have played Romeo like a 
Booth, or have fiddled a burning Rome like Nero, 
but he contented himself with zoology, biology, 
ecology and all that. 





-*Religion ana Ethics:. 


3 * Gees es 
IS A JUST ESTIMATE OF OUR AGE POSSIBLE? 


HAT modern life is too complicated 
for any one brain to be able to en- 
compass even its salient features, is 

the conclusion reached by Gilbert Mur- 
ray, Regius Professor of Greek in Ox- 
ford University, in a recent paper read 
before the Civic and Moral Education 
League of London, and printed in the 
Contemporary Review. The problem of 
judging what sort of community we are 
actually living in, and whether the main 
drift of the time is upward or downward, 
cannot, he says, be answered with any 
precigion or certainty. Iv is not only that 
the factors:are too numerous and varied 
for ts: to grasp; it is also that each per- 
son’s experience is both very limited and 
very.vivid: .A little fragment-of the evi- 
dengé which may, or may not be, a fair 
sample.is pressed upon an individual’s at- 
tention with a liveliness and intensity that 
disturbs. all sense of proportion. Profes- 
sor Murray recalls a story of a certain 
politician who rose to power in a very 
dark period of his country’s fortunes and 
was heard by his colleags singing as he 
went to his office. “What on earth is he 
singing for?” said one. “Is there some 
good news?” “He is not singing for 
news,” answered another, “he is singing 
because he is Prime Minister.” Professor 
Murray’s comment on the story is: “We 
all act in that way.” He continues: 


“The nineteenth century had on the whole 
a fairly definite opinion of itself; a highly 
favorable and, I think, a well-grounded opin- 
ion. It had its assailants, its Carlyles and 
Ruskins and Joseph de Maistres. But they 
were not convincing. They all had the char- 
acteristic marks of people who were seeking 
not so much to describe realities as to pro- 
duce an effect. They wrote with fury, with 
malice, with the weapons of paradox and 
hyperbole. They were not trying to pass a 
fair and careful judgment, they were trying 


to pierce with arrows the tough hide of an 
excessive complacency. A remark in an old 
essay of Frederic Harrison’s seems to me to 
hit the point rather happily, when he com- 
pares the nineteenth century to that famous 
nobleman in one of Voltaire’s stories, whose 
manifold virtues at last got rather into his 
head, till his spirit was broken by the King, 
who, instead of snubbing him, gave him a 
small band of musicians to walk always in 
front of him singing his praises: @ 


Que de grace, que de valeur! 
Que son mérite est excréme! 
Ah, combien Monseigneur 
Doit étre content de lui-méme! 


Poor unhappy nineteenth century, it filled 
us with hope; it laid great principles before 
us; with undaunted idealism and sturdy com- 
mon sense it guided us towards a promised 
land of freedom and enlightenment and in- 
ternational brotherhood; and almost at the 
last step of the ascent there was a pitfall, a 
treacherous footing, a vast crash; and hu- 
manity was landed in a worse disaster, both 
material and moral, than if it had found it- 
self suddenly back in the age of Dr. Johnson, 
with all the modern world and its great re- 
naissance ‘blotted out. And, as to the cause 
of the disaster, people can doubt and argue 
whether it lay in some fatuous blindness in 
the century of hope itself, a blindness in the 
heart of all its liberalism, its inventions, its 
free movement of thought, its political eman- 
cipation, its marvelous expansion of com- 
merce and of knowledge, or whether—as I 
on the whole prefer to think—the fault lay 
not in the blindness of the movement itself 
but in the violent and unconquered strength 
of evil forces that were essentially opposed 
to it—enemy fortresses, as it were, which it 
had left unreduced in its victorious advance. 
The war came in the main because the world 
was not sufficiently permeated by the faith 
of the nineteenth century; only to a very 
slight extent because that faith itself was a 
delusion.” 


The first impression that comes to Pro- 
fessor Murray as he looks about him at 
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the present time is one of chaos and con- 
tradiction. It is not merely that if one 
goes to political meetings representing 
different views one hears contradictory 
views. Among people of the same views 
there are equally violent contrasts of 
opinion. “The same group will at one 
moment be exulting in the power of iron 
and gold, and the next be chattering with 
fear of the Bolshevik revolution.” And 
if you turn from them to their opposites, 
if you go to the sort of meeting which 
shows, not perhaps what sensible people 
really believe but in what direction young 
people’s thoughts are moving, “you are 
equally likely to find extreme pessimism 
and extreme optimism; either that the 
Dawn—that unfortunate, overworked, 
old Dawn which has so long been an- 
nounced in perorations—is. now definitely 
about to appear, and a ‘New World’ to be 
born, or else that all the moral and social 
progress of centuries has been lost; that 
Europe is reduced to a desert of hungry 
and prowling beasts, that we ourselves 
have battened on blood and cruelty till we 
have lost our moral sense.” 

Professor Murray confesses to feeling 
a good deal of sympathy with the lady 
who, after witnessing an exhibition of 
“insurgent art” in New York, came to the 
conclusion that civilization was reverting 
to savagery. He thinks that there is a 
glimmer of truth in Max Nordau’s theory 
of degeneration. But he adds: 


“You will find most of the people who 
argue that we are living in an age of degen- 
eration follow a misleading method. They 
take their examples from some small, luxu- 
rious class, and argue from it to the whcle 
society. They talk far too much about courts 
and smart society and millionaires. Now, 
there is nearly always a good deal of cor- 
ruption and degeneration going on among 
the very highest circles, as of course there 
is among the lowest. The scum at the top 
has some affinity to the dregs at the bottom. 
If we take at random, in England, the Court 
of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, James I., the Res- 
toration, the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Regency; in France, the Courts of 
Louis’ XIV., Louis XV., the beginning of 
Louis XVI., the Directory, the Court of Na- 
poleon. III.; the picture presented by all these 
is not. one ef occasional corruption resulting 


in downfall, but of permanent corruption rey, 


sulting apparently in nothing in particular. 
I am afraid it is, up to the present, a normal 
characteristic of human nature that those who 
have unlimited food and drink and not 
enough work, will eat and drink too much 
and will gamble and make love to pass the 
time. And of course the corruption has~its 
effect. The corrupt persons die out and 
their place is taken by other persons from 
the classes hitherto uncorrupted. It. is ex- 
actly the same process as occurs between 
town and country. The town dwellers die 
out in the third generation, but the towns 
continue full because they are replenished 
from the country. All is well as long as the 
replenishers are there.” 


Probing into some of the causes of our 
modern decadence, Professor Murray 
makes the statement: “We are gaining on 
alcohol; but tobacco and bad language 
seem to be gaining on us.” He writes 
further in this connection: 


“Tobacco is a slight narcotic poison; the 
use of bad language I take to be due to a 
slight nervous convulsion, momentarily de- 
stroying self-coritrol and releasing certain 
subconscious interests, such as rage and love 
of filth, which are normally suppressed. I 
do not venture to. pronounce whether the use 
of this slight narcotic and the encouragement 
of this slight nervous convulsion are benefi- 
cial or otherwise; or whether, as some sug- 
gest, they should be confined to women and 
persons of sedentary habits; but I would call 
attention to what I think is the fact that never 
in the history of the world has there been a 
society in which both men and women were 
so habitually under the influence of these two 
sedatives as at present.” 


The upshot of Professor Murray’s ar- 
gument appears in these concluding para- 
craphs: 


“How am I to sum up the argument of this 
paper? It cannot be done. Statistics are too 
gross and superficial, too lacking in detail 
and intimacy, to give a satisfactory answer. 
... On the whole the best answer after all 
is that which comes from statistics, when in- 
telligently treated. It is a question of a so- 
ciety applying the ancient Delphic principle 
‘Know thyself’; and, in comparison with any 
other age of the world, it is perfectly amaz- 
ing what a mass of knowledge about itself 
has been accumulated by the civilized socie- 
ties of the present day. I believe that statis- 
tics exist for the period before the war, which, 
if properly handled, would give a real de- 





“THE WAR AND PREACHING” 


scription, not indeed of the whole moral and 
spiritual conditions of western Europe, but 
of those parts of it which had chiefly at- 
tracted notice. Of course if our real danger 
lies in some completely unsuspected and un- 
considered quarter, then statistics will be no 
help and social effort no protection. In any 
case there will remain many uncertain fac- 
tors. But~I suspect that the greatest uncer- 
tainty depends-on our modern swiftness of 
communication and the quick spread of habit 
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from the center to the circumference, and 
lies in the question whether, and how far, 
our present corruptions differ from past cor- 
ruptions in that they spread like a pestilence 
to the hitherto unspoiled. Will it be pos- 
sible for a central great-town society to con- 
tinue going down-hill and dying. and being al- 
ways replenished from the unspoiled country 
or from remote colonies; or when we come 
to the replenishers shall we find them used 
up? That is the greatest problem.” 





THE SECRET OF EFFECTIVE PREACHING AS 


DR. KELMAN 


NEW book of Yale lectures en- 
A titled “The War and Preaching” 

(Yale University Press) furnishes 
a peculiarly fitting introduction to the 
Rev. Dr. John Kelman, of Edinburgh, 
who has just been called to the pul- 
pit of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New. York, sometimes described 
as the national Pfesbyterian cathedral. 
Dr. Kelman has been for nearly twenty- 


five years a minister of St. George’s Free 
Church, fhe Jargest church in Scotland. 
Throughout the war he spent much of his 
time at the British front with the Y. M. 
C. A. He comes to America recom- 
mended by his predecessor, Dr. Jowett, as 


a preacher of unique powers. Lord Rose- 
berry called him recently one of Scot- 
land’s greatest assets. The British Week- 
ly, commenting on his coming, says that 
there is a general feeling that it will 
“mightily promote the great cause of unity 
between our American brothers and our- 
selves.” 

In his Yale lectures, to which we look 
for a revelation of the powers that have 
made his own ministry so successful, Dr. 
Kelman speaks, first of all, of the match- 
less opportunities confronting a preacher 
at the present time. He says: 

“No study could be more interesting, and 
few perhaps more profitable, than an histor- 
ical review of the great preachers of the past. 
I do not mean so much an account of the 
peculiar personal qualities of their genius, nor 
of the methods which they adopted, as of 
their various messages considered particularly 
in relation to the spirit_and the problems of 
their times. Chrysostom, Savonarola, Knox, 


REVEALS IT 


Goodwin, Fénelon—these and countless other 
faces look out upon us from the august 
shadow of the Cloud of Witnesses. Some 
of them sent forth a timeless voice, unrelated 
to the voices of their generation, aloof and 
ultramundane. Others spoke to the spirit of 
their generation, loving the human life 
around them, and understanding well its hid- 
den springs of action and of thought. The 
effect of such a study on the whole must be 
a realization of the infinite variety of worthy 
and successful preaching. The Church of the 
Firstborn has room within it for all the 
groups into which His brethren have gath- 
ered, and its preaching has an equal latitude. 
There will be, in all true preaching, a certain 
fixed and uncompromizing element, but his- 
tory has conclusively proved that this is not 
enough. It shows preaching to be a plastic 
force, which has always taken on new char- 
acter corresponding to the changing events 
and periods of time, and answering to the 
infinite variety of the phases of human life 
and need.” 

“To-day, more than in any day in the past, 
the promise is being fulfilled, ‘Behold, I make 
all things new.’ Nations are being born in 
a day, and the world reborn. The watch- 
words of Science, of Social Reform, of every 
department of human activity and interest, 
grow obsolete almost before they have be- 
come familiar. The preaching that is to be 
effective in such an age must be sensitive to 
the metamorphoses of the swiftly-changing 
time. It should not be a cautious after-state- 
ment, when safety has been already guar- 
anteed. It must, if it is to be taken seriously 
as a living force, be adventurous and daring.” 


Going on to. define the foundations of a 
preacher’s equipment, Dr. Kelman lays his 
chief emphasis on a sense of reality. “Men 
are willing,” he declares, “to take religion 
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seriously for the amount of sheer reality 
that is in it, and not for more.” And real- 
ity, he continues, must be rooted in ex- 
perience. “It is along the lines of com- 
mon human experience, and along these 
alone, that a preacher can hope to be in- 
telligible to his hearers.” In his argument 
here Dr. Kelman follows a dominant ten- 
dency in modern thought. He points out 
how, in education and in philosophy, as 
well as in religion, the current has been 
running from metaphysics to reality. He 
sees in the history of human knowledge 
and belief two phases: (1) From experi- 
ence to dogma; (2) Back from dogma to 


experience. Christ, according to this view, - 


came as the foe of Rabbinism, and talked 
to the common people of lilies and birds, 
of plows and candles, of loaves and 
fishes. The Reformation was “simply the 
return of the Church from dogma and 
ritual to experience.” To quote further: 


“In the solid blocks of our traditional or- 
thodoxy there are undoubtedly many things 
which to the ordinary man are sheer unreal- 
ity. Some things there are which exist only 
in the imagination of theologians. These are 
hallowed by tradition until they have become 
sacrosanct, as all fetishes are. Hence it fol- 
lows that no man who is not prepared to 
shock a number of excellent people is fit for 
the Kingdom of heaven—he is certainly not 
fit for the pulpit of any intellectually and 
spiritually awakened land on earth. And, 
after all, it is the wealth of our doctrines, 
and not their precariousness, that makes us 
demand.freedom for their utterance. 

“Henry Ward Beecher has called us to 
‘come back to the conditions of apostolic 
times, when men were so eminent in their 
success in winning souls.’ But this means, 
among other things, ‘back to experience.’ 
Every part of your own experience, even the 
most humiliating parts of it, belongs of right 
to those to whom you minister. Also every- 
thing which you have observed in their ex- 
perience.. Nothing is more characteristic of 
our time than the superseding of metaphysics 


by psychology. . ‘The secret of fertility -is the’. 


study of human nature.’. You must know hn". 


man nature before you can teach it anything?. 


The world is very artificial. Its. class divi+- 
sions with their class prejudices, its routine” 
of undisputed and accepted formulz, which 
regulate the larger part of its conduct, are 
still a. formidable barrier against progress, 
and :a’ serious paralyzing _ force Operating 
against the life of the human spirit. Much 


of the Christian dogma has been taken over 
by this conventional world, and adopted as 
part of its unchallengeable prejudice. From 
the grip of the dead hand we must break 
away to living experience.” 


Dr. Kelman shows that there is no one 
universal model to which all preaching 
must conform. “It will differ according 
to the temperament, the taste and the 
gifts of the preacher.” The first advice 
to give to anyone who aspires to the min- 
istry must be: Do not try to be a popular 
preacher, try only to be an-honest man. 
“TFwo..things are admirable—a genius 
soaring high in flights beyond the wing of 
all but a few preachers, and a plain man 
doing ordinary work well and discovering 
the particular kind of ordinary work 
which he is best fitted to perform. The 
one intolerable thing is a plain man mis- 
taking vanity and ambition for genius, 
and attempting flights beyond his. reach;” 

If the question be asked, In what is.a 
preacher expert? Dr. Kelman replies: - 


“All art is essentially self-expression, the 
outgoing of a man’s own personality upon 
others. Of-no art-is this.so true as of. the 
art of preaching. - The deepest secret. of its 
power, htimanly speaking, is the fetting loose 
of the preacher’s personality upon his ‘hearers. 
To bean expert, therefore, one must know 
how to release one’s personality. It involves 
the breaking down of the barriers of shyness” 
and reserve; the power of understanding and’ 
sympathizing with men, and of making them 
feel that you do so; the will and the power 
of giving oneself away. But it -involves 
something more than this. If the preacher 
is to employ his personality in this way, he 
must make sure that his personality is such 
as to have a good effect upon those on whom 
it comes forth.” 


The highest function of the preacher, 


Dr. Kelman concludes, is prophetic. “As 
the interpreter of God to man, as well as 
of man to himself, the-prophet is an eter- 
nal institution, the product of no one age, 
“bit the necessity: of all ages.” Preaching 
- of the’ prophetic..gort: “takes rank with 
{Pindar and G.F. Watts, and stands at the 
“head of all other modes of prophecy.” 


“This kind of preaching has descended to 
modern times from the Hebrew prophets and 
‘the apostles of Christ. From time to ‘time 
there have been revivals of the wilder kinds 
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of. an ancient prophecy in the Christian 
Church, but sooner or later these gave way 
to preaching. Since then, preaching has 
branched out into many eccentric varieties, 
from the dreary lecture to the serio-comic 
harang. -Some of these have obviously failed 
to meet any real human need, and people are 
asking to-day whether the day of the pulpit 
is not over, and whether it is not high time 
that it were. The day of such kinds of pul- 
pit work never yet dawned, and never will. 
But through all the ages of the past there 
has been a continuous strain of preaching 


which has retained its heritage from the an- 
cient prophecy, and the day of genuinely pro- 
phetic preaching will never be over. There 
is nothing that can take its place. Books and 
newspapers are good for many things, and 
they have taken over many parts of the work 
done by the preacher of former days, and so 
have enlightened and cleared his task for 
him, But as for that task itself, the essen- 
tially prophetic task in which a living per- 
sonality flings itself upon the lives of those 
who hear, nothing can ever dislodge it from 
its throne among influences and inspirations.” 





A RADICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE 
AMERICAN SOUL 


NE of the most provocative books 
O that has appeared in a long while 

is Waldo Frank’s “Our America” 
(Boni and Liveright). It hurls a chal- 
lenge at practically all of the orthodoxies 
—and incidentally at some of the hetero- 
doxies—of the present time; it champions 
personalities, movements and ideas un- 
der the ban. Gilbert Cannan, the radi- 
cal English novelist now visiting this 
country, speaks enthusiastically of its style 
and power. “This is not a book at all,” 
he says (in the New York Times Review 
of Books), “it is a modern miracle, a Mys- 
tery of America, a drama and a spilling 
of revelation.” On the other hand, Mrs. 
N. P. Dawson, of the New York Globe, 
dismisses the book as a caricature of the 
real America; and E. W. Osborn, literary 
critic of the New York World, writes: 
“We recognize Mr. Frank as one of those 
figures which caper on the sidewalk and 
imagine that they are leading a middle- 
of-the-road procession. He mistakes ciga- 
ret smoke for incense, the pipe-dream for 
a vision, the side-show for the big tent. 
He touches the solid ground of reality 
only on tiptoe, to gather the spring for 
his next caper.” 

It seems that “Our America” grew out 
of a series of conversations that took 
place in New York between Mr. Frank, on 
the’one side, and Gaston Gallimard and 
Jacques Copeau, on the other. M. Galli- 
mard is Director of the Publishing House 
of the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise ; Jacques 
Copeau was‘ formerly Director of the 


Nouvelle’ Revue Francaise and is now 
Head of its associated Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier, which for the past two sea- 
sons has been playing in New York. 
These envoys came here under the aus- 
pices of the High French Commission, 
but their purpose was to be as natural, as 
unofficial, as they could. In talking with 
Waldo Frank, at that time one. of the edi- 
tors of The Seven Arts, they, sought to 
penetrate below the surface of American 
life and to reach its deeper spirit. The 
talk was so stimulating that they finally 
asked Mr. Frank to write a book which 
they could take home and publish in Paris. 
“Our America” is the result. 

Mr. Frank opens his study with ‘the 
statement that “no land has ever sprung 
so nakedly as ours from a direct and con- 
scious material impulse.” He claims that 
even Puritanism sprang from the agrarian 
and industrial unrest of England, and he 
says that America was colonized because 
of commercial rivalries between Eng- 
land and other European countries. “The 
dream of gold, the passion for silk, the 
urge of a short passage to the wealth of 
India—all the stirring envies of all the 
bursting European nations poured men 
and poured force upon American soil.” 

The first permanent colonies on the 
Eastern seaboard were grounded, accord- 
ing to this interpretation, upon conscious 
purposes of wealth. Their revolution 
against England in 1775 was one of the 
first clear-cut struggles between bourgeois 
capitalism and the old feudality, The tri- 
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umph of the colonies, which gave birth to 
the United States, marked the triumph of 
the capitalistic state. And “from that day 
to this, America has had no tradition, no 
articulation, outside of the industrial revo- 
lution which threw it into being.” 

Mr. Frank indorses Professor Charles 
Beard’s description of the American Con- 
stitution as “essentially an economic docu- 
ment based upon the concept that the fun- 
damental private rights of p-operty are 
anterior te government and morally be- 
yond the reach of popular majorities.” 
He goes on to show how the pioneer, 
faced by stern problems of self-preserva- 
tion, turned discipline into ferocity and 
banned most pleasures. Religion, under 
the circumstances, became handmaiden to 
the search for riches, and “culture” be- 
came a commodity to be won back with 
wealth. In this connection Mr. Frank 
cites the “ Five - Foot Book - Shelf” first 
suggested by President Emeritus Charles 
W. Eliot, of Harvard, and says:: 


“Numerous societies make fortunes adver- 
tizing in the daily prints how the individual 
may achieve ‘culture’ at the cost of ten cents 
a week by subscribing to a list of ‘the best 
of the world’s knowledge.’ These announce- 
ments uniformly stress the value of culture 
as a business asset. The newly ‘cultured‘ 
young man generally dines—in the advertize- 
ment’s rubric—with his employer, discourses 
wondrously upon the Renaissance, the guano 
of Peru, the mistresses of Napoleon, the Pyr- 
amids and Ibsen. The employer is impressed 
by his culture and takes him into partnership. 
These appeals are not caricatures; they are 
universal. The utilitarian conviction rules at 
Yale and Harvard no less than it does in 
the extension courses of the western colleges 
and in the widespread schools for paperhang- 
ing and short-story writing.” 

Jack London and Mark Twain are se- 
lected by Mr. Frank as Americans of 
creative power who, in a very real sense, 
lost their way in the jungles of industrial- 
ism. London wrote stories about sea- 
wolves and star-gazers; he wallowed in 
the details of bloody combats. He claimed 
to have found truth in a complete cynical 
disillusion, and the burden of his literary 
output, as Mr. Frank sees it, was “an in- 
fantile romanticism under which he de- 
liberately hid his own despair.” Of Mark 
Twain we are told: . 


“Out of the bitter wreckage of his long 
life, one great work emerges by whose con- 
trasting fire we cam observe the darkness. 
This work is ‘Huckleberry Finn.’ It must 
go down in history, not as the expression of 
a rich national culture like the books of 
Chaucer Rabelais, Cervantes, but as the voice 
of American chaos, the voice of a precultural 
epoch. .. . 

“Huckleberry Finn is the American epic 
hero. Greece had Ulysses. America must be 
content with an illiterate lad. He expresses 
our germinal past. He expresses the move- 
ment of the American soul through all the 
sultry climaxes of the nineteenth century. 

“The Mississippi with its countless squalid 
towns and its palatial steamboats was a fer- 
ment of commingled and insoluble life. All 
the elements of the American East and all 
the elements of Europe settled here, in the 
hunt of wealth—a delirium of dreams and 
schemes and passions, out of which shaped 
our genius for invention and exploita- 
tion. 

“The whole gamut of American beginnings 
ran with the river. And Huck along. One rises 
from the book, lost in the beat of a great 
rhythmic flow: the unceasing elemental march 
of a vast life, cutting a continent, feeding its 
soil. And upon the heaving surface of this 
Flood, a human child: ignorant, joyous and 
courageous. The American soul like a midge 
upon the tide of a world. 

“Mark Twain was fifty when this work ap- 
peared. The balance of his literary life, be- 
fore and after, went mostly to the wastage of 
half-baked, half-believed, half-clownish fa- 
bor.” 


In the light of this quotation it is easy 


to understand what Mr. Frank means 
when he says: “During a hundred years 
of her material existence America suc- 
ceeded. Success meant suppression of 
life. The man who dreamed, loved, cre- 
ated rather than possessed, was a byword 
and a pariah. Life retreated—its mystery 
and infinite passion—to the domain of 
Failure.” Yet, he points out, there has 
never been a time in our national history 
when opposing spiritual forces were not 
struggling to make themselves felt. These 
forces reached a dramatic climax in Abra- 
ham Lincoln. He “prophesies the break 
from the materialistic culture of pioneer 
America: personifies the emergence from 
it of a poetic and religious experience 
based on the reality of American life— 
and in terms so simple that they have be- 
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HE HAS THE HEART OF REBELLIOUS 
YOUTH 


Waldo Frank, author of “Our America,” assails 
regnant idols and champions personalities and 
movements now under the ban. His book was 
written with a view to interpreting America to 
France. 


come the experience of all.” This is our 
true wealth in Lincoln. 

Whitman, too, set his face against 
regnant materialism. Mr. Frank writes 
of him: 


“Democratic Vistas’ is quite as clearly our 
greatest book of social criticism as ‘Leaves 
of Grass’ is our greatest poem. All of Emer- 


7 
son is pale and shredded and remote beside 
the immediacy of this mighty prose. ‘I am 
large—I contain multitudes,’ sang the poet. 
We know what he meant. Societies of lumi- 
nous men, of loving women, multitudes who 
create, multitudes who know and live.” 


A spiritual analysis of New England, in 
this unique book, breaks into eulogies of 
Thoreau, Albert Ryder, Robert Frost, 
Amy Lowell, Henry Adams. Chicago 
finds a voice in Edgar Lee Masters, Theo- 
dore Dreiser, Carl Sandburg, Sherwood 
Anderson, Frederick Booth. New York 
is represented by such men as Alfred 
Stieglitz (of the Photo-Secession Gal- 
lery), Leo Ornstein, James Oppenheim, 
Mencken, Van Wyck Brooks and Ran- 
dolph Bourne. Mr. Frank has the heart 
of rebellious youth. He idealizes social 
revolt, and he cries: “In the scattered 
corners of the great Darkness, many men 
light many fitful fires. When once they 
meet, a flame will blaze across the sky.” 
His argument concludes: 


“These clamorous buildings drip energy. 
This iron world is a tissue of complex human 
wills. Underneath walks the multitude: col- 
orless, cowed, the abject creature of its crea- 
tion. But this delirium of stone, for all its 
seeming mastery, is but a scum on the ener- 
gies of men. The multitude has _ better 
powers. Can it not build higher than these 
buildings? .. 

“The material of the creative act is there. 
What waits is the creative impulse. 

“This impulse cannot be intellectual, must, 
as its name implies, proceed from love. Love 
of life, love of being.” 





A DREAM OF “WALLED TOWNS” IN 
AMERICA 


OMETHING of the power and the 
S beauty of the genuinely prophetic 

message in all ages runs through a 
new book by Ralph Adams Cram entitled 
“Walled Towns” (Marshall Jones, Bos- 
ton). Dr. Cram is a great architect. He 
has written three books, “The Nemesis 
of Mediocrity,” “The Great Thousand 
Years,” and “The Sins of the Fathers,” 
which lead up to the present one. He 
thinks in terms not of years but of centu- 


ries, and he hopes that we are advancing 
into one of those eras which (according 
to his theory) come only at five-century 
intervals. The phrase, “Walled Towns,” 
which he uses as a kind of watchword for 
the new age, is meant to be taken in a 
somewhat symbolic sense. 

The book opens with a description of a 
medieval town set side by side with an 
account of a modern American industrial 
community. Heaven and hell present no 
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vivider contrast than that which he offers 
for our contemplation. His picture is 
overdrawn but deeply suggestive, and 
from it he leads his main argument. 

The Great War, he says, has left us all 
in utter confusion. There are some who 
would like to restore the conditions that 
existed before the war. When he thinks 
of such, he is filled with a kind of shame 
that people who have lived through the 
war should have learned so little both of 
it and from it. “It does not show very 
well in the red light of war, that act in 
the great world-drama that opened with 
the dissolution of Medievalism and the 
coming of the Renaissance; that devel- 
oped through the Reformation, the revo- 
lutions of the eighteenth century and the 
sequent industrialism, to its climax and 
catastrophe in war. There is little in it 
we would have back if we could, but the 
unstable equilibrium in which we hang 
for the moment, poised between reaction- 
ism and universal anarchy, cannot last; 
already the balance is inclining towards 
chaos.” We can neither return nor re- 
main, but—would we go on, at least along 
the lines that are at present indicated? 
“Are we tempted,” Dr. Cram asks, “by 
the savage and stone-age ravings and ra- 
venings of Bolshevism? Have we any 
inclination towards that super-imperial- 
ism of the pacifist-internationalist-Israel- 
itish ‘League of Free Nations’ that comes 
in such questionable shape? Does State 
Socialism with all its materialistic mech- 
anisms appeal to us?” Other alleviation 
is not offered, and in these Dr. Cram can 
see no encouragement. 

Yet there is, in his view, a third alterna- 
tive, and it is, broadly speaking, mo- 
nasticism—a monasticism based on the 
family, glorified by the artistic spirit and 
freed from limitations of the past. So- 
ciety as a whole may not be ready for 
drastic change, but there are always, in 
any age, a few who are capable of point- 
ing, and even of creating, a way toward 
something better. Dr. Cram writes: 


“As a matter of fact the last thirty years 
have shown an altogether astonishing re- 
crudescence of the monastic spirit, while al- 
ready the war has added enormously to its 


force and expansion. Thus far it has been 


THE APOSTLE OF A NEW MONASTICISM 


Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, calls on com- 
panies of the faithful to organize themselves in 
“walled towns” dedicated to the glory of religion 
and the production of beautiful things. 


wholly along old-established lines, which was 
to be expected; but as we approach nearer 
and nearer to the next nodal point of the 
year 2000, we are bound to see a variant, a 
new expression of the indestructible idea. 
This has always been the case. At the be- 
ginning of the Christian era the impulse was 
personal, the individual was the unit, and the 
result was the anchorites and hermits, each 
isolating himself in a hidden mountain cave, 
a hut in the desert, or, if his fancy took this 
eccentric, on the top of a lonely column, like 
St. Simon Stylites. With St. Benedict the 
group became the unit, a sort of artificial 
family either of men or of women, as the 
case might be. He himself began as a hermit 
in the cleft of a far mountain, but within 
his own lifetime his original impulse was 
overridden and the new communal or group 
life came into being, tho each monastery or 
convent was quite autonomous and self-con- 
tained. Five centuries later (or four, to 
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speak more exactly) began the Cluniac re- 
form, which was followed by the Cistercian 
movement, and here, tho’the old Benedictine 
mode was followed at fitst, in a br.ef time 
came the differentiation; for now all the 
houses of one order were united under a 
centralizing and coordinating force. Here we 
have the State as the parallel of the new 
scheme. Latest of all, in other five centu- 
ries, came still a new model, the army, with 
the Society of Jesus as its perfect exponent. 
So we have at almost exact five-century in- 
tervals four models of monasticism: the in- 
dividual, the family, the State and the army. 
A fifth is now due; what will be its form? 

“Tt will, I think, be one in which the hu- 
man family is made the unit. It will not 
supersede the older modes but supplement 
them, for the monks, canons-regular and 
friars, of the old tradition and the old line, 
will be as necessary then as ever; instead it 
will be an amplification of the indestructible 
idea, fitted to, and developing from, the new 
conditions which confront society. In addi- 
tion to the groups of either men or women, 
living in a community life apart, and vowed 
to poverty, celibacy and obedience, there will 
be groups of natural families, father, mother 
and children, entering into a communal but 
not by any means ‘communistic’ life, within 
those Walled Towns they will create for 
themselves, in the midst of ‘the world but not 
of it, where the conditions of life will be de- 
termined after such sort as will make pos- 
sible that real and wholesome and joyful and 
simple and reasonable living that has long 
been forbidden by the conditions of modern 
civilization.” 

The method of establishing Walled 
Towns should be simple, Dr. Cram says, 
the process carried out quietly, and pre- 
ferably in several places at once. A cer- 
tain community of interest would be nec- 
essary, but this need hardly extend be- 
yond “substantial unity in religion, in 
philosophy and in a revolt against the in- 
dustrialist -democratic-imperialist scheme 
of society which has domina:.d Europe 
and America since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century.” The creators of 
Walled Towns might very well be di- 
vided into individual groups, so far as re- 
ligion is concerned. Dr. Cram can 
imagine Roman Catholics forming the 
nucleus of one, Episcopalians of another; 
and it» may be, he says, that there are 
among the Protestant denominations those 
who would be led along the same lines. 


Dr. Cram goes on to paint a fascinating 
word-picture of a Walled Town in Amer- 
ica—the kind of town which he feels that 
we might create if we had the desire and 
the will. Its name is Beaulieu and it lies 
not far from one of the cities of New 
England. The traveler approaching its 
gates is immediately conscious of a new 
atmosphere and a new spirit. For one 
thing, there are no advertizing signs. For 
another, there are no smoking factory 
chimneys. And no automobiles are al- 
lowed within the Bar Gate of the Walled 
Town of Beaulieu. 

St. John’s College, in Cambridge, and 
Warwick Castle are the buildings with 
which Dr. Cram compares the outlying 
structures of Beaulieu. Over the gate- 
tower floats the big banner of the town, 
and within the gate are always two hal- 
berdiers on guard. “This is not affecta- 
tion or a wilful medievalism, but be- 
cause all the Walled Towns know the 
value of symbolism and use it universally 
and intelligently.” All civic ceremonials, 
indeed all the common acts of the town 
officials, it seems, are carried out with 
much show and dignity and magnificence. 
There are fine robes of office, precise eti- 
quet, elaborate functions; nothing is done 
casually or haphazard, but with dignity, 
beauty and a real pride in the nobility of 
the communal life. 

Passing under the great echoing vault 
of the Bar Gate, we come at once into the 
town itself: 


“There is first of all a small square or 
market-place with rather thickly set, stone- 
built and gabled houses, with glimpses be- 
tween, and through occasional archways, into 


gardens behind. On one side is the Ex- 
change, a considerable building with an open 
arcade along its front; it is here that the 
surplus products of the town are sold—grain 
and farm produce, cloth, or whatever it may 
be that is paid through the tax in kind or 
placed in the hands of the Exchange officials 
for sale outside the community. The main 
street leads from the square and curves up a 
slight grade. Here the houses are well sepa- 
rated, with garden walls between, sometimes 
pierced by grated openings that give more 
glimpses of gardens around and behind. As 
in the old days, these houses are mostly 
workshops and salesrooms as well as resi- 
dences, for this is the street of craftsmen of 
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all sorts—workers in metals, wood, leather; 
potters, embroiderers tailors; carvers in 
stone, painters, makers of musical instru- 
ments. Every craft and art that is needed 
by the townspeople is found here, for one 
of the foundation stones of the Walled 
Towns is self-sufficiency; that is to say, 
everything ordinarily needful is produced by 
the town for the town, the fecessities that 
cannot be furnished because of physical and 
climatic difficulties being reduced to the 
smallest number. ... 

“The main street leads into the central 
square of the town, a spacious open place of 
great dignity and beauty, surrounded by ad- 
mirable buildings of public character, where 
the simplicity of the houses and shops gives 
place to considerable richness both in design 
and in color. On one side is the parish 
church, in this particular case not unlike St. 
Cuthbert’s, Wells, only half hidden by fine 
trees and surrounded by a green and shady 
churchyard. On another side is the Town 
Hall, also with a lofty tower flying the great 
flag of the city, while the other sides of the 
square are filled with the rich facades of the 
Guild Halls. Opening out of this central 
square is the Market Place, entered through 
a noble archway between two of the Guild 
Halls, and in this square is the Market House 
and several more Guild Halls. Opposite, a 
street connects after some few hundred feet 
with a third open place, in this case a plea- 
sure garden, and here are the theater, the 
concert hall, the public baths, the principal 
inn and several cafés and shops, the latter be- 
ing more especially devoted to those things 
which are associated with the lighter side of 
life.” 


Government of the Walled Town is in 
the hands of a Provost and Council. Only 
those who are land-holders can vote for 
members of the Council. Production is 
for use, not for profit; cooperation, not 
competition, prevails; private property is 
rigidly preserved. The entire population 
of the town is organized under the guild 
system, and every man must be registered 
in one guild or another. Usury is for- 
bidden; simplicity encouraged; the artistic 
side of life is given fullest expression: 


“To a very great extent all the music and 
drama are the product of the people them- 
selves. Music is almost the foundation of 
the educational system, therefore, trained as 
they are from earliest childhood, good music, 
vocal, instrumental, orchestral, even operatic, 
is a natural and even inevitable result. The 


same is true of the drama, and nightly plays, 
operas, concerts, are given by the townspeople 
themselves which reach a standard compara- 
ble with that of professionals elsewhere 
Now and then, as a mark of special com- 
mendation, actors singers and musicians are 
invited by the Provost and Council to vis‘t 
the town, but as a general thing all is done 
by the people themselves. The moving-pic- 
ture show is prohibited. 

“With all the rich pageantry of life in a 
Walled Town, the magnificent church ser- 
vices, where all the arts assemble in the 
greatest esthetic synthesis man has ever de- 
vised, the religious and secular festivals with 
their processions and merrymaking and danc- 
ing, the form and ceremony of ecclesiastical 
and civic life, and the unbroken environment 
of beauty, the craving for ‘shows’ which holds 
without the walls and must be satisfied by 
tawdry and sensational dramatic perform- 
ances, professional entertainers and _ the 
‘movies,’ is largely absent here where all life 
is couched in terms of true drama and living 
beauty. Here is no hard line of demarcation 
between a drab and sordid and hustling daily 
life on the one hand, and ‘amusement’ on the 
other. All the arts are in constant use, and 
music and drama are merely extensions of 
this common use into slightly different fields.” 


And so, Dr. Cram concludes, the Walled 
Towns go back to an earlier age before 
modernism began, back to the dim cities, 
the proud cities, the free cities of centu- 
ries ago. 


“They wall themselves against the world 
without, and build up within their gray ram- 
parts, and guard with their tall towers, a 
life that is simpler and more beautiful and 
more joyful and more just than that.they 
had known and rejected because of its folly 
and its sin. As, long ago, when the world 
became too gross or the terror of its down- 
fall too ominous, cell and hermitage, convent 
and monastery grew up now here, now there 
in secluded valleys, on inaccessible mountains, 
in the barren and forgotten wilderness; as 
the solitary drew around him first a handful, 
then a horde; as the damp cave or the wattled 
hut gave way to multitudinous buildings and 
spacious cloisters and the tall towers of 
enormous churches, so now, when time has 
come full circle again, is all to be done over 
once more, tho after a different fashion. 

“Men have despaired of redeeming a 
crumbling or recalcitrant world and have 
gone out into the desert for the saving of 
their own souls, and lo, the world followed 
and by them was saved,” 
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MAETERLINCK ESPOUSES THEOSOPHICAL 
BELIEFS 


N the days before the war, Maurice 
Maeterlinck «preached an _ optimistic 
gospel based on his conviction that 

wisdom, rather than chance, governs hu- 
man affairs, and that happiness lurks at 
every corner of the road for almost all of 
us. His new book of essays, “Mountain 
Paths” (Dodd, Mead), shows a different 
spirit. He is occupied now with the count- 
less ills that have followed in the wake of 
war. He is thinking, especially, of the 
heroic young dead, and he tries to justify 
his faith that they still live and move 
among us and continue to guide the na- 
tions by their example. 

Maeterlinck has practically become a 
Theosophist. His inspiration comes from 
the East. He speaks of Buddha as “the 
most wonderful mind, the greatest sage 
that humanity has ever known.” He 
characterizes the Hindu Scripture, the 
“Bhagavad-Gita,” as “perhaps the most 
beautiful, that is to say, the most exalted, 


book known up to the present time,” and 
the “Mahabharata,” from which it sprang, 


as “the greatest epic on earth.” The re- 
ligions of India, he tells us, “foresaw all 
the truths which we are gradually recov- 
ering”; and “man once knew more than 
he now knows.” He writes that perhaps 
“humanity never underwent a disaster to 
be compared with the disappearance of 
Atlantis,” for the inhabitants of this lost 
island, mentioned by Plato, may have pos- 
sessed a higher revelation than ours. He 
continues : 


“Tt is in the sacred books of India that we 
find the surest and most plentiful traces of 
this cosmogony or of this revelation. Less 
than a century ago men were almost wholly 
unaware of the existence of these sacred 
books. Their interpreters have taken two 
different paths. On the one hand, scholars 
whom we may describe as official have sup- 
plied translations of a certain number of 
texts, which might also be called official, texts 
which they do not always understand and 
which their readers understand even less. On 
the other hand, initiates, genuine or pre- 
tended, with the assistance of adepts of an 
occult fraternity, have suggested a new and 


more impressive interpretation of these same 
texts or of others still more secret. They 
still, rightly or wrongly, inspire a certain dis- 
trust. We ar® obliged to admit the authen- 
ticity and’ the antiquity of certain traditions, 
of certain primitive and essential writings, 
tho it is impossible to assign an approximate 
date to them, so completely are they merged 
in the mists of the prehistoric ages.” 


Two of the pillars of Theosophy are 
Reincarnation and Karma, and Maeter- 
linck has something to say of both doc- 
trines. There is no proof of reincarna- 
tion, he admits, but embryology, on the 
physical plane, and psychology, on the 
mental plane, seem to indicate something 
of the kind. Biologists tell us that the 
human embryo repeats, very rapidly dur- 
ing the early months of its development 
and more slowly during the later months, 
all the forms of life which preceded man 
upon this earth. There is in us all some- 
thing of “multiple personality.” We have 
powers of which we can give no account. 
It happens fairly often that a man who 
finds himself in an unfamiliar country, in 
a city,.a palace, a church, a house, or a 
garden, which he is visiting for the first 
time, is conscious of a strange and very 
definite impression that he “has seen it 
before.” Since “heredity is incontest- 
able,” Maeterlinck argues that “preexis- 
tence is necessary,” and that “Christianity, 
with its doctrine of original sin, is but an 
imperfect echo” of older and wiser re- 
ligions. “We are a prehistoric colony, 
immense and numerous, a living agglom- 
eration of all that lives, has lived and 
probably will live on earth.” The argu- 
ment proceeds: 


“If we do not accept reincarnation, Karma 
none the less exists: a mutilated Karma, it 
is true; a diminished Karma, devoid of 
spaciousness, with an horizon limited by 
death. ... 

“Karma rewards goodness and punishes 
evil in the infinite sequence of our lives. . 

“Karma does not inflict punishment, prop- 
erly speaking; it simply places us, after our 
successive existences and slumbers, on the 
plane on which our intelligence left us, sur- 
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rounded by our actions and our thoughts. It 
keeps a check and record. It takes us such 
as we have made ourselves and gives us the 
opportunity to make ourselves anew, to ac- 
quire what we lack, and to raise ourselves to 
the level of the highest. We are bound to 
raise ourselves, but the slowness or rapidity 
of our ascent depends only upon ourselves.” 


On all of this a writer in the Christian 
Register (Boston) comments: 


“Neither Christianity nor Buddhism offers 
satisfactory proof that memory and person- 


” future life. 


ality are retained by the individual in a 
But Christianity, with its bold 
declaration that men are ‘sons of God,’ em- 
phasizes personality here, and implies person- 
ality hereafter. This is more than can be 
said for the idea of an endless stream of re- 
incarnated life, or for the description of man 
as a ‘prehistoric colony.’ Perhaps the larger 
truth is to be found in neither doctrine taken 
alone, but in some new combination of the 
idea of the just and unending training and 
education of reincarnated men with the 
Christian idea of eternal worth of human 
personality.” 





AMERICA DENOUNCES THE SLAUGHTER OF 
JEWS IN POLAND AND UKRAINIA 


the war has been a new wave of 

anti-Semitism in Europe. Recent 
dispatches from Berlin describe street 
demonstrations against the Jews and speak 
of “a veritable pogrom atmosphere” in 
Munich, Vienna and Budapest. In Po- 
land, Jewish blood has flown freely, amid 
scenes of horror described by Herman 
Bernstein and other writers in American 
newspapers. In Ukrainia the number of 
Jews massacred during the early part of 
the present year is estimated anywhere 
from 40,000 to 100,000. Dr. Abram Co- 
ralnik, who comes to this country repre- 
senting the Ukrainian Jews, names 40,000 
as the correct figure, and tells us that the 
total Jewish property destroyed amounts 
to $200,000,000. From starvation and 
disease due to lack of food and medicine, 
he says, 100,000 Jews died in the Ukraine 
last winter out of a population of nearly 
3,000,000. “ 

In protest against the Ukrainian po- 
groms, parades and mass-meetings have 
been organized in leading American cities. 
At a meeting held in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Secretary of the Navy Daniels de- 
clared, “No man is treated unjustly or 
persecuted that America is not concerned 
in it,” and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise said: 


O'r of the most sinister results of 


“We remind the one hundred and more 
millions of our fellow Americans that this 
is the hour in which to make the mighty 


voice of America felt, and that, even as the 
decision of America doomed Prussianism, so 
ought the purpose of America suffice in this 
warning of the Ukraine against the contin- 
uation of these lawlessnesses and barbari- 
ties which have stained the cities and fields 
of the Ukraine with the blood of Jewish men, 
Jewish women and Jewish children.” 


At a meeting held in Philadelphia, Arch- 
bishop Dougherty, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, stated that more than a million 
of the faithful in his diocese were in en- 
tire sympathy with the great Jewish sor- 
row. He continued: 


“Many credible eye-witnesses aftest to the 
fact that since the cessation of hostilities in 
the world war Jews are being massacred in 
the Ukraine. 

“These massacres have not been the result 
of a sudden outburst of passion; they have 
not been fitful, nor local; they have been 
deliberate, systematic, continuous and general. 

“Not only men but women and little chil- 
dren have been butchered in cold blood. 

“An American correspondent of various 
great newspapers gives the following witness 
to the massacres: ‘Commander Simoshenko, 
on February 15, 1919, ordered a massacre 
of all the Jews in Proskurov. Under his 
supervision, the slaughter was conducted in 
an orderly manner. The massacre began at 
three in the afternoon with a parade of the 
Cossacks. They marched with waving ban- 
ners according to the ancient custom before 
going into battle; and in their march they 
sang, accompanied by a band of music. Af- 
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ter the parade the killing began. It was car- 
ried out systematically and according to a 
prearranged plan. The Cossacks did not skip 
a single house in the Jewish quarter. Entire 
blocks, with all their inhabitants, were anni- 
hilated. The murderers would not permit 
their victims to die an easy death. They 
made sport of them, they tormented and sub- 
jected them to a slow torture. They used 
no firearms. They economized on bullets, 
strangled their victims with their hands, beat 
them with their fists and with iron bars, 
trampled them under their feet and stabbed 
them with bayonets. Some victims were 
found with thirty-six wounds each. The Cos- 
sacks began with the children, tortured them 
before their parents’ eyes and then murdered 
the parents with weapons soaked in their 
children’s blood. The bodies were found dis- 
figured, mutilated or beheaded. A countless 
number of women were violated. The po- 
grom lasted six days. The cry of the Cos- 
sacks was “Death to the Jews.” Commander 
Simoshenko forbade the removal of the 
wounded to the hospitals; nor did he per- 
mit burial of the dead on the second day of 
the pogrom. At the funeral of the victims 
the Cossacks made a fresh slaughter, after 
which they cast the 


An American committee, officially sanc- 
tioned, is soon to leave for the Ukraine; 
an American Consul-General, Mr. Evans 
Young, is shortly to leave for Odessa; 
and Secretary Lansing announces the in- 
tention of the State Department to make 
a thoro investigation of the reports 
of massacres of Jews in Poland and 
in Ukrainia and other parts of Russia. 
The official American attitude toward the 
brutality revealed is expressed in the fol- 
lowing message from Mr. Lansing to Col. 
Harry Cutler, Chairman of the Jewish 
Welfare Board in this country: 


“You are informed that the information 
in the possession of the Department of State 
indicates that while there is much law- 
lessness among certain regions in South- 
western Russia, arising from the civil war 
there in progress, and that Tews are mas- 
sacred at times by irresponsible bands, there 
is, nevertheless, a systematic effort on the 
part of responsible leaders to restrain their 
followers from excesses. It is believed that 
there has recently been a considerable im- 
provement in the general situation. The sit- 
uation of the Jews 
and others in the 





corpses into wagons 
and threw them into 
one common grave.” 

“The true motive 
for the massacres is 
greed, and perhaps 
race hatred also. 
The gluttonous eyes 
of the government 
and of the army de- 
voured the belong- 
ings of the Jews; 
they craved for the 
wealth of the rich 
and the savings of 
the poor, and then, 
under the cloak of 
patriotism, the night- 
mare of massacre 
and pillage took 
place. 

“Should any of 
those murderers blas- 
phemously allege re- 
ligion as a pretext, 
we wish to be the 
first to brand them 





Because Christ Commands It 


‘WE URGE EVERYONE TO HELP 
THE JEWISH SUFFERERS 


BECAUSE THEY NEED IT, 


BECAUSE WE BELIEVE IN PAYING OUR DEBTS. 
Humanity Owes Much to The Jews 


Moses gave us the Moral Law; David vouced every cry of joy or sorrow of the human heart to God: 
Chvist, alter the flesh, bom a Jew, taught in the Good Samairitan story— 


THAT WHO NEEDS MY HELP 
IS MY NEIGHBOR 


Sot for Chnst’s sweet sake; HELP THE JEWISH SUFFERERS OVERSEAS with an offen hand. 
In the U. W. W. campaign the Jews, knowing they would only get three million dollars out of the 
contributions; gave about twenty million dollars, and the Y.M. C. A. and the Red Cross were the 
beneficiaries of thear liberality to about seventeco million dollars. 


U not for sweet chanty’s sake, at least not to be put to shame: let us help those who’ while ging 
to ours, never before have asked us to gre to thers 


We Urge All Methodists to Give in the Name of Christ 
Born of the Hoase of David 


regions in question 
is receiving the care- 
ful and systematic 
attention of this gov- 
ernment, and every 
possible means will 
be adopted to re- 
lieve their distress. 
An American Con- 
sul-General, accom- 
panied by an ad- 
equate staff, is be- 
ing sent to Odessa, 
and it is hoped that 
through his efforts 
further information 
will he obtained con- 
cerning the general 
conditions and the 
situation of partic- 
ular persons. The 
Department of State 
offers its assistance 
to any organization 
desiring to send the 


--First Methodist Church. people in the re- 








as lying hypocrites, 
enemies of Christ 
and blots on the hu- 
man race.” 


A BIT OF PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 


This manifesto was published in Southern news- 
papers by a Louisiana church, and is t 
the kind of appeals that American chur 
been making in behalf of persecuted Jewry. 


gions in question re- 
lief furnished by 
their relatives in the 
United States.” 


ical of 
es have 





- Literature and Art « 


THE LITTLE SAMUEL BUTLER HIDDEN 
BEHIND THE GREAT 


lect of the late Samuel Butler, au- 

thor of “Erewhon” and “The Way 
of All Flesh,” we are already turning to 
deify him as one who could do no wrong. 
So declares Bernard Shaw, reviewing 
Henry Festing Jones’s new Memoir* in 
the Manchester Guardian. It was Shaw 
himself who several years ago gave a 
great impetus to the Butler cult with his 
declaration that Butler was “in his own 
department the greatest English writer of 
the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 
Now, as a matter of fact, this new biogra- 


F ieee idiotic underestimate and neg- 


phy, which has the great virtue of con- 
cealing nothing, shows that behind the 
great Samuel Butler was hidden a smaller, 
meaner, arrested nature, a bigot and a 


dilettante. At least so asserts Mr. Shaw, 
who nevertheless confesses himself an 
ardent Butlerite. The moral of the new 
memoir, to Shaw, is that not even genius 
can come through such an education as 
Butler’s with its mind unwounded and 
unlamed. This ruthlessly faithful biog- 
raphy leads Mr. Shaw to exclaim: “This 
1s what your public school and your uni- 
versity and your country parsonage made, 
not of a rotter and a weakling, but of a 
man of genius, who was all his life on his 
guard against their influence!” And But- 
ler’s ghost, ventures Bernard Shaw, would 
approve of this, crying: “Splendid! 
Don’t spare me. Rub it in; and more 
power:to your elbow!” Even if the hu- 
man product of all these institutions, 
concludes Shaw, were all geniuses, they 
would finally wreck any modern civilized 
country after maintaining themselves ac- 
cording to their own notions at the cost 


*Samuet Butter, AutHor oF ErEwnon (1835- 
1902). A Memoir. By Henry Festing Jones. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 


. 


Two vols. 


of the squalor and slavery of four-fifths 
of its inhabitants. “Unless we plow up 
the moral foundations of these places and 
sow them with salt, we are lost. That is 
the moral of the great Butler biography.” 

Before being able intelligently to read 
this memoir, it is quite necessary to know 
“The Way of All Flesh,” the autobiogra- 
phy of Butler’s own childhood. “Butler is 
the only man known to history,” Shaw 
writes, “who has immortalized and ac- 
tually endeared himself by parricide and 
matricide long drawn out. He slew the 
good name (and it was such a very good 
name!) of his father and mother so rea- 
sonably, so wittily, so humorously, and 
even in a ghastly way so charitably, that 
he convinced us that he was engaged in 
an execution and not in a murder.” As 
a child he had sought for affection at 
home. His parents took advantage of 
this, his father trained him like a perform- 
ing animal. The child assumed that he 
loved his parents; but when he realized 
how he had been duped and how he had 
duped himself, he reacted to the opposite. 
He decided that the stupidest and most 
mischievous mistake in life is to force 
yourself to like things that are repugnant 
to you. He “hated” on principle every- 
thing that was not immediztely congenial 
and easy at the very first taste. As Mr. 
Shaw puts it: 


“He ‘hated’ Plato, Euripides, Dante, 
Raphael, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Blake, 
Rossetti, Tennyson, Browning, Wagner, Ib- 
sen, and in fact everyone who did not appeal 
to his palate instantly as a lollypop appeals 
to the palate of a child. The exception was 
Handel, because he had learned to like 
Handel’s music in the days of his childish 
illusion; but I suspect that if he had never 
heard Handel’s music until after he had set 
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up his rule he would have denounced him as 
a sanctimonious drum-major, and classed 
him as one of The Seven Humbugs of 
Christendom. 

“It is true that these repeated denuncia- 
tions of great men as impostors and humbugs 
are made with a tart humor which betrays 
a subconscious sense of their folly, and saves 
Butler from being classed as a vulgar nil- 
admirarist; but the trick is none the less 
tiresome and even sinister, because it is plain 
that Butler did seriously narrow his mind 
and paralyze his critical powers by refusing 
to take any trouble to find out what our 
greatest teachers were driving at, or to face 
the drudgery of learning their peculiar idiom.” 


Furthermore, the same critic claims, 
Butler’s public manners were atrocious. 
If he disagreed with a man’s public opin- 
ions, he was most apt to cut him in the 
street. The enemy of intellectual snob- 
bery and cliques, he was nevertheless him- 
self the leader of a clique. He was un- 
consciously but colossally arrogant. Snob- 
bery, bigotry and intolerance permeated 
English criticism. Samuel Butler had 
more than a fair share of these vices: 


“T will not say that Butler was as bad as 
his father, because, with his greater powers 
and opportunities, he was very much worse. 
Ardent Butlerite as I am, I cannot deny that 
Butler brought a great deal of his unpopu- 
larity on himself by his country-parsonage 
unsociability and evangelical bigotry. One 
does not get rid of that bigotry by merely 
discarding the Resurrection and making pious 
people laugh against their wills with such 
sallies as ‘Resist God and he will flee from 
you,’ or ‘Jesus: with all thy faults I love 
thee stili.’ Bigotry in a parson is at least 
not expected, and not unnatural if he is in 
earnest about the thirty-nine articles; but in 
a rampant anti-clerical like Butler it tempts 
us to say that as he brought so much of the 
worst of the Church with him when he came 
out of it he might as well have stayed in it 
to please his father. 

“Still, when all is said that can be said 
against Butler the fact remains that when he 
was important he was so vitally important, 
and when he was witty he was so pregnantly 
witty, that we are forced to extend an un- 
limited indulgence to his weaknesses, and 
finally to embrace them as attractions. His 
excessive and touchy self-consciousness; his 
childish belief that everything that happened 
to him, no matter how common and trivial, 
was interesting enough to be not only re- 


corded for the sake of an authentic human 
document but sold to the public as belles- 
lettres; his country-parsonage conviction that 
foreigners with their quaint languages, and 
working-class people with their ungentle- 
manlike and unladylike dialects, were funny 
creatures whose sayings were to be quoted 
like those of clever children; his patronizing 
and petting of his favorites and his snubbing 
and cutting of his aversions; all these, with 
his petulant and perverse self-limitation and 
old-bachelorism, would have damned fifty 
ordinary men; yet they were so effectually 
redeeemd by belonging to Butler, and in fact 
being Butler, that it never occurs to Mr. 
Festing Jones to conceal, extenuate or apolo- 
gize for them.” 


The strange story of Butler’s friend- 
ship for:Charles Paine Pauli provides 
further evidence of his own weakness. In 
his own “Erewhon” he would have been 
found guilty of the crime of gullibility. 
This story, as the critic of the London 
Times points out, is stranger than fiction, 
and would be incredible if it had not ac- 
tually happened. The bitter story of this 
one-sided friendship is thus summarized 
in the Times: 


“Butler got to know him in New Zealand, 
and admired him as being all that he himself 
was not: handsome, attractive, a man of the 
world ‘who knew where to get well-fitting 
clothes and how to wear them. But Pauli 
had no money and was in bad health; Butler 
believed that, if he stayed in New Zealand, 
he would die. So they both returned to 
England, Butler lending him £100 for the 
voyage and promising to pay him £200 a year , 
for three years so that he might be called to 
the Bar. This was in 1864, and Butler con- 
tinued to support Pauli, as he supposed, until 
Pauli’s death in 1897. Pauli never would tell 
him anything about his affairs; and for some 
time Butler lived in penury sharing what he 
had with Pauli. Their friendship was not 
happy. Butler thought that Pauli was pos- 
sessed by a dumb devil: 

“ *The wrongness of his silence wounded me. I told 
him that I thought it ‘wrong, but he said he would 
tell me if he could—it was so difficult to say exactly 
what he was earning—-people did not pay kim, &e., 
and I, still believing him to be much as I was 
myself in the matter of good faith, accepted his 
excuse. 

“Even when Butler lost nearly all his 
money, Pauli would not tell him anything of 
his private affairs, nor where he lived, nor 
whether he was making anything at the Bar; 
and théy never met except when Pauli came 





THE SPOILED CHILD OF GENIUS 


over from Lincoln’s Inn to lunch 
at Butler’s early dinner in Clifford’s 
Inn. But still Butler tried to be- 
lieve the best of Pauli; said he was 
kind to animals, and behaved with 
all the infatuation of a bachelor 
who, unconsciously, tries to make 
a friend the substitute for a wife. 
In 1897 Pauli died without sending 
for Butler, who saw his death in 
the Times. He then discovered 
that Pauli had at one time earned 
from £800 to £900 a year at the 
Bar, but lately only about £500. He 
left £9,000, none of it to Butler; 
and he had been receiving money 
from other friends. Butler wrote 
a full account of the relations 
with Pauli, and said at the end 
of it: 

“ ‘My main feeling is one of thankful- 
ness that I never suspected the facts. ... 
The only decent end for such a white 
heat of devotion as mine was to him for 
so many years was the death of one or 
other of the parties concerned. .. . I felt 
pretty sure I was doing a great deal too 
much, but I would rather have done a 


great deal too much than a little too 
little.’ 


In 1901 he wrote this note: 


“ ‘TI knew I was being cruelly treated, 
but how cruelly I never knew till after 
his death, when I could not even forgive 
him, as I would have done.’ ” 

Butler himself would have 
called this action moral cow- 
ardice. We cannot excuse it as 
delicacy and kindness. Butler was simply 
not living up to his own professions. Mr. 
Shaw suspects that it was, moreover, an 
example of the “rectory-born lust for 
patronage and charity which was in But- 
ler’s blood.” 

In his relations with women—especially 
with the one woman who most profoundly 
influenced him—Butler is revealed by the 
new memoir in even less admirable light. 
He had met Eliza Mary Ann Savage in 
the art school he attended. She was about 
his own age, 34, plain, diseased, a failure 
in painting, but eager, keen, sympathetic. 
She was the leader of a little quarrelsome 
ladies’ club. She edited the Drawing- 
Room Gazette. Their associations lasted 
from 1871 to 1885. Butler submitted to 
Miss Savage every thing he wrote, re- 
modeling in accordance with her criti- 
cisms and suggestions. The brilliantly 
witty letters of Miss Savage, says the 


THE SPOILED SAGE OF CLIFFORD’S INN 
Butler’s prime minister and man-of-all-work Alfred Emery 
Cathie, took this picture of his master, who was a hero to him. 
Henry Festing Jones makes this valet a veritable hero to us. 


Atheneum, by which the first volume of 
Mr. Jones’s memoir is made precious, 
seem to indicate a real woman upon whom 
something more substantial might have 
been modeled than the delightful but 
evanescent Alethea Pontifex, of “The 
Why of All Flesh.” Miss Savage's letters 
remind the reviewers of Mrs. Carlyle’s. 
They are full of good sport, genial malice, 
and a fearless exposure of traditional 
absurdities. Here are examples of her 
cheerful malice, quoted by Mr. Jones: 


“Apropos of my enemies, I must just tell 
you this: The day that only my enemies 
were at the club, old Miss Andrews wished I 
mighthate 4 good Inisband.’ *Ohescould easily 
see ahat:* she was inwardl? glbdating over 
something, very different. So J smiled sweet- 
ly and said’ ‘Thank 2¥00, , Miss Andrews ; the 
same to you,:and eany of 

“P.S.—There are a many hard words 
in the: boék: ‘tlate ad Fiabit ’); but I don’t 
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FAMILY PRAYERS 
“T did this in 1864,” Samuel Butler wrote late in life, “and if I had gone on doing things out of my 


head, instead of making studies, I should have been all right.” 


Butler was thus a “modernist” in art. 


This little canvas suggests something of the spirit of the celebrated Frenchman, the douwanier Rousseau. 


mind them, for I have a dictionary which I 
bought two years ago, as I wished to read 
‘Daniel Deronda’ in the original. 

“Miss Pearson is going to nurse the wound- 
ed Russians; she went to nurse the wounded 
Servians, which was the reason why Servia 
so promptly made peace with Turkey.” 


At one time Miss Savage was willing 
and even anxious to marry Butler. But 
she was not beautiful. Like Herbert 
Spencer, who gazed at the unlovely 
George Eliot and then wrote, “To me 
Beauty is a sine qua non,” Butler forgot 
that he himself had very little to brag 
about in the way of looks. Poor Miss 
Savage finally died of a cancer (of which 
she never told him a word). Then But- 
ler reproached himself, not so much for 
not having married her as for his pre- 
occupation with- himself during all their 
long friendship. : The day after her death 
he wrote: 


“T never knew. any: woman to approach’ her 
at once for brilliancy and goodness. ... It 
is not that I saw much of her—this I did not 


—but we were in constant communication, 
and, happily, for the last ten years I have 
preserved everything that she wrote—and she 
wrote nothing that was not worth preserving. 
It is out of the question that I can ever re- 
place her.” 


Butler’s tardy sentimentalism over Miss 
Savage is equaled: only by his cautious 
and incognito patronizing of a French 
mistress for a period of sixteen years, ad- 
mitting her to his circle only four years 
before her death. 

It is not alone Bernard Shaw who has 
discovered the little, childish and shallow 
Butler hidden behind the great outstand- 
ing figure we have hitherto known. The 
critic of the Atheneum concludes his 
estimate of Butler the man: 


“At least one half the world, not of life 
only (which does not greatly matter, for one 
can live happily with half the world as with 
the whole) but of thought, was closed to 
him. Most of the poetry, the music and the 
art of the world was humbug to him, and it 
was only by insisting that Homer and 
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Shakespeare were exactly like himself that he 
managed to except them from his natural 
aversion. So, in the last resort, he hum- 
bugged himself quite as vehemently as he 
imagined the majority of men were engaged 
in humbugging him. If his standard of truth 
was higher thas that of the many, it was 
lower than tha of the few. There is a king- 
dom where the crass division into sheep and 
goats is merely clumsy and inopportune, In 
the slow meanderings of this ‘Memoir’ we too 
-often catch a glimpse of Butler measuring 
giants with the impertinent foot rule of his 
common sense. One does not like him the 


less for it, but it is, in spite of all the dis- 
concerting jokes with which it may be cov- 
ered, a futile and ridiculous occupation. 
Persistently there emerges from the record 
the impression of something childish, whether 
in petulance or gaminerie, a crudeness as 
well as a shrewdness of judgment and ideal. 
Where Butler thought himself complete, he 
was insufficient; and where he thought him- 
self insufficient, he was complete. 

“To himself Samuel Butler appeared a 
hobbledehoy by the side of Pauli; to us he 
appears a hobbledehoy by the side of Miss 
Savage.” 





ANOTHER WOMAN NOVELIST HAILED 
AS A GENIUS 


novels of Mrs. Virginia Woolf 
have as yet reached our country, 
this brilliant Englishwoman is greeted by 
English and American critics as one of 
the most promising and important novel- 
ists of our own day. In a burst of en- 


A LTHO only a few copies of the 


thusiasm Clive Bell recently declared that 


there are in England to-day only two 
people who know how to use their lan- 
guage— Thomas Hardy and Virginia 
Woolf. “The Voyage Out,” the novel 
that first drew the attention of discrim- 
inating critics to Mrs. Woolf, was pub- 
lished in 1915. More recently Mrs. Woolf 
published “Kew Gardens,” illustrated by 
Vanessa Bell; while her latest work has 
won an ardent tribute from the conserva- 
tive critic of the London Times. Writing 
to the N. Y. Sun, Hugh Walpole charac- 
terizes the genius of the new fictionist as 
erratic and at times unrestrained. “She 
seemed to be more interested in the ab- 
normal than the normal. She is of that 
school in whose eyes to be happy is the 
most inartistic thing possible, and to be 
original is of more importance than to be 
true—but she is greater than her school 
and will assuredly not be bound by its 
limitations.” 

Mrs. Woolf, we read in the N. Y. 
Globe, is the daughter of the late Sir Les- 
lie Stephen, evidently by his second mar- 
riage with Mrs. Duckworth, the wife of 
the London publisher. The critic of the 
Globe, one of the few American review- 


ers of “The Voyage Out,” indicates the 
importance of the new artist in fiction: 


“*The Voyage Out’ is the kind of a story 
you are likely to remember; the people in it, 
their talk, certain descriptions—of a storm at 
sea and effect on the passengers or the people 
going to bed in a hotel at night or taking 
their after-luncheon siestas—the whole un- 
usual and yet grippingly real atmosphere. 
The author is as minutely observing as Doro- 
thy Richardson or May Sinclair in ‘Mary 
Olivier,’ but everything is more ordered than 
in Dorothy Richardson, and more fused than 
in ‘Mary Olivier.’ There is a more frequent 
play of humor than in either of these writers, 
less self-consciousness, a more detached but 
equally feminine view-point. A man in the 
story says he likes Jane Austen because she 
does not attempt to write like a man—Every 
other woman does; on that account I don’t 
read ‘em.’ 

“The heroine of ‘The Voyage Out’ is as 
unlike Miss Sinclair's latest heroine, how- 
ever, as could possibly be imagined. ‘Mary 
Olivier’ apparently begins to sniff the myste- 
ries of life when she is two years old. Rachel 
Vinrace, living with odd creatures called 
‘aunts’ or sailing around the world with her 
father in his ship, is singularly unenlightened 
and unawakened at twenty-two. But she does 
not seem to be so much innocent and naive 
as on tiptoe, waiting. The ending of the 
story, which at first seems like a cowardly 
evasion and a running away, leaving all the 
‘unimaginable depths and miracles’ forever 
missed, is perhaps, after all, the logical end- 
ing, since life is a great joker, and perhaps 
nothing is so unreal and illogical as the mir- 
acle-working novelist’s usual ‘happy ending.’ 
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“Perhaps it is only the man and the woman 
going out in the small boat to board the ship 
and the ship’s little company that suggest 
Conrad in ‘Chance.’ But this part of the 
story does indeed have the indescribable 
Conrad thrill, while the characterizations are 
more human and amusing. The latter part 
of the story takes place in a South African 
port, where there is a small English colony, 
l.ving in ‘the hotel’ and ‘the villa. The 
author’s obvious design has been to turn a 
few people inside out if it is a possible thing 
—which we should be thankful is not. In the 
mood of the story is a description of this 
little cargo boat with its few but to them- 
selves highly important passengers, as it is 
seen in the night from a passing great liner, 
where the people had been undetermined for 
a time as to whether Rachel and her aunt and 
the Dalloways and the others ‘were really 
live creatures or only lumps on the rigging.’ ” 


Mrs. Woolf’s books have the interesting 
quality of being filled with, “wisdom.” 
Her characters express their own opinions 
about literature, art and life with singu- 
larly eloquent brevity. Thus in “The 
Voyage Out” some of the remarks are de- 
cidedly quotable: 


“With writing, it seems to me, there’s so 
much scratching on the match-box.” 

“I may be treading on dangerous ground; 
but what I feel about poets and artists in 
general is this: on your own lines you can’t 
be beaten—granted; but off your own lines 
—puff—one has to make allowances. Now, I 
shouldn’t like to think that anyone had to 
make allowances for me.” 

“The argument was spilt irretrievably about 
the place like a bucket of milk.” 

“IT always think religion is like collecting 
beetles. One person has a passion for black 
beetles. Another hasn't; it’s no good arguing 
about it.” 

“So far, owing to great care on my part, 
the children think of God as a kind of walrus.” 


“Common human wisdom” seems to the 
critic of the London Times the unifying 
and dominating characteristic in both of 
Virginia Woolf’s novels.. Altho “Night 
and Day” leaves politics, war, sociology 
and things like that quite alone, it reveals 
an apprehension of value which is rarely 
found even in days like these when fiction 
is commonly supposed to be troubled with 
too much thinking. “Night and Day” 
keeps close to the love affairs of five 


young people. Understanding these love 
affairs, she convinces us that we can un- 
derstand a great deal more than we do of 
the age we live in, a great deal more than 
is commonly understood. Mrs. Woolf’s 
great feat, thinks this critic, is that in 
trying to make us understand she ac- 
tually succeeds. “We see much more than 
we are shown.” 


“We hesitate to use the word wisdom be- 
cause it suggests something pompous and 
dull; but ‘Night and Day’ is a book full of 
wisdom. And having said that, let us hurry 
on to talk of its brilliance—a quality that is 
much less obvious than it was in ‘The Voyage 
Out,’ but underlies the whole book and is 
here and there allowed to come to the surface. 
No comic scene has delighted us more of 
late than that in which Katharine Hilbery’s 
father (excellent gentleman!) gets lost in the 
maze of these astonishing young people’s in- 
explicable love affairs and tries to find the 
way out by his sturdy Victorian sense of the 
right thing. And the more of Mrs. Hilbery 
the better! An old fool—a wooly-brained 
chatterbox? We laugh a delighted assent 
and go on to remember that we are laughing 
at one to whom alone love and the everlast- 
ing woman-wisdom have given the power of 
putting things right for the bewildered and 
tortured girl. 

“Next to the brilliance must come what is 
called the construction—the planning and 
proportion of the story. The book is very 
long. Perhaps it might have been written 
shorter ; but we have looked in vain for any- 
thing that we should like to see left out. 
There are one or two little slips in it. When 
Mrs. Woolf set Mary Datchet and her sister 
cutting roses in the rectory garden, she for- 
got that the season was Christmas and the 
county Lincoln. Was Mrs. Sallie Seal, the 
suffragist, a spinster or a married woman? 
No flowers grow on Shakespeare’s tomb; and 
to get laurel-boughs from it Mrs. Hilbery 
must have robbed the Church (which she 
would cheerfully have done, we admit). 
Such inaccuracies are compatible with Mrs. 
Woolf’s unmistakable mastery in firm and 
shapely building. Yet building is hardly the 
word. It suggests immobility. The reader 
of ‘Night and Day’ will find that, while each 
scene is complete, full of life, present sig- 
nificance, suggestive allusion, the progression 
of scenes is so arranged as to draw him on 
to a point in the story which—‘only a love- 
story’ tho this be—is so exciting that to read 
it is to pass through a keen emotional ex- 
perience.” 





L’UNANIMISME 


JULES ROMAINS’ VISION OF THE 
DRAMA OF CROWDS 


OTH for the esthetic formula he has 
B evolved for his fictions and the talent 

and imagination with which he has 
applied it, Jules Romains, founder of 
“unanimisme” in modern French litera- 
ture, has won the reputation of being the 
most original and talented of France’s 
post-symbolist authors. His “Death of a 
Nobody” (published here by B. W. 
Huebsch) attracted much attention before 
the war. Now, with “Puissances de 
Paris” (Nouvelle Revue Francaise) Ro- 
mains is again coming into the fore- 
ground of French literature and criticism. 
His literary philosophy is said to be no 
mere device for advertizing a group of 
second-rate writers, but a real philosophy. 
Unanimism in literature is the expression 
of the psychology of groups or crowds: it 
attempts to study and express the work- 
ings of the collective instead of the indi- 
vidual mind. M. Romains points out that 
these groups have a separate and distinct 
existence of their own, which may. be 
tenuous and imperfect like a_ theater 
queue, or compact and organized like a 
platoon. “Unanimous” existence, for the 
social psychologists, is of course a recog- 
nized fact. Jules Romains studies these 
phenomena purely as an artist. In his re- 
flections he explains the contrast between 
scientific fact and artistic expression: 


“To have a notion of his body, man did 
not wait for physiology. He did right. 
Physiology could have given him only ana- 
lytic and external information on all that he 
had subjectively known for a long time. Be- 
fore having defined the functions of his or- 
gans, he had become conscious ci them. . . 
Joy, sorrow, all of the emotions of men, 
are acts we are familiar with rather than 
thoughts of our reason. For reason 
gives the concept of man, but the heart feels 
the flesh of man. In the same way we must 
familiarize ourselves with the groups which 
envelop us—not by external, objective obser- 
vation, but by an organic consciousness of 
them.” 


In short, crowd psychology must be in- 
tuitively experienced and recorded by 
poets before it is investigated and proved 


by the scientists. The chief characteris- 
tics of M. Romains’ new esthetic is a dis- 
regard of the past, a profound love of that 
modern life which is essentially the life 
of great cities, a deep sincerity of artistic 
purpose, and a conviction that new art can 
grow only out of a direct contact with the 
common stuff of humanity. The life of 
crowds is interesting and sympathetic to 
him. To-day, he feels, we live essentially 
in crowds. Furthermore, M. Romains is 
convinced that humanity is on the thresh- 
old of a new existence: 


“To-day we have the great good fortune 
to witness the beginning of an epoch, of the 
birth of a new organic series which will last 
like others for thousands of centuries before 
the freezing of this earth. This is not a 
progress, it is a creation, the first spurt of 
something quite new. Groups will not carry 
on the work of animals or of men; they will 
begin everything over for their own needs; 
and while they are growing in the conscious- 
ness of their own bodies, they will remake 
the image of the world.” 


No egoism of individualism, no Nietz- 
scheism, in this new philosophy; it is dia- 
metrically opposite to that of the nine- 
teenth -century iconoclasts. Enthusiastic 
to the point of exaggeration, M. Romains 
glides over the fact that all groups, how- 
ever powerful, are made up primarily of 
individuals, constantly changing individ- 
uals. However faulty his arguments may 
be, he supports his theories with works of 
great merit and originality. Against the 
eternal reality of the personal soul, the 
brilliant Frenchman posits the reality of 
the group-soul, which, despite its amor- 
phous and elementary functioning posses- 
ses more enduring vitality and reality than 
pertain to the individuals who compose 
it. “The streets mingle their souls,” he 
cries ecstatically. He introduces the 
principle of communism into fiction. To 
appreciate this new book, “Puissances de 
Paris,” it is necessary, as more than one 
critic points out, to have some knowledge 
of this new esthetic. Previous examples 
of crowd psyschology in literature—the 
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choruses in the Greek tragedies, the speech 
scene in “Antony and Cleopatra,” the 
death of Fagin in “Oliver Twist”—are all 
subordinate to the main action. These ex- 
amples bear but a slight relation to M. 
Romains’ unanimisme. The. Frenchman 
has actually sought things yet unattempted 
in prose or verse. Despite his originality, 
he has won-a large and discriminating 
audience. ‘“Puissances de Paris” is not 
the ordinary clever bit of fiction dealing 
in terms of character, setting and plot. 

The “group existences” of Paris de- 
scribed in his new book, are of various 
kinds. One critic describes the book as 
an anthology of the crowds of Paris. 
There are the elusive, ever changing 
crowds of the streets, of the various 
squares and alleys; the “movie” crowd, 
the Fourteenth-of-July crowd; or smaller 
groups, such as that of a literary salon, 
or the people outside the gallery of the 
Odéon. His method of “sounding” the 
soul of a crowd is as curious as it is in- 
teresting. How far he differs from the 
realistic or poetic technique is well illus- 
trated in his treatment of a “movie” 
theater in Paris: 


“Lights go out. The crowd utters a little 
cry, immediately hushed. It is the beginning 
of that great clamor which for centuries the 
agonizing crowds have put forth going into 
the dark. They are among beings who love 
daylight. Their species was born of an ef- 
fort and the transformation of light. 

“But the darkness of the cinematograph is 
not long. The group has only the time to 
suspect death, and the pleasure of sniffing 
it’ without danger; just like swimmers who 
keep their head under water and hold it 
there with eyelids, lips and jaws tight, to 
taste the danger, the oppression, the breath- 
lessness, in order suddenly to save their own 
lives. 

“A brusque circle lights up the wall at the 
end. The crowd says, “Ah!” It celebrates, 
by this wail, the resurrection it was sure of. 

“Then the dream of the crowd commences. 
It sleeps; its eyes no longer see itself; it 
forgets its body. There is nothing to it now 
but the flight of images, a slipping and a 
swishing of dreams. It no longer knows that 
it is, in a great square hall, an immobile 
group in parallel lines, like a plowed field. 
All of its interior reality flickers on the 
screen. Visions which recall life, a fog oscil- 
lates in front of them. Things have not the 


same behavior as outside. They have changes 
in color, in figure, in gesture. These beings 
have become giants, they move about in great 
haste. Even the time that directs these 
rhythms is not every-day time, that which 
most crowds adopt when they are not dream- 
ing. It is quick and capricious; it has been 
drinking, it skips along on its toes, occasion- 
ally it attempts an enormous jump when one 
least expects it. There is no logical chain 
of events. Like golden eggs, strange events 
are laid by ordinary causes. 

“Tt is a soul that is remembering itself and 
imagining itself. It is the crowd evoking 
other groups like itself, audiences, proces- 
sions, gatherings, streets, armies. The crowd 
places itself im all these adventures, all these 
catastrophes, all these festivals. And while 
its sleeping body stretches its muscles and 
sinks back in its seat, the crowd itself is pur- 
suing burglars over roofs, acclaims the pas- 
sage of an Oriental potentate at the edge of 
a sidewalk, or with bayonets and trumpets 
defiles across a plain.” 


A critic of the London Times attempts 
further to elucidate the novel features 
of M. Romains’ new technique in imagina- 
tive composition: 


“There is no ‘direct representation,’ a mini- 
mum of description; the poet’s effort is to 
penetrate by instinct the feelings, the life, 
which are common to each person in the 
crowd. He obtains a sort of common factor 
of perception, ignoring everything individual 
and particular. M. Romains is conscious only 
of the group ‘soul.’ What he has to record 
is something new in literature, but it is only 
a partial truth; the individual cannot be elim- 
inated in such a summary fashion. There is 
too much parti-pris in his method. We feel 
a determination in him to see any given situa- 
tion from one standpoint only—that of Unan- 
imism. He is imprisoned in his formula, 
He gives us startling glimpses of life in a 
modern city but no clear complete vision. It 
is impossible not to feel his personal preju- 
dices, the conviction, for example, that a 
cinema crowd must be worthy because it is 
‘the people’ and that a literary salon must be 
unworthy because it is made up of people 
with strongly marked personalities. It is 
pleasantly paradoxical to reflect that after all 
the chief value of this book is not that it is 
“unanimiste,’ or a history of modern Paris, 
or the first of a series of books with a new 
theme, but simply that it reveals a new and 
striking literary personality—that of M. Jules 
Romains.” 





A RENAISSANCE OF PHILATELY 


EUROPE’S ARTISTIC NEW “SCRAPS 
OF PAPER” 


OW Europe is being put together 
again after the war is strikingly 


reflected in her thousand and one 
new “scraps of paper’—the new stamp 
designs of Europe. Philately is coming 
again into its own. These new designs 
have stimulated the interest of collectors 
the world over. Not only from the point 
of view of philately but of art and his- 
tory these new stamps are of the greatest 
interest. According to a writer in Arts 
and Decoration, a great number of the 
new stamps have been designed by the 
most gifted and brilliant artists of the 


now being issued by the Austrian Republic 
omit all the emblems of the Hapsburg mon- 
archy. Hungary has overstamped her issues 
with her tongue-twisting. word meaning ‘re- 
public.’ Under the soviet régime their stamps 
bear rather ferocious-looking portraits of 
Marx, Petéfi, Engels and other revolutionary 
leaders and idols. 

“It is worth while to study the stamps of 
the newly liberated peoples. In the south, 
the Jugo-Slavs are creating a greater Serbia 
out of the Slav provinces of the old Austria- 
Hungary. The Loubljana issues for Carniole 
show a nude young giant who has just 
broken his fetters. Croatia shows a caryatid 
of Liberty. The Fiume controversy is re- 


STAMPS OF A NEW NATION 


Here are some of the designs of the Czecho-Slovakian stamps. 


They are not actually issued in black and 


white, but in gay colors. The dove of peace is a common post-bellum decorative feature. 


new nations. “The new stamps are in- 
finite in variety and brilliant in design and 
color.” This writer continues: 


“Three stamps of daring ‘Futurist’ designs 
were issued in Germany to celebrate the meet- 
ing of the National Assembly at Weimar, at 
which our adversaries decided to accept the 
peace terms. Fred Melville, the English 
authority, confesses that he cannot fathom 
the symbolism of these designs, but he sus- 
pects they symbolize a sturdy growth for new 
Germany. But, ‘quaint and crude as they 
are, they are a welcome change from the mili- 
tarist stamp-design in use for the past twenty 
years, and which were a grim foreboding 
of the great catastrophe. The new stamps 


flected in the stamp issues, the Italians rush- 
ing out a roughly lithographed pictorial issue 
showing the views of the Town Hall and the 
Harbor, in each of which the Italian flag was 
boldly flaunted. The Rumanians celebrate in 
certain issues thé return of their king into 
Bucharest and the recovery of Transylvania. 
Czecho-Slovakia, the new republic compris- 
ing Bohemia, Slovakia and the autonomous 
territory of the Ruthenians, has had most of 
its stamps designed by the celebrated Al- 
phonse Mucha, well remembered over here 
as the designer of several striking posters 
for Sarah Bernhardt.” 


Among the most artistic and powerful 
in design are the stamps of the new Po- 


Of the thousands of new issues, few are more artistic than the stamps of the new Poland. Paderewski’s 


profile is honored in not a few of these. 
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THUMBNAIL HISTORY 
The first of these is Italy’s commemoration of the Fiume controversy; the second a glorification of the revo- 


lutionary labor breaking the chains of tyranny; while the last three are stamps of the Jugo-Slavs. 


All have 


the merit of strength and beauty of design. 


land. Many of them bear the easily rec- 
ognizable profile of the great Paderewski. 
According to a writer in the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, Charles J. Phillips, a leading 
British expert in philately, declares that 
the new “scraps of paper” produced by the 
war have greatly increased interest in 
stamp-collecting in this country as well as 
in Europe. In this interview Mr. Phillips 
is quoted as saying: 


“Real philately, by which I mean the study 
of particular stamps in the greatest detail, 
has enormously increased in the United States 
since I was here eight years ago. In the last 
few years several wealthy Americans have 
taken up stamp collecting, and are forming 
special collections along advanced lines. I 
can’t help but think that much of this ad- 
vanced work is due to my friend, Charles 
Lathrop Pack, America’s foremost student in 
philately. His marvelous plating and other 


studious work is attracting many followers. 
And among other Americans who have aided 
the big collectors, John Kleeman, of this city, 
has attained a recognized rank. 

“The Duveen collection, held by a local 
trust company, is part of the estate of the 
late Henry J. Duveen, a member of the firm 
of art dealers. It is specially strong in the 
great rarities and in blocks of four, which 
latter are often unique. I may say that I 
do not think it at all likely that this collection 
will come upon the market. Approximately 
speaking, the Duveen stamps might represent 
$1,000,000. 

“And, by the way, now that we have, so to 
speak, mentioned postage stamps, did you 
know that S. R. Crockett composed a real 
philatelic novel, ‘Me and Myn, Limited’? and 
that some Frenchman wrote a lively yarn en- 
titled ‘The Stamp King; or, The Stamp of 
Brahmapootra’? 

“No; I never heard of any philatelic 
movie.” 





SOME NEW LITERARY INDISCRETIONS OF 
GEORGE MOORE 


T° read George Moore’s new book, 


“Avowals” (recently printed in 

London by T. Werner Laurie for 
private circulation), is to listen to this in- 
corrigible Irishman talking about his fa- 
vorite books and authors. These conver- 
sations give the delightful impression of 
having taken place at a little round table 
of a Paris café rather than in the “long 
narrow slum” of Ebury Street or the 
Georgian solidity of Regent’s Park. One 
chapter, indeed, is written in French, while 
the French atmosphere is evident in all of 
them. Some of these imaginary conversa- 


tions are with Edmund Gosse, and are 
based upon the opinion that “English 
prose narrative is the weakest part of our 
literature.” One of the great merits of 
Mr. Moore’s imaginary conversation is 
that it proves nothing. He merely tosses 
the ball whefe he likes. He dances about 
his subject with elfish vivacity, indulging 
in the most daring conjectures and the 
nicest discriminations, blowing bubbles at 
the end of his critical pipe, meandering in 
and out of the history of English prose in 
a provocative and stimulating fashion. 
For one reason or another, Mr. -Moore 
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finds Fielding, Thackeray, Dickens and 
Trollope all wanting, lacking in breeding, 
in depth, in seriousness, in sensibility: He 
pays an ardent tribute to Jane Austen— 
her wine is of the purest. Of one passage 
of “Sense and Sensibility” he writes: “We 
find the burning human heart in English 
prose narrative for the first and, alas, for 
the last time.” Mr. Moore knows that 
discretion is not the better part of literary 
chatter. He says just what he thinks, 
even of the names of the most eminent 
British novelists: 


“Trollope! Did ever anybody bear a name 
that predicted a style more trollopy. Anthony, 
too, in front of it, to make matters worse. 
And Walter Scott is a jogg-trot name, a 
round-faced name, a snub-nosed, spectacled, 
pot-bellied name, a placid, beneficent, worthy 
old bachelor name; a name that evokes all 
conventional ideas and formulas, a Grub 
Street name, an old oak and Abbotsford 
name; a fame to improvize novels to buy 
farms with. And Thackeray is a name for a 
footman, for the syllables clatter like plates, 
and when we hear it we say, ‘We shall want 
the carriage at half-past two, Thackeray.’ ” 


Yet this book of “Avowals” reveals also 
a George Moore who can sing a hymn of 
praise as well as indulge in brilliant de- 
nunciation. He prostrates himself before 
the figure of Ivan Turgenev. His hymn 
of praise for the great Russian is so sin- 
cere and inspiring that we “know him 
better,” as one reviewer writes, “because 
we have seen him through the eyes of 
some one who loves him”: 


“Ivan Turgenev! Hearken, reader, to the 
musical syllables—Ivan Turgenev; repeat 
them again and again, and before long the 
Fates coiled in their elusive draperies in the 
British Museum will begin to rise up before 
your eyes; the tales of the great Scythian 
tale-teller are as harmonious as they, and we 
ask in vain why the Gods should have placed 
the light of Greece in the hands of a Scyth- 


ian,” 


This is but the beginning of .George 
Moore’s extraordinary eulogy of the-great 
Russian tale-teller. In his opinion there 
is only one other—Balzac, and the latter 
is the lesser of the two. On the other 


hand,-Mr. Moore is rather unjust to Tol- 
stoy and to other less known novelists: 


“Tolstoy writes with a mind as clear as an 
electric lamp, a sizzling white light, crude 
and disagreeable, and Flaubert’s writing is 
as beautiful as marquetry, or was thought to 
be so once. Be this-as it may, he is no tale- 
teller; his best books are not novels, but sat- 
ires. There is: Huysmans with ‘En Route,’ 
and the Goncourts ‘have written interesting 
pages, which some future generation may 
glance at curiously. There have been men of 
genius who wrote novels, Dostoevsky, for 
instance ; but vapors and tumult do not make 
tales, and before we can admire them, modern 
life must wring all the Greek out of us. His 
farrago is wonderful, but I am not won. 
Maupassant wrote perfect tales, but they are 
so very little.” 


The critic of the London Times frankly 
acclaims this new book of Moore’s as “the 
most delightful example of printed talk 
that we can remember to have met with 
in English—if, indeed, it be in English.” 
For the autobiographies of Moore’s are 
“the very best autobiographies in the Irish 


language, for the soft cadence in which 
they are written is Irish and has nothing 
whatever to do with English.” Similarly 
this new book is more Irish and more 
French than English. Altho printed pri- 
vately, it is sure to be widely read. More- 
over: 


“The love of art which is the light that 
Mr. Moore carries with him through all the 
libraries in the world wavers and flickers, 
gutters and splutters, but never goes out. 
The pages, the faces, of Pater and Mallar- 
mé, of Rudyard Kipling and Henry James, 
are alike lit up—partially, of course, leaving 
great tracts of them in shadow, but so warm- 
ly and brightly that we know that if we can- 
not see what Mr. Moore sees for ourselves, 
it exists somewhere for him. The faces 
crowd and cluster, but among them all we 
see most vividly the engrossed and ardent 
countenance of the writer himself, hanging 
absorbed over tha pages of others, weaving 
with infinite delicacy and toil a new page of 
his qwn. Truly, we can conjure up no more 
exhilarating and encouraging spectacle than 
the spectacle of Mr. George Moore, who de- 
clares himself an Ishmael and an outcast in 
England, determining that he will live to the 
age of ninety in order that he may be able 
to write English prose ‘nearly as well as I 
should like to be able to write it.’” 
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THE FRICK COLLECTION OF ART BECOMES 
THE PUBLIC’S PROPERTY 


Frick’s estate—property and art 

treasures amounting to no _ less 
than $120,000,000—he has left to the pub- 
lic. In so doing, declares the N. Y. Sun, 
he exhibited a breadth of vision and a re- 
straint of personal vanity which testify 
eloquently to his wisdom. “Here is no 
white elephant,” exclaims Frederick James 
Gregg, art critic of the Herald, comment- 
ing on the gift of the great Frick collec- 
tion of old and modern masters to the 
city of New York, “but a magnificent 
patriotic gift without a single disability 
attached to it.” This gift indicates, to 
Mr. Gregg, the gradual and growing 


M vi than four-fifths of Henry C. 


acquisition by Americans of great Euro- 
pean works of art, a movement that will 
in the end, if other collectors follow the 
example of Mr. Frick, add vastly to our 
national treasures. Our great collectors 
have, in short, been doing a great social 
service: 


“These men, tho they followed their own 
inclinations, were really working for the 
public all the time, and were doing the very 
thing that members of Congress or members 
of Parliament—busy with the fate of parties 
and the world—could not be expected to give 
their atterition to. 

“There is bound to be a commotion in Lon- 
don and Paris when the full details of Mr. 


“THE MUSIC LESSON,” BY VERMEER 
This is one of the most valuable and celebrated paintings in the great Frick collection. 


only 32 known canvases by this great Dutch master. 


j There are at present 
Mr, Frick had acquired three of these. 





PHILANTHROPY AS AN ART 


Frick’s magnificent gift to his fellow Amer- 
icans reach these cities. The outlook is 
gloomy indeed for Europe. Art lovers there 
have nothing to console them but the fact 
that certain masterpieces are safe because 
they are locked up in national museums, but 
with regard to the treasures of the big 
families who are being taxed out of existence 
it is plain that many of their heirlooms are 
destined to follow the line of least resistance 
which leads across the Atlantic. 

“In many other American cities museums 
which began in a small way are growing 
larger and better. Some of them are making 
even more rapid strides than the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art did in the early 
years following its modest foundation by a 
committee of which the late Joseph H. 
Choate was a leading figure. But, thanks 
to certain great gifts made recently, New 
York has gone so far ahead that Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and the rest have been 
left hopelessly in the rear. 

“Every fine act like that of Mr. Frick is 
bound to produce imitators in a small or a 
big way, and there are almost innumerable 
private collections which may yet be heard 
from. In the meantime the records of the 
past as they are to be found in this city are 
so fine and so extensive that New Yorkers 
could almost afford: to ~be cut off from the 
permanent European collections for a long 
time without suffering very much, if at all.” 


The Frick -collection is one of the 
greatest in this country, in the estimate of 
Florence N. Levy of the Art Alliance, 
because Mr. Frick was really an art lover, 
who built-up his collection gradually with 
continually developing taste. There are 
approximately 103 entries in the catalog: 
21 of these aré French of the nineteenth 
century. There are four Whistlers. There 
is a portrait of Washington by Gilbert 
Stuart. But the most important part of 
the collection consists of: Dutch, Flemish, 
Spanish, “German and Italian pictures of 
the sixteenth: and seventeenth- centuries, 
and of British portraits of the eighteenth. 
Miss Levy writes in the Evening Post: 


“Perhaps the greatest favorite of both 
critics and the general public is the self- 
portrait of Rembrandt painted toward the 
close of his. life when he was old, . lonely 


and discouraged. It is a three-quarter 
length, seated figure, wearing a yellow ga- 
bardine with red sash and a brown cloak 
with gold-embroidered shoulder-strap. In 


A VELASQUEZ PORTRAIT 
Certain authorities acclaim this portrait of Philip 


IV. of Spain as the most important picture of the 
Frick collection. 


his left hand he holds a stick with a silver 
knob. J. C. Holmes in writing about this 
picture says: ‘Rembrandt’s art has reached 
its full maturity, and the ideal after which 
he has struggled through many years of va- 
ried experiment has. been completely attained. 
. . . In this portrait ‘Rembrandt sits in State, 


- clad in rich easy robes like an aged prince 


on a throne, looking out on humanity with 
the piercing eyes of profound knowledge 
and infinite experience.’ - The’ painting is 
dated 1658, so that Rembrandt must have 
been fifty-two years of age, altho -he looks 
ten years older. It was exhibited in London 
at the British Institution -in 1815, at the 
British Gallery in 1824, at Burlington House 
in 1889 and again in 1899, and, during the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration, at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, in- 1909. 
It came from the collection of the Earl of 
Iichester, Melbury Park, England.” 


Other Rembrandts there are, also three 
portraits by Franz Hals. . Mr. Frick owned 
three of the 32 Vermeers known to- exist. 
Of the Spanish group there are no léss 
than three paintings, each by Goya and 
El Greco. The most important canvas, 
however, is said to be the full-length por- 
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trait of Philip IV. painted by Velasquez, 
To follow further the account of Miss 
Levy: 


“Velasquez accompanied Philip, and ‘con- 
temporary records relate how the King with 
‘fitted hose edged with silver embroidery, 
sleeves of same, plain buck-jerkin, red sash 
edged with silver, cape of red fustian, short 
sword and spurs of silver, falling collar and 
black sombrero with crimson plume,’ posed 
for Velasquez in a dilapidated shanty. The 
record also adds that ‘copies thereof are al- 
ready being made,’ of which probably the 
fine one in Dulwich, England, is an example. 
The Frick picture was sent by Ferdinand VL., 
King of Spain, to his stepbrother, the Grand 
Duke of Parma, in whose family it remained 
until recent time, when it was sold by Prince 
Elias to Agnew’s.” 


Mr. Frick, asserts the Tribune, “was of 
that glorious company of those assisting 
to create a condition wherein our revo- 
lutionary friends will strike at the life of 
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institutions for human relief and. better- 
ment if they destroy what they agitate 
against as ‘capital.’” The N. Y. Times 
speaks of his will as a monument to a 
man of generous imagination and large 
heart: 


“Five-sixths of his vast fortune is left for 
public uses. His art gallery of treasures will 
be enjoyed by posterity. He was a collector 
for others more than for himself. He left 
millions to be expended by trustees in educa- 
tional and charitable work. He endowed uni- 
versities and many hospitals. <A tract of 
land in Pittsburgh becomes a public park. 
He provided handsomely for the realization 
of his benefactions. Nothing was left to 
chance. In making his will he must have 
passed some of the happiest moments of his 
life. It will be a model to other rich men 
who, like him, regard themselves as instru- 
ments for the general good, as trustees for 
humanity. Happily, it is an American char- 
acteristic.” 





FICTION FAILS TO 


KEEP PACE WITH 


NEW TRUTHS 


OMETHING is wrong with fiction. 


We are all, declares a writer of it, 


agreed upon that. “If you who read 
shave lost interest,” this novelist anony- 
mously confesses in Harper's Magazine, 
“we who write are in a much sadder 
plight. For we can no longer beguile you, 
because we ourselves are no longer be- 
guiled.” Why? Is it the war? No, re- 
plies this anonymous authority. Never 
has the market been so good. Never have 
editors offered such tempting sums for 
stories. Never has there been such good 
material for the fictionist; never before 
so many interesting things to write about. 
He finally comes to this conclusion: 


“A novel, as well as a picture, should have 
its perspective, so that the farther away we 
stand from it the more unified it becomes, 
the more its details compose themselves into 
the whole. And when we have accomplished 
that, we shall have taken fiction out of the 
realm of propaganda and argument into 
which it has strayed, and restored it once 
again to the realm in which it belongs, and 
in which alone it can serve—the realm of 
pure art. 


“For this our novels will be short. We 
must learn brevity. At least if a novel is 
long, let it be because it has a long story to 
tell. We must take more time to the writ- 
ing of our novels in order that they may take 
less time to read. That is our task, which 
we must not shirk if our books are to be 
read at all. Not, however, as we so often 
hear, because in this buying age people have 
so little time to read. They have, as a mat- 
ter of fact, more time, since the processes of 
life have been so much simplified. But they _ 
are more exacting, more impatient of futile 
discursiveness, of maundering narrative that 
gets nowhere. They have learned the value 
of time and do not like wasting it. They do 
not propose to do our segregation for us. 
They will no longer dig through our shirkings 
to uncover our climaxes and our points. We 
must make clear what we mean. And to do 
this we must follow the lead of the other 
arts and use what the modern painters have 
come to use—clear color, pure line and mass. 
Or learn from the modern musician, who 
says what he has to say and leaves it, whether 
you like it or not. Far better than the old 
way of saying what people liked and then 
embroidering, repeating, going over it until 
every one ended by hating it.” 





S HERMIONE might say, isn’t 
A Science wonderful? The common- 

est events of life, when described 
in the technical terms of Science, assume 
such strange and unfamiliar aspects that 
it is difficult to recognize the most familiar 
of them. We are thinking just now of an 
article on “The Mechanism of Poetic In- 
spiration” in the North American Review 
a few months ago. It was written by a 
poet—Conrad Aiken—but was based upon 
a scientific book published in France sev- 
eral years ago—“Le Mécanisme Cérébral 
de la Pensée,” by Nicolas Kostyleff. In 
this book is a chapter on Poetic Inspira- 
tion, from which Mr. Conrad quotes free- 
ly. We find, to begin with, that the writ- 
ing of Poetry is not, as Freud thought, 
entirely due to hidden complexes, largely 
erotic, growing out of suppressed desires. 
It is not the result of a discharge of ex- 
cessive emotion. It is not, in most cases, 
an emotional matter at all, but a purely 
cerebral affair—‘“a cerebral reaction to 
external stimuli.” Words are stored in 
the mind in chains of association, sinking 
into the subconscious mind and resting 
there until some stimulus brings a link of 
the chain up into the conscious mind and 
an automatic’ unraveling of the chain (if 
chains may be said to be unraveled) takes 
place. In other words, there is “a verbal 
discharge of automatic associations, not 
necessarily attended by an excess of emo- 
tion.” And not only are the words asso- 
ciated in chains but the chains are asso- 
ciated with each other, so that one verbal 
discharge generates another. “No sooner 
does one flight of ideas come to an end 
than some overtone in it awakens further 
associations and another flight begins.” 
And there you have Poetry! 

If one asks why, then, are we not all 
poets, since we are all subject to these 
cerebral complexes, the answer is that in 
the poet these chains of associated ideas 


-* Voices Living Poets :: 


are very numerous, and while the verbal 
discharges may be entirely a cerebral af- 
fair the previous storing away of these 
ideas, or words, in associated groups, is 
not a purely cerebral or mechanical affair. 
The sensibility of the poet enters into this, 
and it runs back to the first years of life. 
The poet, that is, must be born as well as 
made. Speaking of this personal element, 
Kostyleff goes on to say: 


“To be a great poet it is not at all neces- 
sary to have a temperament as pronounced 
as that of a Musset or a Baudelaire. A deli- 
cate taste, if it be personal, may also serve 
as a basis for poetic inspiration. But it is 
the essential condition for this that the spe- 
cific sensibility of the individual should de- 
termine for him the formation of an adequate 
mechanism of verbal reactions. ... The 
number of parlor poets increases, and many 
of them lack neither emotion nor energy for 
sonority of expression. In what do they fail 
of being true poets? The study we have just 
made directly answers this question. They 
lack a personal mechanism of verbal reac- 
tions. This mechanism is part of inspiration. 
It is formed long before the moment of dis- 
charge, from all that the poet reads or hears, 
and when the moment arrives, it begins to act 
without his being able to say whence the 
words come to him.” 


Mr. Aiken thinks that Kostyleff, in all 
this, indicates for us “a new method in 
literary criticism,” and he speaks of the 
blowing away by Kostyleff of the clouds 
of myth and mystery that have hung over 
poetic creation. We can’t see this. He 
does not seem to us to have blown away 
a cloud. It is to us much as if he had 
described minutely and in scientific jar- 
gon the muscular processes of writing or 
speaking. The cerebral process which he 
does describe is only a step farther back 
than the muscular process. It leaves in 
just as deep a mystery as ever the whole 
process which is the real essence of poetic 
(or other artistic) creation—the process, 
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that is, of cmotional and mental reaction 
to the world outside and the storing of 
these associated reactions. Mr. Aiken ad- 
mits that in this matter of the “personal 
quality” lies something which is left 
“rather vague.” We should say so, and 
leaving this vague leaves everything 
vague—everything, that is, which really 
counts, everything which distinguishes the 
poet from one who is not a poct and 
which distinguishes one poet from an- 
other. 


When the drive was on—it is still on 
for that matter—for the Italian War Re- 
lief Fund, Robert Underwood Johnson 
wrote a poem which has been distributed 
widely in connection with the appeal. It 
is a moving production, but in a poetic 
sense the last third of the poem, consist- 
ing of a direct appeal for aid, seems to us 
to be undesirable and we omit it in re- 
printing the poem below. We may say, 
however, that dolls (or clothing, which is 
even more needed) may be sent to the 
Italian War Relief Fund, 55 West 39th 
Street, New York City, marked with the 
name and address of the sender and la- 
beled “Doll for Italy,” and it will be made 
use of for the benefit of such little girls 
as the poem tells about. There are many 
embryonic Ottilias in Italy. 


THE ONLY DOLL IN THE VALLEY. 
By Rosert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 


]P near the sources of Po, 
Where the lakes reflect the snow 

And Italy touches heaven, 
There’s a little girl of seven, 
A cara bella figlia, 
With the tinkling name of Ottilia: 
Hair like the blue-black night, 
And a brown, pomegranate skin, 
And a joy, to the sun akin, 
That war has failed to blight. 
She lives in a little alley 
Of stone, near the big casino, 
And against her gown of merino, 
Sewed up like the good Bambino, 
She carries a rare delight— 

The only doll in the valley! 


What matter the numberless cracks 
In its little noddle of wax, 

Or that one eye from its socket 

Lies in Ottilia’s pocket ?— ) 
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That kisses liave worn the paint 
Till the red of the lips is faint? 
For this is the children’s saint 
And all the girls in Bezzectca 
Flock to Ottilia’s alley 
As the Moslems flock to Mecca. 
And she with a heart of gold 
Lends them the doll to hold; 
And, of all the. wistful eyes 
Which speak of the greater lack— 
Hers who begs. for the prize, 
Or hers who gives it back? 
Oh, yes, they have other needs, 
Those patient waifs of war— 
Victims of noble deeds 
In regions near or far 
Done by their gallant sires, 
Long sworn at Freedom’s fires: 
Milk ?—they’ve. forgot its look! 
Shoes ?—but the clogs are strong. 
Coal?—ah, there’s little to cook, 
And the winter nights are long. 
So when the peasants appear 
In search of some common cheer 
At the scanty market rally 
Of the Val de Ledro drear, 
What pleasure for the girls 
To be for an hour beguiled 
By the checks and the flaxen curls 
Of Ottilia’s foster-child— 

The only doll in the valley! 


Another of the pocts whose work has 
been known and loved by the preceding 
generation as well as the present is in 
evidence this month. It is a long time 
since Miss Thomas gave us anything bet- 
ter than this from the N. Y. Times: 


FALLEN LEAVES. 
By EpitH THoMaAs. 


CHERISH Autumn as my oldest friend— 
I came into this splendid world with 
ma. 
Some year, when all his pageant is at end, 
I, too, may see the splendid world grow dim. 


I love his red suns lamping misty days, 
His frost-set morns and glittering, great- 
starred eves; 
How, asa child, I loved the drifted ways 
Where one walked ankle-deep amid the 
leaves ! 


Then, my light footsteps, like the very wind, 
Ran scudding through their restless, umber 
drifts— 
A pleasant voice it was! But now I find 
Some spirit born of place its warning lifts. 
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If more it warns—or grieves, I cannot know ; 
But, ankle-deep amid the fallen leaves, 
I stay my feet, or onward swiftly go, 
While round me ancient mnecromancy 
weaves. 


A voice! It is from far, and yet is ‘near; 
“Hush, hush—” it rises, ebbs away, is still; 
A voice once passing sweet, now grown 
austere, 
As age has made it querulous and shrill! 


A voice of many—out of other-time, 
When happy sighings breathed through 
summer boughs, 
twittering bird-note 
chime— 
None such bare forest-rafters now can 
rouse! 


With and cicada’s 


“Hush, hush—” I hear the gathering sound 
repeat: 
It is command, with sharp monition blent; 
For all that sound I hear my own heart 
beat— 
It is to me the message has been sent! 


“Hush, hush, and heed!”—the hoarse susur- 
rus runs, 
I heed. No more young heart old years 
deceives ; 
Your word I heed, O fallen myrmidons— 
The race of man is as the race of leaves! 


Berton Braley has a new rival. He ap- 
peared on the scene a few months ago 
with a poem in the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the only signature being a thumb-print. 
After a number of his poems had been 
thus published, the writer blew into the 
office one day and disclosed his identity. 
He is a business man whose personal 
friends even had not suspected him of 
flirting with the Muses. His verses may 
not, as the excited Ledger predicts, “live 
alongside of Kipling’s and Stevenson’s,” 
but they have “go” and appeal to readers 
who do not like poetry of a more subtle 
sort. We think even Ed. Howe, of Atchi- 
son, might like this: 


NEWS. 
By James Stuart MontTGOMERY. 


MURDER in the tenderloin, 

An eminent statesman’s views, 
A scandal breaks in the avenue, 
It’s news, all news, big news! 


A hurried dash for a subway train, 
Some feverish pencil jots— 

The public must have its morning thrill 
Over its coffee pots. 


A, lone man battling Russian snows, 
Another, the desert’s thirst— 

Each fired by thoughts of a record “beat” 
If he gets on the wire first, 

With a story the harried cable clerk 
Shall hurl on—dot by dash— 

The public reads of the wide, wide world 
Along with its breakfast hash. 


Battle of typewriters, driven hard, 
And. crash of the linotypes, 
Maddening click of the telegraph, 
And the fog from the reeking pipes! 
The grueling race by flesh and blood 
’Gainst Time’s unflagging legs— 
The public must have its news served hot 
And fresh as its breakfast eggs. 


One last wild rush, and the presses start 
Their rumble and roar overhead; 

A stretch, a yawn and a heartfelt sigh— 
The paper’s been “put to bed.” 

Few of us know what each line has cost, 
Nor ask how the price is paid— 

We only know that the public wants 
Its news with its marmalade. 


John Drinkwater is one of the poets 
who never does himself full justice in a 
single poem. You must read a good deal 
of him to get his measure. Probably this 
is true of any poet, but it seems true of 
him in an unusual degree. We fail to 
find any poem in his collection (“Poems 
1908 - 1919” —Houghton- Mifflin Co.) that 
by itself justifies his reputation. But a 
continued reading of his book gives a con- 
tinuing delight and the reader feels that 
he has had a feast even if the fare has 
been rather homely. We give here two 
representative poems: 


MRS. WILLOW. 
By Joun DrinKWATER. 


RS. THOMAS WILLOW seems very 
glum. 
Her life, perhaps, is very lonely and hum- 
drum, 
Digging up potatoes, cleaning’ out the weeds, 
Doing the little for a lone woman’s needs. 
Who was her husband? How long ago? 
What does she wonder? What does she 
know ? 
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Why does she listen over the wall, 
Morning and noon-time and twilight and all 
As tho unforgotten were some footfall? 


“Good morning, 
morning, sir,” 

Is all the conversation I can get from her. 

And her path-stones arc white as lilies of the 
wood, 

And she washes this and that till she must 
be very good. 

She sends no letters, and no one calls, 

And she doesn’t go whispering beyond her 
walls ; 

Nothing in her garden is secret, I think— 

That’s all sun-bright with foxglove and 
pink, 

And she doesn’t hover around old cupboards 
and shelves 

As old people do who have buried themselves ; 

She has no late lamps, and she digs all day 

And polishes and plants in a common way, 

But glum she is, and she listens now and 
then 

For a footfall, a footfall, a footfall again, 

And whether it’s hope, or whether it’s dread, 

Or a poor old fancy in her head, 

I shall never be told; it will never be said. 


Mrs. Willow.” “Good 


SYMBOLS. 


By JoHN DRINKWATER. 


| SAW history in a poet’s song, 

In a river-reach and a gallows-hill, 
In-a brida! bed, and a secret wrong, 
In a crown.of thorns: in a daffodil. 


I imagined measureless time in a day, 
And starry space in a wagon-road, 

And the treasure of all good harvests lay 
In the single seed that the sower sowed. 


My garden-wind had driven and havened 
again 

All ships that ever had gone to sea, 

And I saw the glory of all dead men 

In the shadow that went by the side of me. 


Vachel Lindsay gives a long poem, in 
four parts, on Alexander Campbell, the 
doughty Irish-American preacher of two 
generations ago, whose labors resulted in 
the “Disciples of Christ,” popularly called 
the “Campbellites.” The poem is subtitled 
“A Rhymed Address to All Renegade 
Campbellites, Exhorting Them to Return.” 
It is the sort of thing that no one else 
than Lindsay would ever attempt, or 
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could get away with if he did attempt it. 
We are not going to reprint it, because it 
is too long, and there are no particularly 
purple passages that lend themselves to 
quotation. Instead we reprint another 
poem which is one of a group of three of 
which the Campbell poem is another. 
Lindsay can get a general poetic effect out 
of unpoetic lines more successfully than 
any other writer of whom we know. 
There are many such lines (the title is 
one of them) in this poem, which we find 
in the book section of the N. Y. Sun, and 
yet they somehow fit in and help in the 
general effect. 


MY FATHER CAME FROM KENTUCKY. 
By Vacuer Linpsay. 


WAS born in Illinois, 

Have lived there many days. 
And I have Northern words 
And thoughts, and ways. 


But my grandfathers came 

To the West with Daniel Boone, 
And taught his babes to read, 
And heard the red bird’s tune. 


And heard the turkey’s call, 
And stilled the panther’s cry, 
And rolled on the blue grass hills 
And looked God in the eye. 


And feud and hell were theirs: 
Love like the moon’s desire, 
Love like a burning mine, 
Love lke rifle fire. 


I tell tales out of school 

Till these Yankees hate my style. 
“Why should the young cad cry, 
Shout with joy for a mile?” 


Why do I faint with love 

Till the prairies dip and recl? 
My heart is a kicking horse 
Shod with Kentucky steel. 


No drop of my blood from north 
Of Mason and Dixon’s line, 

And this racer in my breast 

Tears my ribs for a sign. 


But I ran in Kentucky hills 

Last week. Tiey were hearth and home, 
And the church at Grassy Springs, 

Under the red bird’s wings, 

Was peace and honeycomb. 
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Ainslee’s publishes a poem by Le Gal- 
lienne, who of all our contemporary bards 
has been the least affected by the modern 
innovations in verse-writing. He writes 
on the same kind of topics that he wrote 
on twenty years ago and in the same kind 
of way. The way is a very good way in- 
deed, and the topics are as perennial as 
love and spring and the moon: 


CARPE DIEM. 
By RicuHarp Le GALLIENNE. 


AM too sad with knowledge not to know 
A dream is but a dream; 
So many faces covered up with snow, 
That had so brave a gleam, 
Have gone with wind and stream. 


They might not stay, for all their valiance ; 
Nor shall this face I hold, 
(Praying to keep it mine ’gainst Time and 
Chance) 
Flooding my heart with gold, 
Escape, even it, the cold. 


Even as this summer day so hot and sweet, 
So deep in flowers and grass, 

This marble that is you from head to feet, 
Like some frail bloom shall pass, 
Or shadow in a glass. 


In vain with desperate eyes I drink your eyes, 
In vain with desperate hands 
Fold you and love you, and with desperate 
lies 
Would cheat the running sands— 
Alas! Love understands. 


Yea, and Love understands a wiser thing 
Even than Wisdom knows: 

That Joy is Joy, albeit so swift of wing, 
And, tho so soon it goes, 
The Rose—ah, ’tis the Rose. 


Come to think of it, the schoolhouse, 
most distinctive of all our institutions, has 
received scant treatment at the hands of 


the poets. Here is something adequate 
from the Yale Review: 


THE HOUSE AT EVENING. 


By WiiiAM Rose BENET. 


CROSS the school-ground it would start 

To light my eyes, that yellow gleam— 
The window of the flaming heart, 
The chimney of the tossing dream. 
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The scuffed and wooden porch of Heaven, 
The voice that came like a caress, 

The warm kind hands that once were given 
My carelessness. 


It was a house you would not think 

Could hold such sacraments in things 

Or give the wild heart meat and drink 
Or give the stormy soul high wings 

Or chime small voices to such mirth 

Or crown the night with stars and flowers 
Or make upon this quaking earth 

Such steady hours. 


Yet, that in storm it stood secure, 

And in the cold was warm with love, 
Shall its similitude endure 

Past trophies that men weary of, 
Where two were out of fortune’s reach, 
Building great empires round a name 
And ushering into casual speech 

Dim worlds aflame. 


The following poem (from the N. Y. 
Times) is a rather obvious one. Someone 
just had to write this sort of a poem ona 
German helmet. In imagination we see 
several hundreds of thousands of such 
helmets, brought over as souvenirs, with 
copies of this poem pasted on them: 


TO A GERMAN HELMET. 
By Stanton A. CoBLENTZ. 


RONIC censor of the ways of men, 
Beneath thy frigid steel once frowned and 
smiled 

A living, feeling man—a man no more! 

Silent he sleeps upon the Flanders fields, 

While thou alone art left, so eloquent 

In gaping emptiness! Who was this man? 

One of the millions herded on to slay 

And then be slain, did he go down to death 

Like stolid oxen prodded on to slaughter? 

Or was he swept by waves of huge regret— 

The picture of a waiting mother’s face, 

The memory of the rose he once received 

From her he loved? Or did some great am- 
bition 

Go crashing to its ruin when he fell— 

The prayers and toil of years, the fierce de- 
sire 

To recreate the world in beauty’s image, 

To take dominion of the strength of nature, 

Or fashion matchless words of lyric truth 

To sing their way through time? Who was 
this man? 

Answer, immobile mask of stoic steel! 

Relate the story hinted by thy silence! 

Proclaim, in language all the world may read 

Thy dumb indictment of the ways of men! 
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Karle Wilson Baker is a new name on 
the roll of the authentic bards. The Yale 
Review not long ago published a group of 
his poems and‘a book of them has since 
been announced. He has a quality of his 
own, and while his work, so far as we 
have seen it, is slight, it has charm and 
suggestiveness. 


STARS. 
By KarLte Witson BAKER. 


AM so small—when I go out 

Beneath the heaven of All Souls, 
And see them twinkling all about 
Who won through to their briary goals; 
When I look up into the dome 
Their gathered constellations wreathe— 
The Great, the Faithful, trooping home— 
I am so small, I scarcely breathe. 


I am so great—for I am I. 

Not one, of all the starry band, 
Went just the way I travel by 

To overtake my fatherland. 

Seeking forever mine own Sign, 
Lord of my spirit’s lone estate, 

My soul’s a heaven where they shine 
A part of me—I am so great. 


The Poetry Society of America was 
startled at one of its meetings a few 
months ago to find that one of the two 
poems voted the best of the evening— 
“The Four Horsemen”—was by a little chit 
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of a girl no one had ever heard of before. 
Miss Zaturensky, another of whose poems 
we reprint from Ainslee’s, is still in her 
teens and will be in them for some time 
to come. She is the daughter of a Rus- 
sian Jew who resides in New York City. 
This poem is very sad, as most of the 
poems of the young are, and is more in- 
teresting as a promise of the future than 
as a present performance. 


A SONG OF PARTING. 
By Marya 


ET the leaves fall and let the rose wreath 
slipping 
From your cold brows foretell the end of 
all; , 
So this is love, a sun and then rain dripping. 
Let the leaves fall. 


ALEXANDRINE ZATURENSKY. 


Braid your hair now, and dream no more of 
roses. 
Let the wind blow, the wild sea waters call ; 
Let the night come nor fear what day dis- 
closes— 
Let the leaves fall. 
Lay your head down and hush all idle 
weeping ; 
‘Close your eyes now and wait the end 
of all; 
Let the noise die, and lull your heart to 
sleeping 
As the leaves fall. 





THE ROLL OF HONOR—A CHEERFUL HOSPITAL 
SKETCH 


A series of sketches has been running in Everybody's which touches 
even those emotions jaded by many war stories. They are written by Harry 
Lee, of the American Red Cross, and are soon to be published in book-form 
by Stokes, under the title, “High Company.” . They are sketches of the 
boys in the hospitals and, as well, of the nurses, orderlies and visitors. 
They are, for the most part, blithe and gay, but there is at times an under- 


curfent of deep pathos. 


Mrs. O’Toole was waving the yellow paper 
From her fourth floor window, 

Beckoning with it frantically, 

As Molly Dugan came down Forty-sixth, 
At the noon-hour, 

From the box factory. 


“He’s not dead—at all, at all!” 

Molly heard as she plunged into the hall, 
Up the rickety steps, 

Flight after musty flight, 

Into Mother O’Toole’s presence, 


Here is a sample, the sketch of big Bill Keefe: 


Who by this was swaying back and forth 
On the green upholstered rocker, 
Among the cluttered treasure 

Of her parlor, 

Facing the enlarged picture 

Of the boy himself; 

Rocking to and fro, 

Her telegram twisted in hands 

Red and crinkled from everlasting suds. 
“The Saints be praised, 

’Tis aloive he is—! 

And masses said—and all!” 





A CHEERFUL STORY IN RHYME 


Now sixty-odd lads went forth 

From this especial corner 

Of little old New York, 

This supposedly unregenerate Nazareth, 
From which no good thing can come. 
Sixty-odd lads who marched away singing: 
“Over there, over there, 

Send the wor-rd, send the wor-rd over there, 
That the Yanks are comin’, 

The Yanks are comin’, 

And we won't come back till it’s over, 
O-ver-r there——” 


And after the months, 

When the black-bordered Roll of Honor 
Appeared in the papers, 

“Hell’s Kitchen” had its quota—and more. 
So Molly Dugan, breathless from the climbs, 
Wondered which, and might have known 
‘Twould be Bill Keefe, 

Mothered by Mrs. O’Toole 

Since the death of his own mother. 

“Oh, the grand b’y he was! 

Oi moind well the day o’ his first Communion, 
He had a little blue suit that— 

Yes, Mollie dearie, here’s the paper 

From the hospital in Jarsey 

Wheriver that be— 

‘Arrived safe—feelin’ foine.’ 

O-ho—God be praised !” 


Molly asked her forelady at the box factory 
For a day off to visit Bill Keefe— 

Asked and got permission. 

The forelady, by the way, 

Wore a gold star. 

“I’m livin’ alone now, Molly,” she said, 
“Took a room in Forty-eighth, 

Gave up the flat. 

Too much work—just for yourself, 
Getting old—you see. 

Give Bill my love. 

He and my Tom were pals, 

You mind—how they were?” 


So the next morning early 

Molly was up and away for the ferry, 
At West Twenty-thrid, 

All in her poor little finery, 

High heels, 

Droopy, slim, velvet clothes, 

Long, clattering necklace of beads, 
Tiny red cap, coquettishly tipped, 
Black hair bulging over little ears, 
Just a bit of powder on the nose, 

A touch of rouge high on the cheeks, 
You get so white, workin’ inside; 
And the gray eyes 

That made one forget all else of Molly, 
So ready to laugh or cry, 

So eager to love, 

So sure to know love’s pain. 


It was all so new to her, 
On a week-day, too, 

To be sailing away, 

Like the swells, 

Leaving New York behind. 
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She stood at the prow of the boat, 

In the wind that was making free with the 
river, 

And the sun that was glinting 

On the shifting edges of a million little 
waves. 

Past docks and factories, 

Where thousands of other girls were work- 
ing ; 


Past the towers of down-town, 
Mysterious, 

Forbidding, 

But “grand, oh, so very grand”; 
Into the dim Jersey station, 

Out through the smoky yards, 
Into a place of little houses; 
Through Bayonne, 

With water stretching both sides, 
As tho one were skimming over the surface, 
Into a land of wide fields, 

And trees, 

And sky, 

All flashing by—like a movie, 
With the ringing of bells, 

Blast of whistles, 

Then— 


A clean, still village among green woods, 
And somewhere, not far off, 

Old Bill Keefe— 

“Safe and feelin’ foine!” 

The hospital orderly led her 

Along the corridor, past many wards, 
Opened a door and left her 

In a dim, high room. 


Beyond its half-drawn blind, 

Through the open window, 

She saw a sunny porch, 

Glassed, 

Lined with beds. 

Some one played a mouth-organ 

Out there, 

And two bed-ridden youths 

Carried on a sham duel 

With canes. 

In the instant she sensed it all, 

And then she saw the gaunt deep-shadowc’t 
face, 

The closed eyes, 

The listless, big-veined hands 

Across the breast; 

The sheet-covered arch, 

Like the top of a gipsy wagon, 

Over the legs. 


Could this be—Bill? 
Old Roustabout, freckled, 
Keefe, 
The “Rusty” of the old days? 
Loud-voiced, 
Swaggering, 
Pitcher for St. Columba’s team, 
Claimed to be the handiest man with the mits 
On the West Side. 
Driver of the toppling yellow truck, 


red-head_ Bill 
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Cussin’ folks out of his way, 
Honk-honking down the tangled streets. 
Idol of all the kids on the block, 

And the old women, 

And the young ones, too, for that. 


Could this be Bill— 
Come wandering back—like a ghost 
To them all? 


Sudden pain distorted his face. 
He awoke, raised his head, 
Saw her standing there; 
“Well—for Gawd’s sake!” 

He cried. 

And the voice was his voice. 


Noyd, the Swedish boy, 

Thinking something had gone wrong, 
Popped his head under the blind, 

And, seeing things anything but wrong. 
Disappeared again 

More swiftly than he had come. 


“For the love o’ Mike, Moll, 

How long was youse standin’ there? 

W: 7 didn’t yez belt me one? 

How’s all the bunch? 

Mom—how’s she? 

And Pete Kennedy’s kid—little Kate? 

She was a swell kid—growed, I bet. 

And is many o’ the old crowd back? 

Tom Callahan—y’ know his old lady, 

Forelady at the box factory yet—ain’t she? 

He got his same night I got mine, 

Never heard since we was at the dressin 
station. 

No—so he cashed in? 

He was a good-scout—Tom! 

God rest him——” 


, 


“Tom’s name was on the Honor Roll. 
We found it the same evenin’ 
We found yours—Bill.” 


“Me—on the Honor Roll? 
Me——? 
Not all Jerry’s ‘flyin’ pigs’ 
And ‘whiz-bangs,’ 
Could down this Irishman. 
All that worries me is the nurse.” 
(Said for the benefit of a smiling woman, 
In spotless white, 
Who had just paused at the door 
To see that all was well.) 
“The nurse pesters me day and night 
To keep me feet covered. 
What's the use o’ havin’ feet 
If yez can’t stick them out 
At the foot o’ the bed?, 
I'd oughta had me two hands shot up 
Instead—— 
Reach us the butts, Molly, 
That’s a good girl—a match, 
Foine.” 
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The. blue clouds began to rise, 
Incense to the familiar gods. 


“And how is the little old town? 

Is the subway finished— 

And what are they diggin’ up now? 
Do yez iver see me old yellow thruck? 
Gad, wouldn’t I like to be scorchin’ 
Acrost Brooklyn Bridge, 

Wid the board-floor rattlin’ undher me. 
Sure, I'll be back—before long. 


“D’ye moind old man Regan? 

Ye couldn’t ’a’ told, 

To see him walk, 

That his off leg was a bit o’ a tree. 
They do great things 
Nowadays—— 


“What—ye must go on the three-forty-five? 
We've hardly had toime 

To blow the foam off. 

I'll be lookin’ for the both-of yez 

Soon— 

Mother O’Toole, and yourself.” 


She looked so like the little Irish Rose 
That indeed she was, 

All ready to flutter away in the wind, 
Taking Summer with her, 

That a something—very Irish too— 
Surged up in the brave heart 

Of Private William Keefe 

Of the Twenty-seventh, 

An made him catch the slim hands 
Of Molly Dugan 

In his:great ones, and hold them fast. 
“T’ll not be contint 

’Til me name is on the Honor Roll,” 
He sighed. 


“What talk ye have?” 


“The-name of William Joseph Keefe, 
Wid Mary Dugan, 

Framed and hangin’ on the wall. 

’Tis two people only can get it there. 
Father Dooley—and 

Yerself. 

Won't ye be usin’ yer influence 

For a poor, crippled soldier-b’y?” 


“Ye bold man,” laughs Molly, 
Trying to loose the hands, 

And glad to fail. 

“Ye'll be makin’ me miss me thrain.” 


” “But will yez—Moll?” 


,” 


“Faith, ’tis no promise I'll be makin’. 

Noyd, the Swedish-boy, 

Popped his friendly head under the blind 
again, 

And retired more precipitately 

Than before. 





Industrial WorlderdReconstruction : 


IMPORTANCE OF MEXICAN OIL FIELDS TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


United States and of the merchant 

marine lies in its ability to secure an 
adequate supply of fuel at a price that 
will permit manufacturers and shipowners 
to operate their plants and ships on an 
equal footing with competitors in other 
parts of the world. Petroleum is the so- 
lution of the fuel problem, and Mexico 
the solution of the petroleum problem. 
We are now using about 400,000,000 bar- 
rels of oil annually for industry, shipping 
and other purposes. Our own oil produc- 
tion does not exceed 300,000,000 barrels 
a year. Our needs are increasing daily, 
while our domestic supply is now at its 
peak. Hence the significance to Ameri- 
can industry of the Mexican oil fields. 
Along the east coast of Mexico, states a 
writer, William Forrest, in the New York 
Evening Post Foreign Trade Review, are 
at present about three hundred producing 
wells, with a daily capacity of 1,600,000 
barrels. More than two hundred of these 
wells are owned and operated by Ameri- 
can capital. The American-owned wells 
have a daily capacity of about 1,300,000 
barrels—about one and a half times the 
daily capacity of 230,000 producing wells 
in this country. Inasmuch as the con- 
stantly growing demands for fuel are out 
of all proportion to the domestic produc- 
tion, it is a matter of vital industrial in- 
terest that “the Mexican oil fields offer a 
solution, tho the political situation across 
the Rio Grande is not at all favorable to 
the production of oil. The attitude of the 
Mexican Government combined with a 
lack of anything like a definite policy on 
the part of our own Government leaves 
the American operators in Mexico in a 
quandary.” The complex situation is thus 
clarified in the Foreign Trade Review: 


| ‘United States. 2 the future of the 


“A large part of the lands which are rec- 
ognized to-day as the richest part of the oil 
fields in Mexico was discovered and pur- 
chased by Americans in the year 1900. Their 
active development was begun a year before _ 
Beaumont, Texas, was known to the history 
of petroleum. Millions of dollars of Ameri- 
can money, furnished principally by the orig- 
inal prospectors, were poured into the jungles 
in the way of supplies, railroads, drilling ma- 
chines, houses, water supply, ice plants, elec- 
tric plants, machine shops, American and 
Mexican labor, everything necessary to ini- 
tiate a petroleum development in a new coun- 
try. For nearly ten years the efforts of these 
Americans, while crowned with success in 
the matter of development of oil from the 
very beginning of their efforts (their first 
substantial well being brought in within two 
weeks after drilling commenced in 1901), 
were productive of comparatively meager 
earnings and no profits. The bringing in, in 
1910, of the most productive oil well the 
world has known, precipitated a situation 
which threatened financial bankruptcy to the 
original discoverers of this prolific field. The 
unrestrainable flow of this well, amounting 
to three-quarters of a million barrels per 
month, necessitated the rapid building of re- 
servoirs of steel and cement so that the flow 
of petroleum would not go into the streams 
and devastate by flood and fire the region 
of its location. .. . Millions of acres of sup- 
posed oil lands in the Tampico region have 
since been acquired by American, English, 
Dutch and Mexican companies. These prop- 
erties were purchased from private owners, 
who held a continuous chain of private 
titles running back more than three hundred 
years. So far as is known not a single acre 


‘of oil land was acquired directly or indi- 


rectly from the Mexican Government or na- 
tion. The only aid which the promoter re- 
reived from the Mexican Government was 
that authorized by a general law of the re- 
public under which a person starting a new 
industry was entitled to exemption from im- 
port taxes for a period of ten years, 
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“When the Mexican Constitution of 1917 
was adopted it was found to contain a clause 
declaring that the Mexican Republic pos- 
sesses what is called ‘direct dominion’ over 
petroleum. . . . The Constitution is consid- 
ered as sweeping away at one stroke, altho 
with no pretence of compensation, all of the 
rights of every nature which the petroleum 
companies had acquired and paid for pur- 
suant to the laws of Mexico. According to 
these decrees Mexico, and not the petroleum 
producers, owns all these rights; they im- 
pose upon the producers the obligation to pay 
rental in respect of the properties which they 
claim to own; and they purport to compel 
the producers to take various steps which 
amount to an abandonment of their claims 
of absolute title and to receive in exchange 
therefor a mere license to operate. A se- 
rious question also exists as to whether 
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even ‘upon these terms any rights whatever 
will be allowed to be acquired by foreign 
companies.” . 

In other words, the Carranza Govern- 
ment would reap a financial harvest if it 
could gain control of the oil fields in 
which millions of American capital have 
been sunk. Control of the oil fields, of 
course, would carry with it a tremendous 
advantage over competitors. Meanwhile, 
we read, the American wells in Mexico 
are producing more than 50,000,000 bar- 
rels annually. Their maximum capacity 
is figured at nearly ten times this volume. 


It will take British shipyards fifteen 
months, working at the highest rate of pro- 
duction, to make up the deficit of 2,500,000 
tons in British shipping. 





BILLIONS IN LOTTERIES TO PAY WAR DEBTS 
OF FRANCE AND GERMANY 


tenant « and France, the former 


crushed under the cost of defeat 

and the latter staggering under 
the cost of victory, are preparing to 
live on their debts—to build a new 
moneyed aristocracy out of thin air. Both 
countries are in the throes of speculative 
frenzy. André Le Févre, of the Chamber 
of Deputies, is the author of a French lot- 
tery plan to raise during the next twenty 
years $12,000,000,000 which, says a cable 
to the New York Evening World, will be 
loaned to the Government without in- 
terest. It is said that the French people 
are tired of the conservative financial 
plan by which the war was supported, by 
which they turned over their savings to 
the Government and received a few sous 
each year on each five francs that they 
had loaned. They prefer to take a chance 
on getting rich quickly, or the reverse. 
We read: 


“The lottery tickets in France are to cost 
$100 each, and there are to be one hundred 
and twenty millions of them. Nominally they 
are loans to the Government, but since they 
run for twenty years without interest it is 
readily seen that the holder must either wir 
in the lottery or lose all his money. For the 
interest on $100 for twenty years at five per 


cent. is $100—even without any compound- 
ing. But the French, in spite of their fa- 
mous love of thrift, their ‘bas de laine’ econ- 
omy, are eager for the new adventure, so 
eager that the professional gamblers at 
Monte Carlo foresee the ruin of their com- 
paratively ‘piker’ games by the competition 
of the Government. The little ‘midinette’ 
who shares her lunch with the pigeons in 
the Garden of the Tuileries to-day, to-mor- 
row may have her own car and her chauffeur 
and her box at the opera. The French love 
a possibility like that. They love fairy stories 
that come true. But they also hope that vast 
quantities of the coupons will be bought by 
foreigners, by rich Americans in Paris, so 
that the inevitable private losses shall not all 
be borne in France.” 


The German lottery plan differs from 
the French very much as the peoples of 
the two nations differ in character. The 
German, when he becomes reckless, as he 
is now preparing to do, is “carefully reck- 
less.” If he bets his last dollar, or last 
few “easy marks,” the best is to be made 
in semi-annual instalments.. He takes 
shorter odds and is content with a smaller 
gain. In other words: 


“The German nation is not going in for a 
twenty-year sky-rocket of gambling, but has 





MOTORISTS ARE DODGING TAXES 


elected to do its gambling more soberly and 
to keep it up for eighty years. The Teuton 
does not want to look in his newspaper 
every morning for two years for the photo- 
graph of a new millionaire—even tho on any 
morning of the year the picture might be his 
own. Twice a year is enough for him—of- 
fering about all the excitement he thinks he 
can stand. If he does not find himself rich 
this morning he will go about his daily work 
until a sixth month passes, and then look 
again. Twice a year there will be lottery 
drawing in Berlin. In each drawing there 
will be 2,500 prizes, the total prize money 
each time being 25,000,000 marks. Five of 
the prizes will be for a million marks each. 
The lowest prize will be 1,000 marks. It 
means that 2,500 of the players in the na- 
tional game will be rewarded every six 
months. When a winning coupon is drawn 
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the Government pays its face value and gives 
a prize which may be the lowest or the high- 
est or something between. The total prize 
money to be distributed in the eighty years 
will be 4,000,000,000 marks.” 


Which, incidentally, reminds the Eve- 
ning World that our own American Con- 
gress started a national lottery in 1776. 
Also that several states, notably Virginia, 
have at various times built roads and 
schools on lottery revenue. The United 


States mails were not closed to the dis- 
semination of lottery literature until 1890. 


According to private advices received from 
Buenos Aires, the Argentine Government 
has arranged to extend Allied countries 
credit of $100,000,000 to purchase food 
stuffs, hides and skins. 





WANTED: MISSING OWNERS OF FOUR 
MILLION AUTOMOBILES 


OLLECTORS of Internal Revenue 

are trying to figure out how a man 

can support an automobile and a 
family on less than $2,000 a year; or an 
automobile, without a family, on $1,000 a 
year. With more than six million auto- 
mobiles in the United States, the prelim- 
inary figures on income-tax returns which 
have been filed for the past year show ap- 
proximately only two million schedules. 
As these income-tax returns must be made 
by all unmarried men whose incomes ex- 
ceed $1,000 a year, and by married men 
who have passed the $2,000 mark, this 
leaves about four million machines whose 
source of support the Treasury is trying 
to discover. Of course, as Oswald F. 
Schuette observes in Leslie’s, a consider- 
able number of these are corhmercial ve- 
hicles owned by corporations—but not 
four millions of them. Another consider- 
able portion are owned by men who have 
more than one car. But the comparative 
figures for the United States reveal that 
such habitats of plutocrats and corpora- 
tions as New York and New Jersey, where 
most of the duplications would supposedly 
occur, have returned by far the greater 
percentage of automobile owners. As the 
income-tax returns are incomplete at this 


writing, owing to the instalment system 
of payment, the figures which have been 
compiled by the Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue are the basis for the present search 
for non-taxpaying automobilists. Here 
is the table of the automobile income-tax 
record for the United States: 


Income Tax Per 
Automobiles Returns Cent. 
Alabama and Missis- 
sippi 5,175 5.4 
North and So. Dakota 164,823 9750 6.3 
California and Nevada 357,887 26,300 
Washington 125,219 9,450 
Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
Arkansas 
Wisconsin 


91,980 
65,417 


7,100 
6,700 
9,500 
5,200 
5,680 
73,130 
8,320 
89,100 
41,150 
23,150 
49,500 
56,150 
14,350 
50,680 
21,650 
63,550 
54,775 


Indiana 


South Carolina 
Missouri 


Minnesota 
Nebraska 
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31.9 
32.3 
33.2 
33.8 
34.2 
38.0 


249,346 
124,501 
401,371 
48,598 
82,000 
75,259 


79,580 
40,230 
133,560 
16,400 
28,100 
28,475 


Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Florida 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Maryland, Delaware 
and District of Co- 
lumbia 

Michigan 

Colorado and Wyo- 
ming 

Idaho, Utah and Mon- 
tana 

Pennsylvania 

Arizona’ and 
Mexico 

Massachusetts ....... 

New York 

New Jersey 

Connecticut and Rhode 
Island 


39.7 
40.4 


127,718 
273,396 


50,725 
110,600 
106,515 44850 42.1 

119,997 
407,923 
New 


51,525 
214,500 


41,173 
210,063 
436,932 
144,763 


22,130 
158,270 
330,100 
119,360 


111,312 


6,353,233 2,146,265 


97,500 
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It is interesting to note that the eastern 
states have returned the far largest per- 
centage of automobile owners in the in- 
come-tax schedule. The presumption is 
that the states with low percentages can 
explain their plethora of whizzing auto- 
mobiles and their limping little trailer of 
income-tax payers. May be they have 
solved the great problem: How to keep 
an automobile without spending money on 
it. Off-hand, théir explanation is that a 
large share of the surplus machines are 
owned by farmers—and farmers, as a 
whole, say the Treasury officials, have 
been doing little reporting in the income- 
tax class. 


The director of public works of the Phil- 
ippines is asking for an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 for the carrying out of the 1920 
program. This, it is said, is the largest 
public works budget in the history of the 
Philippine Islands. 





CAPITAL FINDS IT PAYS TO MAKE LABOR 
A PARTNER 


N view of the widespread and growing 

interest in the movement for the busi- 

ness partnership of capital and labor, 
several representative employers in the 
country at large relate; in the New York 
World, their experiences in profit-sharing 
and their plans to extend the policy of 
closest cooperation. Louis F. Swift, for 
instance, speaking for the great packing 
concern of which he is the head, reports 
that under its 1919 employes stock-savings 
plan inaugurated in May, Swift and Com- 
pany has added approxiraately 20,000 new 
sharenolders, all of whom are on its pay- 
roll. There are now 23,194 employes who 
own stock in this company. Each em- 
ploye, we read, earning up to $20 a week, 
has been allowed to purchase one share 
of stock at par value, $100. The market 
quotation is much above this. Employes 
earning $20 up to $30 a week are entitled 
to two shares; $30 and up to $40 a week, 
three shares; $40 and up to $50 a week, 
four shares; $50 and over, five shares. 
No employe is allowed to purchase more 


than five shares on this plan. The stock 
is paid for at the rate of $1 a share per 
week. Further: : 


“Employes whose economies for the im- 
mediate future were committed to the pur- 
chase of Liberty Bonds were given the right 
to reserve stock. by making a $10 deposit on 
each share; no further payment was required 
of them until they had completed purchase 
of their war bonds. The only pledge asked 
of any one taking advantage of the propo- 
sition was that he should look on his pur- 
chase as an investment and not a specula- 
tion. The most satisfactory thing about the 
whole affair is that we have associated with 
us as partners many of the very persons we 
most wanted—the plant workers. We have 
for years also sold stock to our employes 
at the market price, allowing them to make 
a payment of 10 per cent. down and spread 
the balance over a period of two years. In 
addition, Swift & Co. also has an Employes’ 
Benefit Association which provides accident, 
sickness and death benefits on payment of a 
small sum weekly. There is a pension plan 
providing for a payment of 50 per cent. of 
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the average salary of the five years preced- 
ing retirement; this plan is non-contribu- 
tory.” 


Last August the management of the 
Studebaker Corporation of South Bend, 
Indiana, informed employes in this coun- 
try and Canada of mutual benefit plans 
effective September 1, under which the 
payments provided for by this plan were 
a fixed expense in the operation of the 
business, payable before dividends and not 
dependent upon the profits of the corpora- 
tion. 


“The anniversary check plan, which has 
been in successful operation for three years, 
is now revised for the swifter advantage of 
employes by providing for the distribution 
on the anniversary of employment of 5 per 
cent. of the employe’s total earnings for the 
previous year, of 5 per cent. each on the 
second, third and fourth anniversaries, and 
of 10 per cent. on the fifth and all succeed- 
ing anniversaries. A plan to enable em- 
ployes to become copartners in the business 
and to share in profits as stockholders, pro- 
vides that employes who have served for 
three months or more may have common or 
preferred stock purchased for them by the 
corporation, in amounts limited each year to 
20 per cent. of their annual earnings and to 
$400 market value of the stock at the time 
of purchase. Applications for stock must 
be accompanied by 10 per cent. of the esti- 
mated purchase price, and the remaining 40 
per cent. payable by employes must be paid 
in four years in instalments of one-f:fteenth 
every three months after date of purchase. 
The corporation will absorb the remaining 
50 per cent. of cost, and will credit the em- 
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ploye’s account every three months with one- 
sixteenth of this half of the cost. Should 
an employe withdraw from the plan before 
its completion but after two years of partici- 
pation, he may pay his balance and receive 
his stock or order it sold at the prevailing 
market price. There will be a charge of 4 
per cent. on unpaid balances, and against this 
charge dividends will be credited to the em- 
ploye’s account. Stock certificates will be 
passed to employes by the corporation at the 
expiration of the fourth year, when payments 
should be completed. When 20,000 shares of 
common stock are held by or for employes 
under this plan, the directors will recommend 
the election as director of a man to be 
chosen by the employe-stockholders. The 
plan is experimental, and will be given a trial 
until Dec. 31, 1920.” 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York has in operation for the calendar 
year a system of distribution of extra 
compensation to officers and clerical em- 
ployes. Out of each $100,000 earned by 
the company in excess of 7 per cent. on 
the combined capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits, $20,000 will be set aside for 
a fund to be distributed among five classes 
of employes; actual salary being taken as 
a basis for those one year in the com- 
pany’s service; salaries multiplied by two 
for those in service from one to three 
years; salaries multiplied by three for 
those in service from three to six years; 
salaries multiplied by four for those in 
service from six to ten years, and salaries 
multiplied by five for those in the em- 
ploy of the company for ten years or 
longer. 





SILVER’ REACHES THE POINT WHERE 
DOLLARS MAY BE MELTED PROFITABLY 


ITH silver selling at $1.31% an 
ounce, and with the gold parity 
point being $1.2929 an ounce, 
what, questions the Wall Street Journal, 
may be expected to happen? The worst 
that could happen to the currency system, 
we are told, is that the 308,145,759 silver 
dollars represented in the general Ameri- 


can stock of money on September 1, 1919, 
would be melted into bullion and sold. Of 
the total number of silver dollars in the 
country, the United States Treasury had 
in its vaults 64,882,795 on September 1 
and on September 29 the number had been 
increased to 65,951,335. Only about 80,- 
000,000 silver dollars are in circulation, 
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the balance being represented by silver 
certificates. Says the Wall Street Jour- 
nal; 


“The silver dollar ceased to be a factor in 
our currency system when the country went 
permanently on a gold basis in the McKinley 
campaign and there would be no embarrass- 
ment to the Government or trade if the cum- 
bersome silver pieces should disappear. Since 
April, 1918, the number of silver dollars has 
been reduced by 260,000,000, due to meltings 
by the Government to supply silver bullion 
for Great Britain for shipment to India. It 
is not generally known that two half dollars, 
four quarters or ten dimes do not contain as 
much pure silver as one silver dollar. The 
standard silver dollar contains 371.25 grains 
of pure silver, while two halves, four quar- 
ters or ten dimes contain only 347.22 grains 
of pure silver. Consequently, altho the par- 
ity point of the silver dollar is reached at 
$1.2929 an ounce, the parity point of the 
subsidiary silver is not reached until silver 
touches $1.3823 an ounce. An embarrassment 
to the currency structure of the country 
would be witnessed if the demand for silver 
metal coupled with short stocks should carry 
the price up to the parity point of the sub- 
sidiary coinage as there is an increasing de- 
mand for small change to transact trade. At 
present the mints are unable to catch up with 
the demand for subsidiary silver on minor 
coins. On the other hand silver dollars have 
been taken out of the stock of money with- 
out inconvenience. Few people care to carry 
the heavy silver pieces and they are rarely 
seen. The bulk of the silver dollars has for 
a number of years lain ‘dead’ in vaults of 
the Treasury, and against them were issued 
silver certificates which are always redeema- 
ble into actual silver dollars. To secure the 
silver dollars for melting the Government 
combed silver certificates out of circulation 
and redeemed them in silver dollars, which 
were melted and the bullion exported. Many 
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of the silver certificates were in small de- 
nominations, ones and twos, and to prevent 
a void in small notes Congress authorized 
the Federal Reserve Banks to issue Federal 
Reserve Bank notes in denominations of $1 
and $2; the number of these notes issued has 
been steadily increasing. As silver certifi- 
cates of any denomination are presented for 
redemption their place in the circulating me- 
dium can be at once filled by Federal Reserve 
Bank notes and Federal Reserve notes. No 
such substitute exists for subsidiary silver, 
however, and if the price of silver should 
pass the $1.3823 mark the Treasury would 
ask Congress to take steps to meet the 
situation.” 


Changes in the American stock of gold 
and silver money since 1915 are sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Gold 
1,973,330,201 
2,450,516,328 
3,018,964,392 
3,075,339,748 
3,095,077,467 


Silver 
757,039,421 
763,218,469 
772,908,391 
745,747,094 
552,214,591 


See 


Gold coin holdings in this country have 
been increased by the heavy shipments of 
the yellow metal from Europe in payment 
for war material, while silver coin hold- 
ings have decreased through the melting 
of silver dollars as a result of an arrange- 
ment entered into by the Treasury De- 
partment with Great Britain. 

According to Rene Leon, head of the 
bullion department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, the governments of this coun- 
try and Europe are facing the necessity 
of reducing the amount of silver in frac- 
tional coins, in other words, of debasing 
them. This is now being seriously con- 
sidered in France. 





DANGER OF THE INCOME TAX LAW 
MAKING BOLSHEVIKI 


are being created in this country 
through the operation of the present 
Income Tax Law as it affects aliens, ac- 
cording to Edward Hale Bierstadt, man- 
ager of the American Press Bureau of 


S hese of dangerous radicals 


Community Service, Inc. He urges that 
the law be modified and clarified so as to 
be better understood by both employers 
and alien employes. The point of the 
complaint is that an unnecessary number 
of aliens have been thrown out of work 
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because they have refused to sign form 
No. 1078, stating that they have no im- 
mediate intention of leaving the country; 
and that others, through faulty adminis- 
tration, are being compelled to pay their 
taxes twice. It is a bad law, we read: 


“First, because it is unfair in itself, and 
because it is totally incapable of exact inter- 
pretation even by those who brought it into 
being; second, because it is worse than unfair 
in its administration. It can and should be 
simplified; it can and should be made per- 
fectly clear to all employers of aliens and to 
all alien employes; it can and should be 
administered understandingly and fairly. Un- 
less these conditions are brought to pass the 
United States will have much to regret in, 
future. We have always stood for a square 
deal; let us see that the alien gets one now.” 


Mr. Bierstadt points out that the 
revenue bill of February, 1919, provides a 
tax of twelve per cent. on “non-resident” 
aliens up to the time the bill was passed, 
and thereafter a tax of eight per cent. 
“Resident” aliens, those who declared 
their intention of remaining in this coun- 
try, were taxed six per cent. It also pro- 
vides for certain reciprocal arrangements 
with countries that have exemption pro- 
visions in ‘their own laws. As to the ap- 
plication of the law: 


“Form No. 1078 was sent to employers, 
who were instructed to have all those sign it 
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who desired. This led in many instances to 
the classing of others as non-resident aliens 
and the imposition of the full tax. The em- 
ployers were naturally desirous of having 
employes all resident, as that would do away 
with bookkeeping taxation of the non-resident 
entailed. A great many employers forced 
their employes to sign the form or submit 
to discharge. Thousands were put out of 
work. Both employer and employe suspected, 
quite without warrant, that form 1078 was 
much the same as a declaration of intention, 
or first paper, taken out toward citizenship. 
Hence the employer felt that he was taking 
a patriotic stand in making citizens even by 
force. There was a perfectly natural disin- 
clination on the part of the alien, at this par- 
ticular time, to promise to stay in America.” 

“Insofar as neither employers nor em- 
ployes were instructed as to the form on 
which aliens might claim exemptions, with 
the result that many thousands of foreign- 
born work-people have been overtaxed, the 
resentment of the latter is natural. The em- 
ployer was not obliged to give a receipt to 
the employe for the taxes collected, and thus 
when an alien started back to the home coun- 
try he was confronted at the Customs with 
a claim for his taxes in full. If he could 
not show a statement from the employer or 
some other proof of taxation, he was taxed 
all over again. In thousands of cases aliens 
have returned to Europe feeling that they 
have been unjustly treated.” 


With the close of the active building sea- 
son the United States faces a housing short- 
age equal to the needs of 4,000,000 people. 





HOW THE GERMANS SPREAD RUIN IN 
NORTHERN FRANCE 


who was attached to the headquar- 

ters staff of the French Army dur- 
ing the war, the Jron Age has obtained 
some illuminating data on the destruction 
of iron and steel works, coal mines and 
other properties in northern France by the 
Germans. Preliminary to describing the 
havoc inflicted at Denain and Anzin, 
where some of the greatest blast furnaces 
and forges in Europe were located, Major 
Descroix says of the German operations: 


fr vito Major L. Descroix, an engineer 


“Wherever the German forces went they 
displayed a savage spirit of destruction. A 


close examination, however, reveals the fact 
that there is a slight difference between the 
destruction wrought in the north, the Pas- 
de-Calais and the Ardennes departments, and 
those inflicted on the mining industries of 
the east and particularly of Meurthe and 
Moselle. Cold judgment ruled. The de- 
struction was complete and thoro. It is 
merely a statement of fact that the whole 
of the mining and metal industries in these 
regions have been wiped out of existence. 
All that remains is an indescribable mass of 
dynamited masonry, of tottering walls, and 
of twisted and scarred metal girders forming 
a shapeless heap on the ground. From time 
to time the traveler observes a building ap- 
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parently intact; but a close examination al- 
ways shows that the metal work has been 
so weakened by fire that the whole structure 
is ready to fall, and that even the work of 
pulling down buildings has been rendered 
more difficult by.the fact that the bases of 
most of the pillars have been dynamited. In 
Lorraine there are a few complete buildings. 
As in the north of France, all of the tools 
and mechanical equipment have been taken 
away or destroyed. Some of the blast fur- 
naces have escaped total destruction, and a 
certain number of the mines are in a work- 
ing condition. Not much has been left, but 
there is nevertheless a difference between the 
Lorraine district and the absolute chaos of 
the north. 

“The question naturally arises, what is the 
reason for this slight advantage, and the an- 
swer is that the German’s own interest guided 
him in his conduct. The industrial wealth 
of the north of France was looked upon as 
nothing more than a ransom taken from 
France. Germany had no particular use for 
the coal mines of northern France. But if 
she destroyed them she could strike an al- 
most fatal blow at her enemy. At the end 
of 1914, when Germany realized that her 
plans had miscarried, and that the ransom 
she held would some day or other be lost to 
her without compensation, she began to get 
out of this industry everything available. 
Raw material, plant, scrap metal—all were 
taken, for Germany was resolved that not 
one ounce of material she could use should 
be left behind. Germany always considered 
that she had obtained permanent possession 
of the Longwy and the Briey iron mines, 
and in consequence she had reason for main- 
taining these in the best possible condition. 
When the Allies put their blockade into ef- 
fect, Germany realized that the operation of 
Longwy and Briey mines was as important 
for her supply of munitions as the working 
of the mines in annexed Lorraine. This ne- 
cessity of getting everytl.:..x possible out of 
the Longwy and Briey iron mines has been 
officially recognized by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Imperial General Headquarters 
Staff, the Association of German Metal Manu- 
facturers and the Association of Forges. 

“Therefore, the Germans sought to keep 
the Lorraine mines in operation. They were 
anxious to produce some of their pig iron 
on the spot, and in order to do so they had 
spared a certain number of the blast furnaces. 
In certain cases, after having destroyed the 
blast furnaces, the Germans began to rebuild 
them, and for this purpose brought great 
quantities of fire-bricks, especially from Ger- 
many. A short time afterwards the work of 
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reconstruction was stopped, the furnaces 
pulled down and the fire-bricks sent back 
into Germany. This was prompted by mili- 
tary events which made the continued occu- 
pation of this territory seem doubtful, or it 
may be that the general situation in Germany 
made the use of these blast furnaces un- 
necessary.” 


This French engineer conjectures, in 
discussing the vast quantities of equip- 
ment taken down and sent into Germany, 
that the new equipment of the Martin 
steel plant at Anzin, as an instance, evi- 
dently “looked good to Captain Bécking, 
of the German cavalry. This officer, a 
metallurgist in peace times, had the entire 
plant sent to his own works at Milheim- 
on-the-Rhine.” As another case in point, 
we read that the German Union Company 
transplanted to Dortmund an entire plate 
and steel mill, the biggest of its kind in 
Europe, of which nothing now remains in 
Anzin except the stone foundations which 
have been carefully destroyed by dyna- 
mite. In this region, which is typical of 
others, the Germans after removing every 
pound of working equipment fired huge 
quantities of wood that had been sys- 
tematically piled around the plants. These 
fires were started on October 20, 1918, 
and lasted three days. In the matter of 
reconstructing these destroyed properties 
and of indemnities, the writer points out 
that “the law on war damages provides 
for an indemnity to cover the restoration 
of factories which have existed, and not 
at all for the construction of factories on 
new plans.” Further: 


“Applying this principle with more zeal 
than intelligence, the inspectors carefully and 
slowly calculate the value of every bit of 
wall which may have been left standing, 
even tho it may be necessary to pull it down 
before thé work of reconstruction can com- 


mence. This value is deducted from the 
amount to be paid to the manufacturer as 
compensation for the damage he has suffered. 
This false point of view operates detrimen- 
tally towards manufacturers by raising diffi- 
culties and delaying the work of reconstruc- 
tion to the disadvantage of the entire nation. 
The Government officials do not pay any at- 
tention to the necessities of progress. They 
ignore the losses due to the fact that during 
a period of ten years—from 1914 to 1924— 
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these factories could have set aside every 
year more than $3,000,000 for improvements 
on the plant as it existed at Denain and at 
Anzin in 1914. In other words, when, in 
1924, the Denain and Anzin factories are re- 
built the company will have got back its plant 
as it existed in 1914, and not as it would 
have existed in 1924 if the war had not inter- 
vened. And during that time Germany will 
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have continued production with plants which 
have been unaffected by the war.” 


Figures just compiled by Princeton Uni- 
versity show that 4,625 Princeton men were 
in active service during the war, with 1,300 
from whom information is still to be receiv- 
ed. When the record is complete it is ex- 
pected to show that considerably over 5,000 
Princeton men were in the war. 





GAMBLING ON FARMS STIRS THE GOVERN- 
MENT TO ACTION 


AMBLING in farms is becoming so 
G prevalent that eight representatives 

of the Department of Agriculture 
have been sent into the Middle West to 
make what is called a constructive survey 
and report of the situation. It has be- 
come notorious that in many sections of 
the country a cash payment of five per 
cent. will swing a ffansaction amounting 
to $100,000. Ordinarily, in a deal of this 
size, the land gambler pays $2,000 in 
money, promising to pay $20,000 in six 
months and giving a mortgage for the 
balance. So immense has become the 
total sum payable on March 1, for in- 
stance, that, at the suggestion of State 
banking commissioners in the West, Sec- 
retary Houston ordered the investigation. 
Iowa, central Illinois, northern Missouri, 
eastern Kansas, Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas, southern Minnesota and western 
Indiana are described as storm centers of 
the speculation frenzy. Corn at $2 a 
bushel and pork at twenty cents a pound 
on foot are among the things that have 
turned sober men into the wildest type of 
plungers. James B. Morrow cites, in the 
New York Sun, a few representative cases 
such as have driven the Government to 
action, the Farm Loan Board in Wash- 
ington having meanwhile notified the land 
banks under its jurisdiction not to ad- 
vance more than $100 an acre to bor- 
rowers: 


“Seven years ago a farmer of 43 bought 
100 acres of land for which he paid $185 an 


acre. In July, just passed, he sold the farm 
to a retired farmer living in town at $400 
an acre. The first farmer made a profit of 


$215 an acre, or $21,500 altogether. The pur- 
chaser himself, an experienced farmer, paid 
$2,000 in cash, agreed to pay $8,000 in money 
on March 1, 1920, and gave a ten-year mort- 
gage for $30,000 at 5 per cent. This man 
says that he bought the farm as an ‘invest- 
ment’ and will lease it to a tenant. But his 
interest charge will be $2,000 a year, or $20 
an acre. Does he expect ever to find a 
tenant who will pay enough to meet the in- 
terest? And where will he get the $8,000 
that he must have on hand March 1, next? 
January 15 a real estate dealer purchased a 
farm of 186 acres at $275 an acre. Holding 
it for six months, he sold the farm and re- 
ceived $380 an acre. The profit here was 
$19,530. Up to a year ago the purchaser had 
been a tenant. He paid the real estate deal- 
er $2,000 down, agreed to pay him $24,000 
next March, and gave him a mortgage of 
$44,680, due in ten years at 5% per cent. in- 
terest. This, it will be noticed, was rather a 
large and daring venture for a man who was 
no more than a renter in 1918. Between 
now and next March he must arrange for a 
cash payment of $24,000. Perhaps he hopes 
to sell the farm in the meantime and thus 
pass the burden to. some other speculator. 
Another man belonging to the tenant class 
bought a quarter section, 160 acres, in May 
for $302 an acre, which meant a profit of 
$154 an acre to the seller. The transaction 
called for $48,320, cash and mortages, on 
which at 5% per cent. the yearly interest 
will amount to $2,416. This farm, up to its 
sale, was rented for $1,600 a year. The profit 
of the seller was $24,640, less $640 commis- 
sion paid to his agent. 

“A farmer of 45, owing 240 acres of land, 
valued at $375 an acre, concluded to test his 
luck at gambling. In July he bought 100 
acres, six miles distant from the farm on 
which he lives. He paid $465 an acre for 
the land, which four days earlier had been 
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sold for $425. The advance, it will be seen, 
was $6,400, or $1,600 every twenty-four hours. 
In this case the purchaser, a farmer, ft should 
be remembered, paid $2,000 in money, bound 
himself to pay $26,000 in money on March 
1, 1920, and gave a $46,000 mortgage at 5% 
per cent., due in ten years. The ‘investment’ 
amounts to $74,400; the yearly interest is 
$4,092, which is at the rate of $25 an acre. 
Will any one say that this farm has not 
been overcapitalized? Can cheap corn be 
grown on the farm or cheap pork produced ?” 


Practically all sales of farm lands in the 
sections where speculation is running wild 
stipulate that possession is not to be given 
until the first day of next March, at which 
time the agricultural season of 1920 will 
begin. Probably ninety per cent. of the 
men who are buying farms confidently 
hope to sell them before that day of reck- 
oning. As a case in point: 


“In 1917 a farmer of 38 put away his 
reaper and his plow and moved to ‘town.’ 
During May, 1919, he purchased a farm con- 
taining 311 acres for $314 an acre. The 
seller of this farm, a retired man, made a 
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profit of $7,906. A tenant had been paying 
$15 an acre as rent. He is to continue his 
relations with the new owner. Three hun- 
dred and eleven acres at $15 an acre amounts 
to $4,665. The present proprietor of the 
farm gave $2,000 in cash, pledged himself to 
pay $18,000 in cash next March and signed a 
mortgage of $77,654. His ‘investment’ totals 
$97,654; his interest bill is $5,370.97 a year; 
his loss, accordingly, on the showing of the 
figures, is $705.97 a year.” 


The Department of Agriculture is 
hoisting storm signals in all the areas 
where the barometer of mounting prices 
indicates the coming of very bad weather. 
“In general,” the Department cautions, “it 
is safe to require an initial cash payment 
of one-third the sale price.” This rule, if 
followed, would automatically puncture 
the boom and save a great many get-rich- 
quick aspirants from a rude awakening. 


Latest reports of the conditions of the 
Italian wheat crop show an estimate of the 
total at 4,000,000 tons or 800,000 tons less 
than the average. This is interpreted by 
authorities to mean a necessary importation 


of 2,000,000 tons of wheat. 





OUR ARMY AS AN AMERICANIZATION 
AGENCY 


HE war has taught us many interest- 
ei ing things concerning the happy- 

go-lucky Americanization methods 
of the past. Statistics of the draft army 
show, among other things, that 24.9 per 
cent. of the drafted men were unable to 
read an American newspaper or write a 
letter home. According to the last cen- 
sus there were nine million people in this 
country who could neither read nor write 
the English language. Of this total more 
than five million were native-born and 
could neither read nor write in any lan- 
guage. Such men are commonly esti- 
mated to be worth at least $5 less per 
week on the payroll of any organization 
than men who can read and write. This 
means that by the mere process of edu- 
cating its non-English-speaking native il- 
literates the United States can add 
$2,000,000,000 annually to the national 


wealth—a sum sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on our great war debt and amortize 
the principal. Alive to these facts, the 
War Department has established a Re- 
cruit Educational Center at Camp Upton 
on Long Island, and is vigorously pros- 
ecuting a campaign for the rudimentary 
education of men formerly in the service 
who are illiterate. In a statement issued 
by the War Department we read: 


“When the armistice was signed these edu- 
cational centers were in progress in every 
camp. -It was found that me: brought to- 
gether in this way soon forgot racial dis- 
tinctions—they were all learning English; 
they were all members of one army; they all 
acquired thy American view-point. In three 
months—and often less time—men were 
taught sufficient English to enable them to 
receive, execute and transmit verbal orders 
and messages intelligently, and also to read 
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and understand ordinary written or printed 
matter. aS contained in various drill regula- 
tions, soldiers’ hand-books, etc. It is be- 
cause of the great success obtained during 
he war that the Army decided to con- 
tinue this practical Americanization scheme. 
Under the present naturalization laws, an 
:lien who makes legal declaration of his in- 
‘ention to become a citizen, and who enlists 
: the Army for three years, upon hon- 
orable discharge becomes a full-fledged citi- 
zen. In other words, an alien, by enlisting 
in the Army, may become a citizen in three 
years, whereas by all civil channels it takes 
five years. Under an Act passed in 1889, in 
time of peace, no person (except an In- 
dian) who cannot speak, read and write the 
English language, may be enlisted in the 
Army. Enlistments are at the present made 
under the Emergency Act. In order that 
the enlistment of illiterates and non-English- 
speaking men may not cease when peace is 
officially declared, the War Department has 
prepared a bill for the repeal of the above- 
mentioned act. This bill is now being con- 
sidered by Congress. There is every reason 
to believe that it will pass without objec- 
tion.” 


Few people can visualize the extent of 
this illiteracy problem. The total of resi- 
dent illiterates is greater, according to the 
last census, than the population of Can- 
ada; greater than the population of the 
United States in 1800; greater than the 
population of the entire South in the Civil 
War. Our adult illiterates outnumber the 
children of school age in thirty-two of our 
forty-eight States. They can outvote the 
people of Greater New York, Chicago and 
Philadelphia combined, or those of all 
cities west of the Mississippi with one ex- 
ception. Aside from the economic dan- 
gers of such a condition, is its business 
aspect. It is emphasized by the War De- 
partment: 


“To 24.9 per cent. of our people our great 
investments in magazines, newspapers, books, 
advertizing, <gricultural schools and bulle- 
tins, colleges, universities, represent gross 
waste. Our business enterprizes are pre- 
vented from presenting the stories of their 
products to nearly one-quarter of our peo- 
ple. Who can measure the real damage of 
illiteracy? Supposing fate had left our 
Edisons, Bells, Wilsons—our great inven- 
tors, our business leaders and our men to 
whom America owes its advancement—sup- 


, dependent upon our foreign-born. 
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posing these men had been left illiterate. 
Who could estimate the loss to the nation? 
Yet who can doubt that in our nine millions 
of uneducated there is untold wealth in in- 
vention, in science, in arts, in literature, in 
commerce, lying dormant and _ undevel- 
oped? ... The director of mines of the 
United States has just made public figures 
which demonstrate that the lowering of the 
accident rate among the foreign-born to that 
of the native-born would last year, in the 
mines alone, have saved more than seven 
hundred lives and nine hundred serious ac- 
cidents. What is the financial gain in this 
field alone? .To what extent are we de- 
pendent upon foreign-born labor for the 
successful operation of our industries? 
What is our strategic situation with re- 
spect to attack upon the vital affairs of this 
country? The truth is startling. The great 
basic industries of the United States are 
iron and steel, meats, coal mining, clothing, 
leather, oil and sugar. From these indus- 
tries practically all others derive their raw 
materials. Just as an army guards most 
carefully its supply depots, so we must pro- 
tect these our foundation industries. Yet 
these are the very trades in which we are 
Of the 
employees in the iron and steel trade, 58 
per cent. are foreign-born, in meat packing 
61 per cent., in cotton goods 79 per cent., in 
clothing 72 per cent., in leather 67 per cent., 
in oil refining 67 per cent., and in sugar 85 
per cent. Instead of the heel of America 
being exposed, we have placed the backbone 
of our industrial life in the hands of men 
only a small portion of whom are natural- 
ized and a great portion of whom are illit- 
erate—men with whom we cannot reason 
intelligently, men who are subject to invidi- 
ous propaganda which we are helpless to 
counteract.” 


From the Army standpoint, the soldier 
is trained and instructed in English for 
about three months and the Army gets the 
services of the soldier for the remainder 
of the three-year enlistment period. Thus 


it is a practical business proposition. 
From the standpoint of the people, the 
plan is meeting with nation-wide ap- 
proval, since it makes for better citizen- 
ship and a higher order of Americanism. 


Exports of United States to Portugal have 
increased from $5,223,048 in 1914 to $21,- 
975,728 in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, 
consisfing chiefly of petroleum products, 
dyes, chemicals, steel, agricultural machin- 
ery, paper, paints and tobacco. 
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SPEAKING OF THE “POOR” STEEL WORKERS 
WHO GET FROM #4 TO $70 A DAY 


CCORDING to a writer who has 
A been investigating conditions in the 

Pittsburgh steel mill district for 
the New York Sun, a worker on an ice 
wagon or on a moving van in any large 
city does more real hard work in a day 
than the average mill laborer does in two 
or three days. One of the hardest jobs in 
a mill is that of puddling—the first proc- 
ess in the making of wrought iron after 
the pig metal has been cast from the blast 
furnace. Most of the puddlers are said to 
be American, English, Irish and Welsh, 
and few young men work at puddling, al- 
tho the pay ranges from $7 to $12 a day. 
The difficulty of getting men for this par- 
ticular work is shown by the fact that the 
Carbon Steel Company at its Kittanning, 
Pennsylvania, plant, as an instance, has 
thirty-six puddling furnaces, but seldom is 
able to operate more than eighteen or 
twenty of them simultaneously. 


same in all plants that turn out iron such 


as goes into pipes, sheeting, railroad 
spikes, fish plates and horseshoes, which, 
incidentally, is more expensive than steel. 
We read: 


“Mill workers are not expected to handle 
large pieces of iron or steel by brute strength. 
All kinds of labor-saving appliances are pro- 
vided by the companies, such as traveling 
cranes, electric magnetes to lift heavy loads, 
buggies to haul steel, wheel barrows and mule 
or horse carts. The men always work in 
gangs and the tasks are divided. In Frence, 
Belgium and Germany women do much of the 
work that is assigned to laborers in the steel 
plants in the United States. Women on the 
’ continent of Europe charge the blast fur- 
naces, working among the heat, grime and 
ore dust on the charging platforms high in 
the air. Among the skilled workers at the 
furnaces, rolls and other places the heat is 
terrific if one goes near enough to the molten 
metal or to the white hot pieces as they pass 
through the rolls. However, the workmen 
who -need them wear protecting masks and 
learn by experience what work can be done 
with the least possible discomfort. They be- 
come expert in the use of hooks and tongs 
and can use them with less effort than can 
most of the organizers wield a pen as they 


It is the, 


sit in their well-furnished offices and bemoan 
the fate of the ‘poor exploited worker who 
sweats away body and soul to satisfy the ava- 
ricious greed of their employers.’ A mill 
worker is not long at his task until he learns 
what ine calls ‘sleight.’ That is to handle a 
bar of steei with the least possible outlay of 
strength by taking advantage of hooks and 
tongs and manipulating them so as to obtain 
the best resu!:s. Fulcrum power is the basis 
of the method and of course some men be- 
come much more proficient in applying the 
theory than do others.” 


John Fitzpatrick, ‘chairman of the na- 
tional committee for organizing iron and 
steel workers, testifying before the Sen- 
ate committee investigating the steel 
strike, announced without any qualifica- 
tions that wages in the steel industry 
were “below the pauper line.” Facts and 
figures gleaned from the payrolls of the 
steel mills in the Pittsburgh district prove 
that the men in the lowest jobs in the in- 
dustry are paid an average of $4 a day or 
far more than living wages, while in the 
skilled positions the rewards are about 
three times those in other trades. Wages 
of from $8.26 to $9 a day have been made 
right along by semi-skilled workers, a 
large number of whom are foreign-born. 
Among what are known as the skilled 
workers in the steel mills, to which posi- 
tions all workers may aspire, and many of 
which are held by aliens, the average 
daily wages are at this writing: 


Steel rollers 

Sheet heaters 
Roughers 

Steel pourers 

Vessel men 
Engineers, manipulators, etc......... 
Blooming mill heaters 
Skelp mill heaters 
Skelp mill rollers 
Lap welders 

Blowers 

Bottom makers 
Regulators 


The highest type of skilled labor is, we 
read, paid as much as $65 to $70 a day 
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in some of the larger plants, tho such 
labor may not be employed six days per 
week regularly. In many cases these men 
combine executive ability with expert 
knowledge of steel production. It is 
stated authoritatively that employes of 
the United States Steel Corporation now 
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are the highest paid body of men in the 


steel industry in the world. 


Great Britain has repaid the United States 
$32,000,000 of money borrowed during the 
war. Through these payments and other 
sources the Treasury Department has been 
able to redeem $717, 537,550 in Liberty bonds. 





SEA MONSTERS AFFORD A NEW SOURCE OF 
LEATHER FOR SHOES 


MERICANS are going to pay in 
the neighborhood of $100,000,000 
more for their shoes in the next 
twelve months unless the sea fails in the 
promise of affording a new source of 
leather in very great quantity or unless 
other means are taken to cut the cost of 
shoe leather. At this writing the whole- 


sale price of shoes threatens to jump 
from twenty-five to fifty cents a pair, and 
by the time this added charge is passed on 
to the retail trade the ultimate purchaser 


is to be taxed anywhere from fifty cents 
to a dollar or more additional for new 
footwear. For, we read, normally the 
United States depends upon the outside 
world for quite forty-five per cent. of its 
catcle hides, having imported in the last 
year of record 700,000,000 pounds of hides 
and skins valued at $216,000,000. Now 
comes the good news that excellent $3.50 
shoes may soon be on the market again. 
Coincident with the prophecy we are told 
that Secretary Redfield walked into the 
White House the other day wearing a nice, 
easy-fitting pair of shoes made out of the 
skin of a shark. They can be manufac- 
tured at one-half the cost of calfskin 
shoes. 

A couple of years ago, writes Robert 
G. Skerrett in the New York Sun, the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries started 
an active campaign to bring about closer 
cooperation among fishermen, tanners and 
manufacturers in utilizing the skins of 
aquatic animals in the production of 
leather. Among those singled out espe- 
cially for tanning recovery were sharks 
and porpoises, tho the art of the tanner 
has reached a stage where very superior 


grades of leather can be made from a 
rather numerous list of sea animals. Re- 
cently, for example, the Bureau of Fish- 
eries received a sample lot of leathers 
made from the skins of the ray, the shark, 
the sturgeon, the paddlefish and the por- 
poise. Government authorities obtained 
at the same time articles made from such 
leathers which included shces for men, 
women and children, belts, wallets, port- 
folios and brief cases. These were an- 
nounced as the products of the Ocean 
Leather Company of New York, and the 


‘raw materials were obtained at stations 


established at Morehead City and Broad 
Creek, North Carolina, and Fort Myers 
and Sanibel Island, Florida. Actual tan- 
ning operations have been under way only 
since last October, and something like a 
thousand hides a week are being handled. 
But “it is merely a question of expanding 
the existing facilities to enable the firm 
to take care of thousands of hides daily” 
and “the industry is still in its infancy.” 
We read further: 


‘Under favorable conditions it is possible 
tc catch in the course of a day anywhere 
from 1,000 to 10,000 big fish having skins of 
a sor‘ suitable for tanning. The shark hides 
can be worked into leathers of different sorts 
and utilized for many purposes, and because 
of the ornamental surface natural to them 
when dressed and shrunken they are just the 
thing for bags, belts, etc. The shark has a 
skin outwardly covered with a very rough 
surface studded with horny nodules or pro- 
tuberances. This coating has been used ex- 
tensively for polishing metal ard wooden 
surfaces because of its abrasive character. 
The difficulty, however, has been to get rid 
of this hard exterior layer in order to tan 
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the hide for service to which leather is or- 
dinarily put. To-day the desired removal of 
the outer coating can be effected without dis- 
figuring the pebbly texture of the underlying 
skin which gives the finished material a very 
pleasing appearance. Not only is the hide of 
the full-sized shark valuable, but the skin of 
the baby shark can be treated and turned in- 
to leather susceptible of numerous applica- 
tions. Further, from the stomach of the 
shark can be produced a leather that is both 
soft and strong and looks not unlike kid. 
Similarly the intestines of the porpoise can 
be converted into leathers. And while deal- 
ing with the internal membranes of sea crea- 
tures, the stomach of the whale is susceptible 
of tanning and the product is a leather which 
is strong, thick and flexible. The skin of the 
blackfish—one of the whale family—yields a 
beautiful grade of leather and will take the 
highest sort of finish. From the skin of the 
porpoise is now obtained three ‘splits’—the 
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first being thick and strong enough for high- 
grade heavy shoes, the second is of a charac- 
ter akin to the leather used ih less expensive 
foot-wear for men, and the innermost split 
is a sturdy suéde-like product.” 


To give some idea of the quantity of 
leather that may be obtained from the 
denizens of the deep it should be kept in 
mind that the skin of a shark or the hide 
of a porpoise, for instance, will produce 
anywhere from ten square feet to four 
times that amount of leather, depending, 
of course, upon the size of the animal. 
The devilfish not infrequently has a skin 
big enough to cover, when tanned, an area 
of one hundred square feet; the various 
members of-the whale family, the beluga, 
the sawfish, etc., all have hides of notable 
size. 





CRAZE FOR DIAMONDS SENDS PRICES 
SKY-ROCKETING 


IAMONDS are trumps in the 
new luxury game in which are 


sitting those nouveaux riches 
who lately were wearing jumpers, over- 
alls and dimity. The world and his 
American wife are going to financial 
extremes to obtain the king of gems, 
with the result that solitaires are soar- 
ing. They are bringing from two to 
three times as much as they did before 
the war, according to quality. Good dia- 
monds which, in the ante-bellum days, 
could be had at wholesale for $250 a carat, 
now cost, when imported in large consign- 
ments, from $450 to $500 a carat. Excep- 
tional Blue River stones of distinctive 
quality and brilliance are coming into the 
market from the importers at $650 to 
$1,000 a carat, and ordinary yellow stones 
at $350 to $600 a carat wholesale. And, 
reports the New York Sun, the demand 
for them is not so much in the East or far 
West as in the middle West. Further: 


“Tf one wants a diamond just for the flash, 
he can have it at $100 or so a carat, but 
there are not many of our working classes 
who will take them. They will only look at 
the pure white stones, and if the dealer guar- 


antees them to be perfect, and they are 
thoroly satisfied that they are getting the 
quality, they are perfectly willing to pay the 
top prices. People who before the war could 
not even think of buying diamonds are now 
becoming expert judges of the quality of the 
gems and are paying from $600 to $750 a 
carat for what they want. They look upon 
their purchases as an investment too, for 
those who bought a year ago have diamonds 
for which they can get from forty to sixty 
per cent. advance. It is unlikely that the cost 
of diamonds will go down, as the mining of 
them is a controlled industry, and so those 
who are buying even now at the present 
high rates cannot lose anything and are 
likely to make large gains on their pur- 
chases. 

“Diamonds of first quality are good assets, 
and that is thoroly appreciated by thousands 
of working people who have now been able 
to adorn themselves for the first time in 
their lives probably with rings and pins and 
brooches which are set with perfect stones.” 


It is estimated that about sixty-five per 
cent. of the diamonds available are coming 
to the United States, importations during 
the last quarter of 1919 being $29,517,383, 
as against $4,812,472 for the correspond- 
ing period in 1918. 





‘= New Books in Brief :: 





The Degradation of the Democratic 
Dogma, by Henry Adams (Macmillan), is 
a sort of sequel to “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” in that it shows how that education 
led to a disillusioning in regard to the demo- 
cratic idea and its efficiency for political and 
social salvation. Adams reached the conclu- 
sion, not that the remedy for the evils of 
democracy is more democracy, but that the 
democratic ideal is the synonym of disaster 
and confusion. Aside from the brilliance of 
thought, the book is of historical interest for 
the light thrown on one of the most conspicu- 
ous of American families. Of the 317 pages, 
122 are by Brooks Adams (Henry’s brother) 
on “The Heritage of Henry Adams.” 

Life and Destiny’, by Leon Denis (Doran), 
is one of that series of works on spiritistic 
and semi-theosophic philosophy which has 
already begun to inundate the world. For 


this work in English we are indebted to the 
late Ella Wheeler Wilcox, who has trans- 
lated it from the French, and who tells us 


that this task was undertaken in response to 
advices received from her dead husband, 
which sent her to France during the last year 
of the war on a mission not revealed to her 
until she reached Tours. Leon Denis. is one 
of the brilliant French group of students of 
mystic phenomena of which Charbonnel and 
Flammarion are members, He treats of the 
Problems of Life, the Laws of Reincarnation 
and the Powers of the Soul. 

Crime and Criminals, by Charles Mercier, 
M.D. (Holt), is a work on the Jurisprudence 
of Crime in its medical, biological and psy- 
chological aspects. The author—a Britisher 
and a F.R.C.S.—has published four or five 
works on similar lines, and this is the result 
of many years of scientific study of the crim- 
inal mind and the proper treatment for it. 
He contends for the scientific as against the 
legalistic point of view, insisting that the 
turpitude of a criminal differs widely from 
that of the crime, and the former must be 
judged by the intention rather than by the 
act, and should determine the character of 
the penalty inflicted. The work is whole- 
somely free from sentimentality. It is scien- 
tific, but sympathetic. 

A Private in the Guards, by Stephen 
Graham (Macmillan), is not so much a de- 
scription of war as of the men—more espe- 
cially the men in the ranks—engaged in it. 
The scenes described include London, France 
and the Rhine country. “ nis book is bril- 
liant, -rivid, entertaining. «nd, as one-third 
of the men in the squad of the Guards 


in which Graham served were Americans, 
we get the American eactions as well as the 
English, Scotch and Irish. The author had 
a number of books to his credit before the 
war, of which “With Poor Immigrants In 
America” was one. 

Helena, by Mrs. Humphry Ward (Dodd, 
Mead), is a war-story only in the sense that 
the heroine has been an ambulance driver and 
has been rendered rather difficult to handle 
by the freedom from social conventions which 
her war experiences have developed. It is a 
love-story, but it involves questions of read- 
justment to life after the war is over which 
in a smaller measure apply to America as 
well and which furnish opportunities for dra- 
matic and psychological effects of which Mrs. 
Ward has been one of the first to take ad- 
vantage. . 

The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, 
edited by Reginald C. McGrane, Ph.D. 
(Houghton, Mifflin), probably owes its ap- 
pearance to the shining success of “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams.” These letters give 
us much more than a glimpse behind the 
scenes of a period (1807-1844) prior to that 
presented in the Adams book. Nicholas Bid- 
dle, the writer, was President of the United 
States Bank when it had its historic clash 
with President Jackson. He had been, how- 
ever, a member of the American legation in 
France and his letters include correspondence 
with such memorable figures as Clay, Web- 
ster and Monroe. For students of American 
politics it is an essential book. 

Arguments and Speeches of William 
Maxwell Evarts, edited by his son, Sherman 
Evarts (Macmillan), is a stately three-decker 
book of 722+647+461=1830 pages. Evarts’s 
words were long, his sentences were long, 
and his speeches were long. But they were 
also brilliant, witty and weighty. From the 
legal and political side as well, he was a con- 
spicuous figure in American history for a 
generation, becoming Secretary of State. He 
participated prominently in such varied cases 
as the Geneva Award, the Beecher-Tilton 
lawsuit, the Lemmon Slave Case, and the 
Hayes-Tilden contest before the Electoral 
Commission. 

Ventures In Common Sense, by E. W. 
Howe (Knopf), is made up of articles from 
E. W. Howe’s Monthly, the selections being 
made by H. L. Mencken. Howe treats all 
kinds of subjects, and it is difficult to define 
the charm of his writings. For many years 
he was editor of the Atchison Globe. Men- 
cken, in an introduction, lays stress upon his 
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“rare quality of honesty,” his “naive and 
confidential manner,” the free spirit with 
which he sees every-day people and events 
and discusses. Howe’s mind is essentially 
conservative, but it is a conservatism born 
not of habit, or fear, or awe of authority, or 
convention. Reading him is like drinking of 
a well-spring of crystal water, and the most 
diverse minds find refreshment in his re- 
flections. 

The Russian Pendulum, by Arthur Bul- 
lard (Macmillan), describes the swing from 
Czarist absolutism to Soviet absolutism. Mr. 
Bullard is liberal, but strongly anti-Bolshe- 
vist. He spent months in revolutionary Rus- 
sia as a representative of the American offi- 
cial Committe on Public Information. 

Lenin: The Man and His Work, by 
Albert Rhys Williams and others (Scott & 
Seltzer). A description of the head of Soviet 
Russia by American and English friends. 
This book includes quotations from Col. 
Raymond Robins’ recent articles and from 
Arthur Ransome’s “Russia in 1919.” 

The Fortune, by Douglas Golding (Scott 
& Seltzer), is described as “a romance of 
friendship.” The author is an English liberal, 
hailed as “a free spirit” by Romain Rolland. 
The friendship on which the story pivots is 
one between a young Englishman of the more 
conventional type and an internationalist who 
dreams of a world purged of shams, of 
shoddy and of war. 

The Triumph of Ideals, by Woodrow 
Wilson (Harper), includes all the President’s 
public and official utterances since the speech 
at Mechanics Hall, Boston, last winter. 

Ludendorff’s Own Story (Harper) tells, 
in a quarter of a million words, the story of 
German military defeat. “The egotism of this 
autobiographical colossus, the intellectual 
naiveté of so able and powerful a man, must 
be read to be believed,” says J. L. Garvin in 
the London Observer. 

The Last Four Months, by Major-Gen. 
Sir F. Maurice (Little, Brown), is the record 
of the former Director of Military Opera- 
tions on the British front. He tells how Foch 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Armies, how he beat Ludendorff, and how 
the Americans stemmed the Teuton tide at 
Chateau-Thierry. . 

Our Greatest Battle, by Frederick Pal- 
mer (Dodd, Mead), is the first authoritative 
account of the American campaign in France. 
Colonel Palmer was on Pershing’s staff. 

Rousseau and Romanticism, by Irving 
Babbitt (Houghton, Mifflin). An indictment 
‘of romanticism and a plea for classicism. “A 
thing is romantic when it is strange .. . in- 
tense ... unique. A thing is classical, on 
the other hand, when it is not unique, but 
representative of a class.” 

Linda Condon, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
(Knopf). The story of a woman’s struggle 
between her husband’s love and the romantic 
love of a sculptor. How she resolves her 
conflict is the theme of the tale. 
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Idealism and the Modern Age, by George 
Plimpton Adams, Ph.D., Associate Professor 
of Philosophy, University of California (Yale 
Univ. Press), is a plea for the Platonic and 
Christian, rather than the pragmatic, attitude. 
We need to look outside of ourselves, he 
says, to “objective structures.” 

The New Map of Asia, by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons (Century), deals with the European 
penetration of Asia during the last twenty 
years. The fate of India, Persia, Siam and 
China, the future of Turkey, Palestine, the 
Philippines and Japan, are all discussed. 

Labor in the Commonwealth, by G. D. H. 
Cole (Huebsch), 1s the first book on Guild- 
Socialism published in America. Mr. Cole 
is the intellectual leader of the movement in 
England, and has deeply influenced the poli- 
cies of the British Labor Party. 

The Story of a Lover (Boni & Liveright). 
The anonymoys autobiography of a radical 
writer and novelist. He tells of his efforts 
to enlarge the spirit of marriage, but he ends 
by vindicating the conservative ethics. 

The Spirit of Russia, by Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, President of the new Czecho-Slovak 
Republic (Macmillan), finds in Dostoevsky 
the true key to the Russian character, and 
covers Russian history from the earliest 
times up to the outbreak of the revolution. 

A History of the Theatre in America, 
by Arthur Hornblow, editor of the Theatre 
Magazine (Lippincott), shows how drama 
took root in North America, and -established 
a chain of theaters first along the Atlantic 
seaboard and then through the great, tho 
sparsely settled, West. A brilliant company 
of actors and actresses is described. 

The Bullitt Mission to Russia (Huebsch) 
gives the testimony of William C. Bullitt 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, that kicked up an in- 
ternational shindy. Mr. Bullitt visited Rus- 
sia in company with Lincoln Steffens and 
Captain Pettit, and talks unrestrainedly not 
only about Russia, but about the Peace del- 
egates at Versailles and their struggles over 
the League of Nations and other issues. 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts, by 
Brooks Adams (Houghton, Mifflin), is a re- 
print of a historical study published thirty 
years ago, with a new preface, 170 pages long, 
in which he formulates a creed of philosophic 
pessimism and predicts the dissolution of our 
whole present democratic system. 

The Life of John Marshall, by Former 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge (Houghton, 
Mifflin), describes adequately for the first 
time Marshall’s achievements on the Supreme 
Bench and the great judicial decisions through 
which he molded American history a hun- 
dred years ago. This is in four volumes. 

Canon Barnett, by His Wife (Houghton, 
Mifflin), tells in two volumes the story of 
the university-settlement movement as it de- 
veloped in London. Canon Barnett was head 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“Higher” Patriotism 

A visitor at the Capitol was accompanied 
by his small son. The little boy watched 
the gallery when the House came to order. 
“Why did the minister pray for all those 
men, papa?” he questioned. “He didn’t. He 
looked ’em over, and prayed for the coun- 
try,’ was the answer. 

Reverse English 


Two golf fiends—an Englishman and a 
Scot—were playing a round together. After 
the first hole, the Englishman asked: “How 
many did you take?” “Eight,” replied the 
Scot. “Oh, I only took seven, so it’s my 
hole!” exclaimed the Englishman, trium- 
phantly. After the second hole, 
the Englishman put the same ques- 
tion again. But the Scot smiled 
knowingly. “Na, na, ma man,” 
said he; “it’s ma turn tea ask first.” 


The Greater Need 


“The great question now before 
us,” began the ponderous constit- 
uent— 

“We’ve got more questions on 
hand just now than we really 
need,” interrupted Senator Sorg- 
hum. “Come around with an an- 
swer once in a _ while.”—lWash- 
ington Star. 


Changing Times 
Goshall—Who’s your friend? 
Hemlock—He is a shoe dealer 


who used to be known as 
man who made $3 famous.” 
“Don’t they call him that now?” 
“No, he is making ten dollars 
famous now 
“Ha! I gettcha——” 
“With the same kind of shoes.” 
—Youngstown Telegram. 


“The 


Mrs. Harrigan: 
The Proper Thing th’ 


“So you gave the chauffeur and 
his bride a fitting send-off, did you?” 
“Rather! The old shoes we threw at 
them were old automobile shoes.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Influence 
The high-school teacher was giving a 
review biography of John Milton. “His life 
influenced a great many of his poems,” she 
told the class, “and Milton had a very un- 
happy life indeed. His first wife and he 


cookin’ an’ scrubbin’ to do th’ 


-* Shear Nonsense 


were very unhappy.” She talked a few min- 
utes and then asked, “Now what poem did 
this unhappy marriage cause him to write?” 

“Paradise Lost,’ came back from one of 
the listeners——Indianapolis News. 


Bang! 


“Say, dad, what is a vicious circle?” 
“A punctured tire, my son.” — Louis 


Republic. 


No Escape 


A soon as people were told to wear their 
last year’s clothes, the price of thread and 
clothes-brushes went up.—Washington Sitar. 


Drawn by R. B. Fuller for Judge. 


“T’'ll learn ye to go on a strike with me havin’ 
same as ever! 


Perishable Goods 

A colored soldier at the parcel-post win- 
dow of a Northern camp: “Ah wants to 
insure this ‘ere package, ‘cause Ah wants 
mah gal in Florida to get it sure.” 

“What does the package contain?” 
the clerk mechanically. 

“Dat’s a shoe-box full ob snow, boss, 
and Ah’m mighty anxious foh Ca'line to 
get it,’ kase she’s never done seed no snow 
befo’."—The Chestnut Tree. 


asked 
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Couldn’t Blame the Horse 


A widely known Highland drover sold a 
horse to an Englishman. 

A few days afterwards the buyer returned 
to him. 

“You said that horse had no faults.” 

“Weel, no mair had he.” 

“He’s nearly blind!” said the indignant 
Englishman. 

“Why, mon, that’s no’ his fau’t—that’s his 
misfortune.’—Blighty. 


Speaking by the Card 

“Cattle are raised, but. human beings are 
reared,” said the purist. 

“That depends on the way the word is 
used,” replied the man who was wearing a 
fancy vest, “I’ve never heard of anybody be- 
ing ‘reared’ in a poker game.”—Birmingham 
Age Herald. 


The Power of Sociability 


An Irish political candidate who felt sure 
that a certain elector was against him was 
surprised to have that elector call and an- 
nounce that he would support him -to the 
limit. 

“Whin the other day ye called at my 
place and stood by the pigsty and talked 
for half an hour, ye didn’t budge me an 
inch,” said his visitor. “But after ye’d gone 
away, I got to thinkin’ how ye reached yer 
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hand over the rail and scratched the pig’s 
back till he lay down wid the pleasure of 
it. I made up my mind that whin a man 
was so sociable as that wid a poor fellow 
crathure, I wasn’t the bhoy to vote agin 
him.”—Boston Transcript. 


Lack of Tact 


_ Jones—What a Jonah that fellow Smith 

is! After owing me $5 for two years he 

came up to me on -the street and paid me 

right while I was talking to Brown, whom 

i owed $5 to for three years !—Chicago 
ews. 


Turned Down 


A congressman who is fathering a bill 
for the deportation of all Bolsheviki said: 

“IT have no sympathy with Bolshevism. 
Bolshevism will be treated like a tramp. 

“A tramp rapped on a kitchen door and 
John, the Chinese cook, appeared promptly. 

“ ‘Gee, bo, I’m hungry, whined the tramp, 
and then he got off a long tale of woe and 
misery and misfortune. There were tears 
in his eyes as he wound up in a broken voice: 

“*So, for the love o’ Mike, give a starvin’ 
man a bite to eat, won’t ye, bo?’ 

“John smiled a broad, bland smile. 

“Like fish?” 

“Sure, I like fish!’ said the tramp heartily. 

“Call Friday,’ said John, and slammed the 
door.”—Washington Star. 
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THE RULES OF THE TINION 
“Ja, vi har carit segelklara tings, men pojken some kastar loss trossen strejkar och har férklarat 


sa» OP 


trossen i blockad, sé nu st& vi dar. 


CapTain: “Yes, we ought to have sailed a long time ago, but the man who casts off the hawser is on 
strike and we can’t move until he comes back.”—Sondags Nisse (Stockholm). 





SHEAR NONSENSE 


Illusion 
“You cannot judge by appearances in this 


life.” 

“You surely cannot,” replied Uncle Bill 
Sottletop. “F’rinstance, moonshine liquor 
mostly looks like pure crystal spring wa- 


ter."—Boston Transcript. 


Worse than the Lovcr 
“What is worse,” demanded the lovely 
girl, disgustedly, “than a man who will 
make love to you, in spite of all you can do?” 
It seemed to demand a reply, so the other 


girl said: 
“One who won't.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


Or Go to Jail 

“Is there any way a man can avoid pay- 
ing alimony?” asked the Friend who was 
seeking free advice. 

“Sure,” replied the Lawyer. “He can 
stay single or stay married.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The Mind of a Motorist 

“What do you regard as the most im- 
portant of our railroad problems?” 

“Beating an express train over a grade 
crossing,” answered Mr. Chuggins.—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Whose, Indeed? 


Doctor (to poor man): You don’t get 
enough air. Walk a mile every morning be- 
fore breakfast. 

Poor man: Whose breakfast? 


A New Excuse 

It may be that wife-beating went out of 
style when Prohibition went in, but no one 
would be surprised to read in to-morrow’s 
paper of a half-starved wife pleading with 
the Police Judge to “give him one more 
chance. Your Honor; he’s the best husband 
in the world when he isn’t out on strike.”— 
Kansas City Star. 


Explained 

They are mighty proud of their one sky- 
scraper up in Seattle. 

It is a long, skinny building, that stands 
on oné leg like a stork, and blinks down 
disdainfully from its thousand windows on 
ordinary fifteen-story shacks. 

A San Francisco man, recently in that 
city was incautious enough to express sur- 
prise. 

“What are those posts sticking out all 
the way up?” he asked a Seattleite. 

-‘Those are mile posts,” said the Seattle 
man.—San Francisco: Chronicle. 


Remembered Him 
“Did your rich uncle remember you in 
his will?” 
“Not personally. But he endowed a home 
for the indigent.”—Detroit Free Press. 
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By Way of Contrast 


“It's fascinating to watch a gang of expert 
bill-posters sticking up lithographs in a high 
wind, without letting a single sheet get 
away irom them,” remarked the observant 
citizen. 

“So it is,” answered the man who is easi- 
ly worried. “After witnessing a perform- 
ance like that, I wonder why it ever seem- 
ed troublesome for me to stick a stamp on 
a letter.’"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Undying Songs 


“There are songs,” said 
“that have never, never died. 
ing down the ages.’ 

“That is true, sir,” Brown replied. “For 
the past six months and upward I have 
heard my daughter try to kill two or,three 
each evining, but they never, never die.”— 
London Tit-Bits. 


The Faithful Nurse 


The husband arrived home much later than 
usual “from the office.” He took off his 
boots and stole into the bedroom. His wife 
began to stir. Quickly the panic-stricken 
man went to the cradle of his first-born and 
began to rock it vigorously. 

“What are you doing 
queried his wife. 

“I've been sitting here for nearly two 
hours trying to get this baby to sleep,” he 
growled. 

“Why, Robert, I've got him here in bed 
with me,” replied his wife. 

Then there were words.—London Tit-Bits. 


the musician, 
They go ring- 


there, Robert?” 


Famous Colors 


a as blood. 

—— as grass. 

— as the ace of spades. 

+ as snow. 

a4 \as a berry.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


In the Limelight 


“I see,” boasted the rural visitor, “that 
our Congressman from Plunkville had his 
say in Congress yistiddy.” 

“How was that?” 

“The leaders let him make a motion to 
adjourn.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Wag and a Gag 

A newspaper reporter, who was inclined 
to be lazy in his method of picking up news, 
met a brother reporter, who was as keen as 
the other was lazy. “Anything doing?” ask- 
ed the lazy one. “I have a report that a 
man was choked to death in a restaurant, 
but I haven't learned his name yet,” replied 
the other. “How did it happen?” asked the 
reporter, eagerly scenting copy. “He was 
eating a piece of horse meat,” was the reply, 
“and some one said ‘Whoa!’ *__San Francisco 
Argonaut. 
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Parliamentary 


A Member of Parliament called another an 
ass in the sacred precincts of the House. Un- 
parliamentary language being forbidden, the 
offending M. P. had to apologize and with- 
draw his statement. He didn’t like doing 
it, “I withdraw,” he said very stiffly; “but 

maintain that the honorable member is 
out of order.” “How am I out of order?” 
asked the other man heatedly. ‘Probably 
a veterinary surgeon could tell you,” was 
the retort. 


Forever and Ever 


St. Peter looked with wonder at the two 
rusty coppers which the passing soul had 
dropped into his hand. “Why, my good 
man,” he asked, “what is this for?’ “War 
tax,” murmured the soul gloomily as it pass- 
ed through the heavenly gates—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. 


Usually 

Willis—I suppose the strike in your town 
is a purely local affair. 

Gillis—Not in the least. The works are 
owned by Boston parties, the manager is 
from Chicago, the workmen came from 
Seattle, the labor organizer hails from New 
York, the strikebreakers were imported 
from Alabama, and the troops were sent by 
the Governor. Our only local interest is 
ducking bricks.—Judge. 


Clairvoyance 

The teacher had spent twenty minutes im- 
pressing on her pupils the correct pro- 
nunciation of the word “vase.” The follow- 
ing morning she wanted to find out if the 
children remembered, so she turned to one 
little boy suddenly and demanded: “What 
do you see on the mantelpiece at home, 
Jackie?” “Father's feet, miss,” came the 
prompt reply. 
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A Question of Leaving 

“Where did you work last?” asked the 
prosecuting attorney. 

“On the Milwaukee Sentinel.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“The editor and I disagreed on a national 
political question.” 

“Where did you work next?” 

“On the New Orleans Item.” 

“Why did you leave there?” 

“The editor and I disagreed on a national 
political question.” 


Suddenly the judge interfered. “What 
was this national political question?” 
“Prohibition,” was the instant reply.— 


Everybody’s. 


A Standing Joke 


In the course of one of his lecture trips 
Mark Twain arrived at a small town. Be- 
fere dinner he went to a barbershop to be 


shaved. “You are a stranger?” asked the 
barber. “Yes,” Mark Twain replied. “This 
is the first time I’ve been here.” “You chose 


a good time to come,” the barber continued. 
“Mark Twain is going to read and lecture 
to-night. You'll go, I suppose?” “Oh, I 
guess so.” “Have you bought your ticket?” 
“Not yet.” “But everything is sold out. 
You'll have to stand.” “How very annoy- 
ing!” Mark Twain said, with a sigh. “I 
never saw such luck! I always have to 
stand when that fellow lectures.” 


Parlor Competition 

“How is it that Arthur never takes you 
to the theater nowadays?” queried Marie. 

“Well, you see,” her friend replied, “one 
evening it rained, and we sat in the parlor.” 

esr 

“Well, ever since that we—Oh, I don’t 
know; but don’t you think that theaters are 
an awful bore?”—London Tit-Bits. 





REMARKABLE WORK A BLIND MAN CAN DO 
ON A FARM 


than a man with good sight, and 

the mere fact that he is blind does 
not debar him from .being a first-rate 
farmer, able to plant, hoe and harvest 
crops. Such, at least, is the contention 
of John Kimball Chase, who, in spite of 
what would seem to be an insuperable 
handicap, has for many years been suc- 
cessfully farming a hundred acres near 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts. He main- 
tains that a man with sight will stop and 
watch every person and team that passes 


A BLIND man can saw wood faster 


and waste time on other things, whereas 
the blind man sees nothing and saws 
wood, This, he goes on to say in the 
Country Gentleman, also applies to other 
work on the farm. For instance: 


“My first experience was in spading a gar- 
den. I tried to use the spading fork in the 
usual way, but it was a slow work. I had 
to bend over and feel with my hands where 
to set the spade each time. I soon got be- 
wildered and worked the wrong way. I told 
my uncle [with whom he works the farm] 
to get a long, heavy, squared pole. He placed 








WHAT A BLIND FARMER CAN DO 





this pole on the ground in front of me in 
the right position to spade the first furrow. 
| spaded along the frout of the pole. It was 
a good guide and it also acted as a fulcrum 
and made it much easier work to pry up the 
hard soil. When I had spaded to the end 
of the pole I moved it back the length of 
the tines of the spading fork. Guided by the 
pole I walked to the other end and moved 
it back the same distance. Then I spaded 
another furrow. I soon became so expert 
that I could spade quite fast in this way. 
My uncle said I spaded as fast as the aver- 
age man with good’ sight. The previous 
spring two young men spaded a full day on 
a certain part of this garden; I spaded the 
same piece in less than one day. During the 
spring I spaded three gardens. 

“My next experience was to plant onion 
sets. An old clothes-line was stretched be- 
tween two steel crowbars as a guide for the 
first row. This line was about one inch 
above the ground. I had an old tin pan for 
the onion sets and a wood paddle three 
inches wide. I worked on my knees. I took 
the wood paddle in my right hand and kept 
this hand against the clothes-line. With my 
left hand I pushed an onion set into the soil 
in front of the wood paddle. Then I turned 
the paddle and pushed in another onion set, 
and so on to the end of the row. I then 
moved the crowbar the length of my wood 
paddle, followed the line to the other end and 
moved the crowbar the same distance. Then 
I planted another row. In this way I planted 
a bushel of onion sets. Each row was ex- 
actly the same distance apart. The sets 
were exactly the same distance from one 
another. During the summer this big bed of 
onions attracted much attention from the 
people who passed along the highway. They 
would often exclaim: ‘What perfect plant- 
ing!’ They did not know that the planting 
had been done by a blind man sixty-one years 
old.” 


For planting potatoes and other field 
crops the land was first furrowed, then he 
had a line stretched from one end of a 
furrow to the other and used a bail basket 
for the seed potatoes and a hoe with the 
handle sawed off. 


“On my knees, I placed the first seed po- 
tato the length of the hoe and short handle 
from the end of the furrow. If the soil 
was hard I felt with my hand for the best 
soil and drew it over the potato with the 
hoe. I kept my other hand on the soil in 
front of the hoe to guide it to the right 
place. My hands took the place of eyes. If 
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the soil was soft J] did not use the hoe, but 
drew the earth over the potato with my 
hands. I put my knee on the hill to press 
the soil against the seed potato. At the other 
end of the furrow I moved the line to the 
next. When my bail basket was empty I 
placed my hoe across the last hill. Then I 
followed my line and a connecting cord to 
the handcart filled with prepared seed pota- 
toes. I followed the cord and line back un- 
til my feet hit the hoe. 

“To harvest potatoes I used the line, a bail 
basket and the hand digger. On my knees, 
I pulled the tops from a hill, picked off the 
potatoes and put them in the basket. With 
the tips of my. fingers on the wires of my 
digger I could tell when they hit the pota- 
toes. My left hand picked the potatoes from 
the soil as soon as the digger loosened them. 
When the hill was dug out I brushed the 
soil back into the hole with my hand, finding 
any potatoes I had missed and making a soft 
place for my knees while I worked on the 
next hill. When my basket was full I hung 
my digger on the line, took the bail of the 
basket on my arm and followed the cord 
to the bin in the cellar. Then I followed 
the cord back to my digger. In this way I 
dug more than 600 hills of potatoes in a day 
and carried them to the cellar, making a 
clean job.” 


This blind farmer plants and harvests 
corn, beans and other crops in much the 
same way. In harvesting corn he has 
two assistants, who cut the corn and place 
the stalks in position around the shocking 
horse. He binds the stalks into shocks 
and follows the pole of the shocking horse 
without using a guide-line. In this way 
he averages three hundred shocks a day. 


“After the harvest I have sawed and split 
fifteen cords of hardwood. My line went 
from the door of the woodshed to the saw- 
horse, splitting blocks and woodpile. I put 
a stick of wood on the sawhorse, took hold 
of the middle piece of the frame on my wood 
saw, placed my hand even with the end of 
the stick and then tipped the saw up sfraight, 
with the teeth on the stick. From the back 
of this middle piece to the teeth of the saw 
is the measure for a stick of stovewood. 
The measure can be made in a moment... . 
To split an ordinary stick of wood I used a 
large block about three feet high. With my 
hand I put the edge of my ax on the right 
place in a stick, lifted the stick and ax to- 
gether and brought them down on the block 
with just enough force to stick the ax in the 
wood. Then I took hold of the ax-handle 
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with both hands and struck with more force 
until the stick split. In this way I split 
every stick to suit me. I detail the splitting 
because it has been often stated that a blind 
person cannot split wood, as he must strike 
with an ax into absolute darkness. ... When 
the wood was seasoned I wheeled it into the 
woodshed on a wheelbarrow, guided by my 
line. I piled it in tiers as high as I could 
reach and then with a stepladder piled it to 
the top of the shed, nine feet high. With 
my hands I felt for a place for each stick 
and made the end square with the others. 
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My tiers did not fall, They often topple 
when piled so high by men with sight. This 
is enough to show clearly that a blind per- 
son can do a good deal of work on a farm. 
With the line and cord the work is easy and 
safe. Without these guides a blind person 
may become confused, go the wrong way and 
get hurt.” 


A British salvage ship is attempting to 
raise $35,000,000 in gold ingots and bullion 
carried by the White Star Liner Laurentic 
oe was sunk off the cost of Ireland 
in : 





NOW FOR CALORIE DOLLARS INSTEAD OF 
GOLD DOLLARS 


AMPUM, tobacco, skins, gold, sil- 
\ ver and other materials have 
served during different stages of 
American civilization as the medium of 
exchange. Why not have a calorie dollar? 
So asks former Governor Chase S. Os- 
born, of Michigan, who has been ponder- 
ing over the artificial standard of value 
set on the gold dollar and recommends a 
change. In a recent address reported in 
the Detroit Journal, Governor Osborn re- 
minds us that there is now about $3,000,- 
000,000 of gold in the United States and 
in all the world only $9,000,000,000. At 
the same time, the total debt of the na- 
tions amounts to about $140,000,000,000, 
indicating that the present method of 
measuring value is artificial and distorted. 
He argues: 


“The unit of sustenance, as agreed upon by 
all modern scientists, is what is known as 
the calorie, the amount of power derived 
from food or expended in effort, the amount 
being measured much as fuel power is based 
on British thermal units. So I propose the 
calorie dollar as a fundamental unit of mea- 
surement instead of the dollar which*may buy 
so many trunculated biscuit, or so many feet 
of board, or so many yards of calico, or so 
many cupfuls of dessicated oats. Nothing 
has value beyond its use in giving and sus- 
taining life. Just in that proportion a thing 
nourishes life does it possess real value. The 
measurement by calories is no imaginary 
measurement. It is the basis of the work of 
all the great dieticians, Irving Fisher, At- 
water, Chittenden, Kellogg. I had a very in- 
teresting proof of the importance of this kind 


of study while ‘I was governor. I found that 
the amount of calories in the food furnished 
to many inmates of the Traverse City asy- 
lum was in excess of the amount reckoned 
as desirable by dieticians. We arranged to 
cut down the amouut from 4,000 to a smaller 
total, and in a short time the number of re- 
coveries of mental troubles began to increase. 
In time Dr. Munson was actually discharging 
more patients from the Traverse City asylum 
than he was taking in.” 


But how can the value of a coat, for in- 
stance, be estimated by calories? Simply, 
Governor Osborn answers, by estimating 
the number of calories it took to sustain 
the life or lives that produced the coat. 
That is, how many calories did it take to 
raise the sheep, to shear the wool, to card 
the wool, to make the yarn, to make the 
cloth, to make the pattern, to transport, to 
cut the cloth, to sew, to market the coat, 
to place it on the wearer? The total of 
these units is the value of the coat. Fur- 
ther: 


“The quest of the calorie, instead of the 
quest of wealth in gold, would be the seeking 
of a permanent and not a changeable good. 
I noticed that in Switzerland the other day 
the German mark is reckoned as worth about 
25 centimes, or 5 cents. Well, the Italian 
lira is quoted as worth about eight cents. In 
American exchange the English pound is 
down to about $4.16. These show that money 
itself needs a stabilizing force. We need to 
send the Argonauts of the new age searching 
for calories, and: probably this would send 
them to the farms. Reckoning values on a 
calorie basis is really a form of asset cur- 





THEY SHOULD WORRY IN WYOMING 


rency. And you know there is more talk of 
asset currency now than ever before. There 
is even a way under the federal reserve sys- 
tem by which real value is reckoned on the 
possession of a wheat crop. Real possessions 
are not now reckoned in gold and gold only. 
Gold is not really a norm of permanent value, 
and the calorie does supply the markets and 
finances of the world with such a norm.” 


The production of iron in China this year 
is expected to amount to 567,000 tons. It 
will probably reach 936,000 next year. Jap- 
anese capital controls practically the whole 
of this Chinese industry. 


A STATE WITH NO TAXES 
ANSAS for several years has been 
known as a state without a public 





K debt, but, predicts the Topeka 
(Kansas) Capital, Wyoming in three or 
four years will be known as the first state | 
without taxation. Oil is being developed 
in Wyoming, the quality higher than that | 
of any other field. Royalties must be| 
paid to the state and while development 
is still merely starting, Wyoming is re- 
ceiving royalties, night and day, at the 
rate of $2 a minute. In three years it is| 
the expectation that royalties from oil will | 
be adequate to meet all the expenses of| 
the state and to pile up a growing good- 
roads funds. There will be oil millionaires 
nevertheless in Wyoming, but the first oil 
millionaire will be the state itself. Other 
states are at a disadvantage with Wy- 
oming in having disposed of their oil 
lands at prices all the way from $1 to $4 
or $5 an acre, but Wyoming still retains 
hundreds of thousands of acres of public 
land and on this land oil has been dis- 
covered. The state leases its land, takes 
its royalty, like any other landowner, and 
in a few years will have, from present 
prospects, a large surplus fund to invest 
in roads, bridges, universities and rural 
school promotion, and other desirable ob- 
jects. 





Charles M. Schwab intimates that the rail- 
roads of the country will need approximate- | 
ly 5,000,000 tons of steel rails during the} 
next twelve months. 


The cost of living in Australia has in- 


creased 46 per cent. since 1911. In June of 
the present year it required $6.93 to buy 
what could have been purchased in 1911 
for $4.76. 


The United States exported 15,000,000 





pairs of wood pulp silk stockings last year. 


Strong Arms 


Powerful Back, Chest, Military 
Shoulders, Shapely Legs, 
and a Healthy Stomach 


All of the above can be obtained by fol- 
lowing the instructions in my Strong 
Arms, which contains a complete course in 
physica] culture that will develop all parts 
of your body to perfect proportion. The 
exercises are illustrated with 20 full-page 
half-tone cuts and require no apparatus. 
Send 25c. in cvin. 
300,000 COPIES SOLD 
Send your order to-day before you forget 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, D.C. 
Studie 900 
127 West 42d Street, New York City 


BEAT THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


Direct from Producer to Consumer 
In one-barrel lois and upwards, Scotch cured Newfound- 
land pickled herrings—delicious, health-promoting, nutri- 
tious—fifteen dollars per barrel of 250 Ibs. net (six cents 
per Ib.). Cash with order. Write. 


A. FLETT & CO., Herring Curers, Curling, Newfoundland 
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NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF 
(Continued from page 126) 


of Toynbee Hall, and devoted his entire life 
to philanthropic work in the slums of White- 
chapel. 


The Adventures of the Fourteen Poings, 
by Harry Hansen (Century), should be read 
with Ray Stannard Baker’s “What Wilson 
Did at Paris.” It tells the inside history of 
the Peace Conference and of the President’s 
part in it. 

A Man for the Ages, by Irving Bacheller 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A novel portraying Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Mr. Bacheller gives his 
story timeliness by starting with an American 
soldier, wounded in France, who writes to 
his grandfather in America of his interest in 
Lincoln. Many a familiar anecdote and char- 
acter appears in the narrative. 


The Remaking of a Mind, by Henry de 
Man (Scribner), is the autobiography of a 
Belgian friend of Karl Liebknecht, one of 
the founders of the Socialist Young People’s 
Federation, who was torn, in an agony of 
conflict, between Socialism and patriotism at 
the outbreak of the war. When his country 
was invaded he enlisted in the Belgian army. 
He finds that, as a result of his war experi- 
ence, he has been compelled to revise almost 
all of his previous principles. 


Artemus Ward, by Don C. Seitz (Harper), 
is the biography of a humorist of short life 
and high achievement. Artemus Ward’s real 
name was Charles Farrar Browne. 


“Marse Henry” (Doran) is Henry Wat- 
terson’s autobiography. Recollections of men, 
women and events during eight decades of 
American history. For fifty years as editor 
and owner of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Colonel Watterson has had exceptional op- 
portunities for observation into every phase 
of our national life. 


Art and the Great War, by A. E. Gallatin 
(Dutton), is described by Joseph Pennell as 
“the most important American record of our 
art part in the world war that has appeared.” 
It is written by one who played a part in the 
work. The book is fully illustrated by repro- 
ductions of the war posters of American, 
English and French artists. 


Michael Forth, by Mary Johnston (Har- 
per), is a tale of the reconstruction period 
in the South, following the Civil War. 
Michael Forth, the hero of the story, goes 
afield and spends the latter part of his life 
in Africa, in London, in southern Europe 
and in New York. There is a strong mystical 
undertone to the book. .“We had faith,” 
writes Forth of himself and his wife, “that 
where was extension there were we, and 
where was non-extension there were we. 
That is, we were in this place or that, and be- 
side that, back of that, under that, over that, 
we were everywhere. We had faith that we 
touched all time and that eternity was our 
name.” 

The Great Desire, by Alexander Black 
(Harper), is a novel of America to-day. It 
has verve, vim and humer. William Dean 
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Howells calls it “a most original book in make 
and manner.” 

The Theatre Through Its Stage Door, by 
David Belasco (Harper). The American 
master of the art of the theater tells how he 
has built his plays, selected his actors and 
completed his productions. 


John Stuyvesant Ancestor, by Alvin 
Johnson (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), is a 
combination of the short story and the satiri- 
cal essay. Raises problems connected with 
birth control, economic independence, day 
nurseries, abolition of capital punishment, re- 
form in the penitentiary, reform in the uni- 
versity, and all the modern methods for sim- 
plifying and nationalizing American life. The 
author is on the editorial staff of The New 
Republic. 

Traveling Salesmanship, by Archer Wall 
Douglas, Chairman, Committee on Statistics 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce (Mac- 
millan). A practical manual for the use of 
salesmen; based on forty years of experience. 


Advertizing as a Vocation, by Frederick 
J. Allen, A.M., of Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University (Macmillan). 
Deals with the new conception of advertizing 
as service to the public; the growth of adver- 
tizing; the mediums of advertizing; qualities, 
training, conditions and rewards in adver- 
tizing; the ethics of advertizing, etc. 


The Vital Message, by Arthur Conan 
Doyle (Doran), is an exposition of Spiritu- 
alism continuing the arguments made in “The 
New Revelation.” In this book all kinds of 
recent experiments in psychic research are re- 
viewed. Dr. Funk’s “Psychic Riddle” and 
Margaret Cameron’s “Seven Purposes” come 
in for attention. Professor Geley’s experi- 
ments in France are declared to “suggest 
something entirely new in the way. of matter.” 


Father Duffy’s Story, by Francis P. Duffy, 
Chaplain, 165th Infantry (Doran). Father 
Duffy has told the outstanding padre’s story 
of the war. His book is a glimpse into the 
hearts and souls of America’s manhood. 
Father Duffy knew and loved his men. From 
the moment of its call to arms, Father Duffy 
follows the story of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, 
from Camp Mills to the fields of France. 
His pages bristle with names, with humor- 
ous stories, with heroic deeds. The book 
closes with a historical appendix by Joyce 
Kilmer. 

The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley, 
by Marcus Dickey (Bobbs, Merrill). This 
story of the life of Riley, beginning with his 
immediate ancestors, carrying him through 
his school days, his attempts to study law, his 
wild flights into the little world about him as 
sign painter and patent-medicine vender, his 
temporary digression into the realms of mu- 
sic, his first authoritative recognition as a 
poet, his humorous experiences as a news- 
paper man, his beautiful and almost tragic 
love affair with the Golden Girl, his conten- 
tion that public acceptance is dependent on 
established reputation culminating in the cele- 
brated ‘Leonainie’ ‘hoax—this is the first ands 
only authentic life of the Hoosier poet. 
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The Philosophy of Conflict, by Havelock 
Ellis (Houghton, Mifflin), is a volume of 
war-time essays, many of them printed in the 
London Nation. Perhaps the best essay in 
the book is on Sigmund Feud and psycho- 
analysis. 

Jurgen, by James Branch Cabell (Mc- 
Bride). A very strange and beautiful book. 
“George Moore, in collaboration with Remy 
de Gourmont, Anatole France and Pierre 
Louys, might have achieved a novel similar 
to it,’ says Burton Rascoe in the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Debs: His Authorized Life and Letters, 
by David Karsner (Boni afid Liveright). The 
life-story of the Socialist leader who was 
nominated three times for the Presidency and 
is now imprisoned in Atlanta. Mr. Karsner 


is Sunday editor of the New York Call. 


Horace Traubel: His Life and Work, 
by David Karsner (Egmont Arens, N. Y.). 
An account of a picturesque radical figure. 
Traubel edited the Conservator for thirty 
years, and was the author of “With Walt 
Whitman in Camden,” “Chants Communal” 
and “Optimos.” This is the third book about 
Traubel. 


With the Wits, by Paul Elmer More 
(Houghton, Mifflin). The tenth volume of 
“Shelburne Essays.” Deals with Aphra 
Beyn, Dean Swift, Alexander Pope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and others. 


Memoirs of Von Tirpitz (Dodd, Mead) 
lifts the curtain behind which the officials 
of the German government were conducting 
their operations just before the war and dur- 
ing it. Von Tirpitz indicates that he was not 
the instigator of the unrestricted submarine 
warfare, but that after it had been decided 
on and announced by the government he 
urged prosecuting it with the utmost possible 
vigor; whereas (so he declares) the govern- 
ment acted in so vacillating a manner that, 
altho it incurred all the odium of adopting it, 
it failed to reap the harvest it could’ have 
reaped. Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, re- 
viewing this book in the New York Sun, calls 
it “interesting in the highest degree,” and 
adds that it “presents as wide and important 
a field for thought as any book that ever has 
been written.” 


If the American Library Association carries 
out its present ambitious plans it may become 
an educational factor only less important 
than the public schools, the colleges and the 
Press. It purposes, first, to develop its war 
service not only to the army and navy and 
coast guard, but to all Federal industries, to 
the merchant marine, to the hospitals, prisons 
and lighthouses, and to discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines, including books for the 
blind. This is a beginning. Its perfected 
plan calls for distribution of library service 
im cooperation with state and county libra- 
ries, to “every man, woman and child in 
America.” The Association includes, at 
Present, 4,000 librarians, and it has a consid- 
erable unexpended balance left over from its 
war service fund on which to make a start. 


“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to the 
wonderful results obtained from the Acousticon, we 
feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf person with- 
out a penny of expense and entirely at our risk to 
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For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
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we do, so do not send money for any instrument 
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features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
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trial of the ‘“‘Acousticon” to-day. 
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DR. FRANK CRANE 


Famous Lecturer and Editor 
Tells You 


How. to Train the Mind 


Reprinted with the kind permission of Dr. Crane 
and The Associated Newspapers. 


T happens that there lies now on my desk 

just the book that I can recommend to 

those who want to know ‘just what to do’ in 
order to improve the quality of their mind. 

It is ‘How to Build Mental Power,’ by 
Grenville Kleiser, published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York. Ask your bookseller to 
look it up for you. 

Kleiser is a natural-born teacher, with a 
knack of getting at precisely the difficulty in 
* the learner’s mind. 

The table of contents of the book includes 
these subjects: How to Develop Concentra- 
tion, How to Put Your Mind in Order, Rules 
for Clear Thinking, How to Find Facts, Prac- 
tical Plans for Study, The Development of 
the Will, Building a Retentive Memory, How 
to Analyze an Argument, and so forth. 

The author not only explains how to get 
these results, but gives practical exercises, 
diagrams and drills. 

He claims that the keynote of his book is 
that the mind is the supreme originating con- 
structive force in all human endeavor, and 
that right mental culture is the only direct 
means not alone to worldly advancement but 
to refinement and nobility of life. He goes 
directly to the roots of things, and shows that 
concentration is simply interest, that self- 
discipline is the first rung in the ladder of 
success, that nothing is too insignificant to be 
utilized in the upward climb, that greater 
progress may be made by resting at intervals, 
and that mental honesty is the most valuable 
asset a man or woman can have. 

It is a good book for anyone, but espe- 
cially valuable for those whose opportunities 


for schooling have been limited.” 
(Copyright, 1918, by Frank Crane) 





HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER, is a new different book, 
explaining this vital subjet in a new and better 
way. Not only does: it tell you what are the 
characteristics of the trained mind—it also 
shows you by specific instructions and exercises 
just how you may develop these characteristics 
in yourself. Dozens of such all-important sub- 
jects as these are covered: 

Crystallizing Desire Into Will 

Habits That Develop Will Power 

Seven Cardinal Rules for Clear Thinking 

How to Concentrate on a Chosen Thought 

How to Prevent Mind Wandering 

Why and How You Should Relax Your Mind 

How to Get Ideas and Inspiration 

Making Practical Use of Ideas 

How to Distinguish Between Truth and Error 

Gaining Accurate, Infallible Judgment 

Cultivating Power of Observation 

Developing Imagination—Intuition—Breadth of Mind 

How to Cultivate Persistence 

How to Systematize Your Mind 

How to Reason Directly and Logically 

How to Analyze a Proposition and Test Its Value 

How to Recognize and Overcome Prejudice 

Cultivating Commanding Personality 

Building a Strong Memory 

Gaining Forceful Expression 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 

This great work is highly recomended by 
many famous men, including— 
- SENATOR CAPPER, Kansas: “I have 
examined the course carefully and consider it 
a valuable work.” 
BISHOP FALLOWS: “It will be one of 

the standard works in my library for reference 
and mental invigoration.” 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL: “Prof. Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book is another stride for- 
ward in the special life’s work of that great 
teacher and benefactor.” 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW: “For 
young men and women desiring to improve 
their positions and utilize their gifts for larger 
things your work will prove.a very valuable 
guide and help.” 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


Send only One Dollar and this volume will be sent to 
you on approval. Keep it ten days, and if it is not sat- 
isfactory, return it, and your dollar will be refunded. 
If you keep the book, send $2 more to complete ie 
price of $3. Use this Coupon. 

“re & WAGNALLS COMPANY, C.O. 1-20 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
acme :—Send me a copy of HOW TO BUILD 
MENTAL POWER, postpaid, I enclose $1.00. If the 
book is unsatisfactory, I will return it within ten days 

at your expense and you are to refund my money. 
I ae the volume, I will remit the balance of $2 within 
ten days, 
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